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This book examines the effects of tracking on public 
education, makes a case for "untracking" as a key education reform, 
and describes successful untracking efforts. Tracking is an 
educational practice that groups children of similar abilities and 
achievement levels together into homogeneous groups. "Untracking" is 
the process of eliminating a track system in schools and reworking 
the education process to serve heterogeneous groups. Untracking 
schools create academic communities founded on a moral vision of all 
students learning together at high levels with the understanding that 
they are engaged in the first stages of a process of life-long 
learning. Part 1, an introduction, looks at the current status of 
tracking in public schools, problems with tracking, and reasons for 
detracking. Part 2 summarizes components of successful untracking in 
schools and districts. In Part 3, 7 chapters explore these components 
through the experiences of specific schools and cover the following 
topics: (1) involving parents and the community in the untracking 
effort; (2) establishing a culture of high expectations within an 
untracked school; (3) organizing and grouping students for diversity 
including grouping practices, compensatory education, 
language-diverse students, and multi~age grouping; (4) fashioning 
high-level curricula for heterogeneous groups; (5) untracking 
instruction and assessment in heterogeneous classrooms; (6) teaching 
mathematics; and (7) the affect of untracking on student aspirations. 
Included are a list of untracked schools and extensive references for 
each chapter or section. (JB) 
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Since the 1920s, most schools enrolling adolescents have offered 
a "tracked" curriculum— sequences of academic classes that 
range from slow-paced remedial courses to rigorous academic 
ones and an array of electives or exploratory classes in the arts, 
vorational subjects, and physical education. This tracked cur- 
riculum has seemed logical because it supports a nearly century- 
old belief that a crucial job of schools is to ready students for an 
economy that requires workers with quite different knowledge 
and skills. Thut. demanding academic classes could prepare stu- 
dents heading foe jobs that require college degrees, whereas 
more rudimentary academic classes and vocational programs 
could ready students for less-skilled jobs or for post-high-school 
technical training. 

Furthermore, the public has judged tracked schools that 
prepare for different work lives to be appropriate and fair, given 
the perceived differences in students' intellectual abilities, moti- 
vation, and aspirations. Thus, most people view a tracked cur- 
riculum with its "ability grouped" academic classes as both 
functional and democratic— an educationally sound way to 
accomplish two important tasks: 1) providing students with the 
education that best suits their abilities and 2) providing the 
nation with the array of workers it needs. 

Increasingly, however, policymakers, national opinion leaders, 
and educators are concluding that tracking accomplishes neither 
of these tasks well, and they are adding tracking to the list of 
school practices that need to be "restructured." Clearly, tracking 
hasn't helped schools prepare students to meet the demands of 
the workplace, as is evidenced by the increasing disenchantment 
on the part of employers with students' knowledge, skills, and 
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attitudes. Rapidly changing technology and out-of-date equip- 
ment limit the capacity of middle-level and high schools to 
prepare students with specific occupational skills. And, as more 
jobs require greater sophistication in terms of literacy, mathe- 
matical ability and prc»blem solving, schools are under fire 
for failing to provide entry-level workers with the competence 
based on academic ability and the capacity to think that many 
jobs require. The nations former confidence that a tracked 
curriculum would ensure that non-coUege-bound students 
would leave high school ready for work has been shattered. 
At the same time, the tracks assigned to prepare students for col- 
lege are also being judged as failing to make the nation's "best" 
students academically competitive with their peers in other 
countries. 

Additionally new conceptions and evidence about human abil- 
ities expose as fraudulent (or, at least, myopic) the claim that 
tracking is an appropriate response to differences in children's 
capacities and motivation. Educators, policymakers, and par- 
ents, as well, must now view intellectual ability as primarily a 
social construction, like race and gender, rather than as a genetic 
inheritance. That is, we are faced with overwhelming evidence 
that nearly every child is capable of achieving eveiy woilhwhile 
educational goal, regardless of gender, regardless of skin tone, 
and regardless of his or her scores on outmoded measures 
of intellectual ability. Increasingly, tracking is recognized as a 
school structure premised on an inaccurate and dysfunctional 
view that not every child is capable. 

Pressure to eliminate tracking, however, is not based solely on 
disillusion with its effectiveness or the accuracy of its implied 
judgments about children's abilities. Typically those who favor 
tracking meet these criticisms wdth promises of technological 
improvements— sometimes suggesting beefed-up curricula and 
teaching methods, more accurate placement criteria, or reconfig- 
ured tracking schemes. But, increasingly the nation is losing 
faith in the *'1mprovability" of many school structures; and more 
people are questioning the fairness and morality of any school 
structure that leads to immigrant, low-income, and minority 
youth more often taking low-level academic and vocational 
training, while middle- and upper-class whites more often enroll 
in the upper tracks that lead to college. 

The matching of students to different tracks carried with it 
racial, ethnic, and social-class overtones from tite very beginning. 
Early on in this century, low-level academics and vocational 
training were thought to be more appropriate for immigrant, 
low-income, and minority youth, whereas rigorous academic 
preparation was seen as better meeting the needs of more 
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affluent whites. Few questioned the lightness of this pattern, just 
as few questioned the nnany other social and economic barriers 
faced by African-American and Latino minorities before the 
1960s. But things have changed considerably, aiid today most 
educators and policymakers are deeply troubled by the fact that 
sorting students into ''high" and 'low" tracks severely limits the 
educational and occupational futures of low-incorne, A&ican- 
American, and Latino students and, in racially mixed schools, 
peipetuates stereotypes of minority students as being less intelli- 
gent than white ones and constrains opportunities for mean- 
ingful interracial contact. 

It is not surprising that these tracking "problems ' have cap- 
tured the attention of civil-rights groups and other advocates 
of school desegregation. In the last decade, NAACP Legal 
Defense Fund, the ACLU, and the Children's Defense Fund have 
all identified tracking as the most important "second generation" 
segregation issue. The U.S. Department of Educations Civil 
Rights Division has targeted tracking practices as an important 
consideration in detennining racially mixed schools' compliance 
with Title VI requircm.ents for categorical programs. However, 
what's striking now is that, because of the more general disillu- 
sionment with tracking, mainstream groups such as the National 
Governors' Association, the Carnegie Corporation, the College 
Board, and the National Education Association have added their 
voices'to those calling for the elimination of tracking and abUity 
grouping, arxd many states are beginning to frame "untracking" 
guidelines for their local schools. 

This broad-based concern about tracking has brought with 
it hard, but reasonable, questions about what the alternatives 
might be to ameliorating tracking-related problems without 
compromising efforts to increase the quality and rigor of school 
progmms or provoking white, middle-class families to flee from 
racially mixed schools. Increasingly, policymakers and practi- 
tioners want to know what good untracked schools might look 
like, and what reform strategies might foster such schools. It is 
important for judges who oversee desegregation cases to know 
whether educators in racially mixed schools can make further 
changes, such as untracking, that would provide minority stu- 
dents with greater educational opportunities. 

Educators are not well prepared to answer these questions. 
Researchers who have focused on tracking and ability grouping 
have succeeded in describing the complex and problematic 
nature of tracking, but they have generated litde research-based 
knowledge about more promising alternatives and how they 
might be mtegrated into schools. Nevertheless, schools across 
the country are plunging, headlong, into untracking, mventing 
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new strategies and borrowing others from wherever they can. 
Until now, such schools have not only been without a knowledge 
base about how untracking can work, they have also been largely 
isolated from one another. 

This book begins to fill these important gaps. The chaptei^ 
that follow describe specific strategies for untracking, with 
examples of how these strategies vary across schools in different 
local contexts. What stands out in the stories of these schools is 
that, despite the considerable promise and "right-headedness" of 
the goal, untracking is a daunting task. 

First, successful untracking requires changes in a myiiad of 
school practices. The experiences of vhese schools makes clear 
that school organization, curricului"rt, and classroom practices 
are inteiTelaled arid mutually supportive; change in any one 
must be approached in the context of a set of mutually sup- 
portive reforms. That's because tracking is just one of many 
problematic school structures and practices. Tracking supporti> 
and is supported by much else that is wrong with schools — thin, 
skills-based curricula; passive, teacher-dominated instnactional 
strategies; standardized, paper-and-pen :il assessment, to name 
just a few. As a consequence, untracking requires far more than 
the development of new grouping and scheduling strategies. 
Simply mixing students into heterogeneous classrooms can't 
begin to provide dw'erse groups of students with the opportuni- 
ties and supportive environment that they need in order to leani 
well. Neither can a single new technique pave the way. Training 
teachers in cooperative learning methods, for example, is typical 
of untracking efforts. As helpful as this teaching method is, 
teachers stiU confront disconnected subject areas, fragmented 
curricula, norm-referenced assessments, inadequate support 
for special needs, isolation from their colleagues, and so on. 
Untracking won't work unless these other practices are also 
reconsidered and made compatible with the new grouping 
structure. An outcome, now largely unanticipated, is that 
such changes should improve the quality of schooling for all 
children— even those now receiving the "best." 

The array of practices invented and adapted by untracking 
schools provides enormously helpful illustrations for other 
schools. Nevertheless, these schools themselves should not be 
considered "models" to be copied, but, rather, purveyors of more 
general lessons. The critical lesson they teach is that creating 
a culture of detrucking is more important than any particular 
organizational arrangements, curricula, or instructional sti^tc- 
gies attempted by a school — as necessary as these are. This 
account of schools grappling with untracking shows that suc- 
cessful efforts move beyond an exclusively "practical" focus on 
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programs and classroom strategies and anend to values and 
beliefe. Untracking schools restructure their thinking, which 
allows them to build political support for classroom cultures in 
which tracking no longer makes sense. 

A second lesson from these schools, then, is that although new 
technologies are necessary, they are clearly insufficient to bring 
forth change. Alternative practices must ntake sense to educators 
and their communities before they can be fully implemented and 
sustained in schools. This making sense occurs when the values 
and beliefs at the core of tracking are challenged and replaced 
with new nonns-^norms that support heterogeneous grouping 
and classroom practices that such grouping requires. 

Challenging norms is essential because the underlying 
assumptions of any practice provide the intellectual infrastmc- 
ture that protects it from change. The norms that support 
tracking are conventional, if increasingly obsolete, conceptions 
of intelligence, as well as deep-seated racist and classist attitudes 
and prejudices. These ncrms— consciously and unconsciously— 
drive the day-to-day educational practices mentioned above. 
Tracking also conforms to the deeply ingrained bureaucratic 
notion that any process can be made more efficient when its 
divided into hierarchical levels and specialized categories. 
Another norm that bolsters and legitimizes tracking is the 
American emphasis on competition and individualism over 
cooperation and the good of the community— a norm suggesting 
that "good" education is a scarce commodity available only to a 
few winners. Although the American system of public education 
was designed to promote the common good and to prepare chil- 
dren for participation in a democratic society, more recent 
emphasis has been placed on what a graduate can "get out" of 
schooling in terms of income, power, or status. 

Obviously, efforts to untrack schools must reach beyond the 
technical, day-to-day functions of the school and address the 
way in which our society views such matters as human capaci- 
ties; individual and group differences; fairness, efficiency, and 
competition; and the goals of public education today. 

A third lesson drawn from these schools is that refonners 
must address pressures from the social-political milieu that 
holds tracking in place. Political concerns grow out of the norms 
that undergird tracking and, at the same time, have a strong 
influence on technical decisions at the school and district levels. 
The pressure placed on educators by savvy parents who want 
their children enrolled in the "best" classes is no doubt the most 
obvious such political factor. In most communities middle-class 
white parents, in particular, better understand the inequalities in 
a schools structure and know how to pressure the school into 
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responding positively to their children, Pai'ents of high-track stu- 
dents are clearly advantaged — ^both in terms of educational 
opportunities and status — by the current arrangement. And in a 
competiti'/e system that offers only a small percentage of stu- 
dents slo\s in the high-track classes, these parents have few 
options but to push to have their children better educated than 
other children. Administrators rightfully worry that attempts to 
do a\vay with tracking wUl lead to a loss of support from these 
involved parents and a lower enrollment of children from the 
most advantaged families. This latter concern has been fueled 
by advocates for high-achieving stuchnts and those who have 
qualified for state and local gifted and talented programs. These 
parents and others perceive the research on tracking and the 
response it has engendered as a serious threat to high-quality 
education for their children and constituents. They fear that 
untracking will sap the opportunities now available to high 
achievers. Because all schools need political support — not only 
for funding and physical resources, but also for credibility — 
a policy that allows some tracking (e,g,, maintenance of sepa- 
rate gifted and talent programs) is often exchanged for the 
political credit that more advantaged and involved parents bring 
to a school. 

The pressure from more affluent and better educated parents 
to keep schools tracked and to have their children placed and 
kept in the highest-level courses certainly reflects a competitive, 
individualistic attitude toward the purpose of schooling. But 
in racially mixed schools this view can take on another dimen- 
sion. Because race, class, assessed ability, and track placements 
interrelate, heterogeneous ability grouping may mean racial inte- 
gration in classes where none existed before. Fearing that 
minority-student enrollment leads to lower educational stan- 
dards, white and we Hhy parents often lobby for their children's 
enrollment in more racially and socioeconomically homoge- 
neous gifted and talented programs or honors courses within 
desegregated schools. Most truly believe that their children will 
receive a better education in a homogeneous classroom. Given 
what we know about teacher expectations for students in dif- 
ferent tracks and the resulting level of difficulty of the work that 
is assigned to students in those tracks, these parents are correct 
in their assumptions. 

Successful untracking, then, will depend on building sup- 
portive communities both within and outside the school. This 
political dimension asks, "How might competing interests — such 
as advocates for the gifted, for the disadvantaged, and for 
minorities— redefine their roles and create a collective advocacy 
for all children?" Building such new communities will be an 
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essentially political process and will require the political leader- 
sliip of educators. Such support must emerge from reasoned and 
critical inquiry, based on research, self-study, and democratic 
values. And, it must be built on new norms— on new confidence 
in the intellectual capacities of all children and new confidence 
in the ability of schools to provide for all a far richer and more 
meaningful education than that now reserved only for those in 
the top tracks. 

This book is an ambitious first step in our effort to understand 
and share the process of untracking. It should provide both 
inspiration and sobering insight to schools that are considering 
untracking. None of the schools whose stories are told here has 
resolved all of its tracking problems; many are still vulnerable to 
social and political forces grounded in old norms regarding race, 
class, ability, and competition for the "best" education. What 
matters here is that these schools, and those who read about 
them, should bear witness to the most essential lesson about 
altering schools in ways that serve all children well: At the same 
time that schools eniertain new techniques, they must also 
recognize and be willing to confront the fact that tracking is 
simply a structural manifestation of norms deeply rooted in the 
culture of schooling and a reflection of the political forces driven 
by these norms. 

Jeannie Oakes 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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To the Editor: 

I think tracking is a good idea. Advanced students 
should be permitted to enter an advanced placement 
class, rather than be forced to remain in a class where 
other students are failing or getting low grades. 

— xJeffrey Genovese, AUston, Massachusetts, 
Bosix)n Globe, 7 February, 1991 



Dear Jeff: 

My name is Amy Pelletier, and I am a first year student 
at Mount Holyoke College. I was in homogeneously 
grouped classes in seventh grade aad changed to 
heterogeneously grouped classes (at Pioneer Volley 
Regional School in Northfield, Massachusetts) 
in eighth grade. 

When the transition was first made, I did not imlly 
understand what was happening, and therefore saw 
little change. Then I began to notice that there were 
different students in all my classes. I was no longer 
"stuck" in the "high-level" rotation where I saw the 
same people all the time. By the time I graduatt^d, 
I knew all the people in my class, not just their names, 
but something about them. 

There was also a change in the style of teaching. 
Muoh more work was done in groups, rather than 
lecture. As a result, teachers were able to work more 
one-on-one with students. With this, students learned 
to be responsible to each other, not just to the teaoher 
I remember one particular project which reqxiired that 
our group read a short story, come up with a script, 
and make a movie. While I had no problem writing the 
dialogue, I did not know where to start in making tOie 
video. Luckily, the others in my group (from the 
"lower" levels) were very creative and knowledgeable 
when it came to acting, recording, and film editing. 
It is in these groups where people realized and learned 
to respect everyone's interests and talents. 
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Many people are worried about the effects of 
heterogeneoias grouping on the "upper" levels, fearing 
that the "lower" level students vTill hold them back. 
I can honestly say I don't feel I was held back by any 
other student. After the transition, I did not see a 
change in the challenge of the class work. If a student 
was having difficulties, there were always alternative 
ways for the teacher to approach the siibject. For 
example, in my senior English class we read JDn <JekyU 
and Mr. Hyde. One student was having trouble getting 
through the book, and he was given the cassette 
matching the story, which allowed him to keep up with 
the cla^s participate in discussions. Another 
example is from my physics class where there were 
many different levels ranging from the top 6 percent 
of my class to the lower quarter. Our teacher combined 
mathematical problems and book learning with many 
hands-on activities. These projects included a rubber 
band race car contest and an egg drop contest. 
Ironically enouigh, the "lower" levels were far more 
successful than the "upper" level students in these 
assignments which applied oxor booX knowledge to 
real life. 

I recall that in the debate on the change to hetero- 
geneous grouping, many "upper" level students were 
afraid of becomdng bored in their classes. However, 
I did not experience this. I believe this is where 
teachers miost become more flexible in assignments, 
allowing students to do independent or extra work 
if they so desire. In my school, the opportunity for 
independent study is readUj' available and open to all 
students who fmd they have a particular interest and 
want to pursue it further Independent prqjects provide 
opportunity for students to study more in depth, while 
fostering responsibility, creativity; and motivation. 
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Another concern Is that the "upper" level student will 
have problems being accepted at top colleges and 
universities. I have not seen this to be true, however, 
since students from my class and the class before me 
are currently attending Georgetown University, Mount 
Holyoke College, Smith College, University of Vermont, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and others. 

I feel there is a great deal of discrimination among 
students grouped homogeneously. Not only do the 
"upper" level students look down on those in "lower" 
levels, but the "lower" students have many stereotypes 
for those in higher levels. These stereotypes are unfair 
since the level where students are placed is often 
determined by a stiandardized test which does not truly 
measure their capabilities. Heterogeneous grouping, on 
the other hand, lessens this discrimination by allowing 
students to interact with each other about these 
preconceived notions. 

I believe that heterogeneous grouping is also more 
realistic In the long run. For example, colleges or 
universities generally run on a heterogeneous system, 
where people sign up for the classes they are interested 
in. On a broader scaJe, life in the "real world" involves 
dealing with people v/ho are not at the same level as 
you. Therefore, I feel that heterogeneous grouping 
does not disadvantage any student academically, and 
the social and psychological gains are tremendous. 

I hope that these thougt.tfl have helped you dispel some 
fears about mixed-level grouping. Your worries are 
not imcommon; many students and parents experience 
them when there is discussion of this type of structural 
change. I wish you well and hope that you find the 
change as advantageous as I have. 

Sincerely, 



Amy Pelletier 
May P,, 1991 
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From Tracking to Untracking: 
A Paradigm Shift 

America is rife wth talk of school refonn. The growing expecta- 
tion that schools will educate all students at increasingly higher 
levels poses new challenges for educators, and many are res- 
ponding by reorganizing school practices heretofore considered 
"givens." Among those practices are tracking and ability 
grouping. 

What is tracking? Ticking involves the categorizing of stu- 
dents according to particular measures of intelligence into dis- 
tinct groups for purposes of teaching and leaTiing, Once they 
have been sorted and classified, students are provided with cur- 
riculum and instruction deemed suited to their ability and 
matched to spoken or unspoken assessments of each students 
future. Research has dramatically demonstrated, however, that 
this practice has ci^ted as many problems as it was designed 
to solve. 

TVacking does not result in the equal and equitable distribu- 
tion of effective schooling among all students. Instead, on the 
one hand, it allocates the most valuable school experiences — 
including challenging and meaningful curricula, top-qualjty 
instruction, and high .teacher expectations — to students who 
already have the greates t academic, economic, and social advan- 
tages. On the other hand, those who face the greatest struggles in 
school — and in life in general — receive a more impoverished cur- 
riculum based on lov;er assessments of their learning capacity. 
Over time, students at the lower levels move so much more 
slowly than those at the higher ones that difiFerences that may 
have been real but not profound in the earlier grades become 
gigantic gaps in terms of achievement, attitude, and self-esteem. 
Furthermoi^, the sorting of students into groups of "haves" and 
"have-nots" contradicts the American educational credo that 
schools are democratic communities of learners whose purpose 
is to offer equal educational opportunity to all. 

In the light of growing awareness of the real costs of tracking 
and greater familiarity with effective heterogeneous classroom 
methodologies, schools across the country are beginning to 
switch from practices that result in unequal access to knowledge 
to superior approaches designed to provide equal educational 
opportunity. We call this process "imtracking." Tliis book is 
about some of many schools, mostly at the middle level, that 
have begun this process. We call these institutions "untracking 
schools/' 

Untracking schools are those that aie replacing the grouping 
of students by ability with mixed-ability classrooms. These 
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grouping changes are made in tandem with sliifts in curriculum, 
teaching approaches, and assessment strategies designed to 
enhance learning for more diverse groups of students. These 
schools also adopt routines and structui^es redesigned to extend 
expectations for success to all students and to foster a strong 
sense of the .school as a community of learners. Moving into 
uncharted territory, untracldng schools create new conditions for 
learning and teaching and, in the process, redefine their own 
character in relation to a true commitment to discover and nur- 
ture the genius in all their students. 

As schools venture into the leirgely unmapped terrain of het- 
erogeneous grouping, they encounter challenging questions that 
lie at the heart of public education: Wliat is our mission? What 
do we want all our students to know when they leave oui' school? 
How are our grouping practices compatible with our mission 
and goals? What are the values that will guide us in developing 
alternatives? What kinds of curriculum and instruction can 
enhance new grouping practices? How will we asse5is student 
progi^ess? How can we introduce change without sacrificing our 
best practices? How will we explain our changes to all the con- 
stituencies who have a stake in our school? 

As educators come up with their own answers to these (|ues- 
tions, the new practices that they adopt reflect a shift in the 
norms that underlie their daily routines. And as each school, 
in the process of untracking, begins to claim its uniqueness, it 
also shares characteristics with other schools including a new 
emphasis on: 

• Releasing intelligence rather than quantifying it 

• Nurtuiing effort rather than defining ability 

• Building strengths lather than sorting according to weakness 

• Developing dispositions and skills necessary for lifelong 
learning across all areas of knowledge rather than imparting 
particular information in a given subject area 

• Balancing concepts with meaningful content 

• Building on students aspirations rather than circumscribing 
their di*eams 

• Recognizing students as membei^ of a learning community 
rather than as products of an assembly line 

What gives these schools their distinct personalities is the means 
by which they make these shifts, the sticitegies that they adopt, 
and the accommodations that they make along the way — 
all of which reflect the different contexts in which they find 
themselves. 
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The Scope of Tracking in Public Schools 

Ii ^very school I've visited, there is a clearly delineated "top," 
"iT: die," and ''bottom" group. There is an across-the-board 
comfort with the notion of ability grouping, and it dictates 
the critical pixxess of aligning youngsters with instructional 
experiences and with one another In almost every classroom 
I've visited, the teacher has given me a fairly direct signal as 
to how fast or slow, how gifted or average, or how facile or 
straggling the group is — and what effect this has on depth, 
pacing, and other instructional considerations. 

— ^Peler Buttenwieser, "Notes from the field," 
for the Ford Foundation, 1985 

TVacking and its various modifications have been accepted fea- 
tures of this country's schools for nearly a ccntuiy Coming into 
use at a time when groudng numbei^ of immigi-aat children 
were enrolling in public schools, tmcking was adopted as a legiti- 
mate means of sorting out those students who were viewed as 
having limited preparation or capacity for schooling from native 
child)"en. By the 1920s, some schools had developed as many as 
eight distinctly labeled tracks — classical, arts, engineering, aca- 
demic, noiTnal, commercial business, commercial secretarial, 
and general — each representing particular curricnla that in turn 
reflected assessments of students' probable social and vocational 
futures. And as Buttenwieser— who represented the Ford Found- 
ation on visits to nearly one hundred secondary schools across 
the country — found, as recently as 1985, few high schools even 
considered reform of tracking. 

Tracking and ability grouping cheiracterize the organization 
of classrooms for even younger students, too. Approximately 
two-thirds of th<i principals of middle-level schools surveyed in 
1990 by Jomills Henry Braddock II of Johns Hopkins University 
reported the use of whole-class grouping by ability in at least 
some academic subjects, and one out of five reported such 
grouping in all subjects. Braddock's survey 2Jso revealed that in 
all subjects but reading, whole-class ability grouping increased 
as students moved from fifth through ninth grade. These find- 
ings complement those of John Lounsbury and Donald Clark 
who, in a 1990 study of over a thousand eighth-grade classrooms, 
found that eighth graders are almost invariably grouped homo- 
geneously for at least part of their school day, with 89 percent of 
the classrooms observed using some form of ability grouping. 

In most schools, these practices are both well intentioned 
and convenient. Even educators who doubt the value of tracking 
are frequently unfamiliar with practices that work effectively 
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with heterogeneously grouped classes. But nowadays tradition, 
convenience, and lack of compelling alternatives are no longer 
adequate reasons to maintain tracking and ability-grouping 
practices. In the 1990s, we loiow that tracking is both harmful 
and unnecessaiy. New grouping, cuiriculum, and instructional 
practices that are more compatible with the democratic philos- 
ophy of American society must feature in any agenda for mean- 
ingftil school reform. 

Negative Effects of Tracking 

Despite public disappointment with the performance of 
American students, the contribution of daily school routines to 
underachievement is often dismissed as trifling. In fact, the 
unequal distribution of favorable learning conditions virtually 
institutionalizes patterns of unequal achievement among stu- 
dents. This imbalance allocates advantageous experiences dis- 
proportionately to those students already favored by race and 
class, beginning with the curriculum. 

In some districts, for example, entire schools constitute a 
"high track" where a disproportionately white, middle-class stu- 
dent body has access to a curriculum that offers solid prepara- 
tion for post-secondary education. At the same time, other 
schools in the same district may offer a mostly minority student 
body a compaiatively remedial curriculum. In many districts, 
course-enrollment patterns inside individual schools replicate 
this pattern— with poor, African-American, Latino, and students 
who are recent immigrants largely absent hnom courses that offer 
access to the higher-level knowledge needed for educational suc- 
cess and bmadened life opportunities. These students are often 
to be found in disproportionate numbers in the lower-level 
courses of the "general" or "vocational" curriculum. 

At the middle level, patterns of race and class segregation and 
the differences in curriculum offered to various groups are 
obvious by the eighth grade. According to data compiled by the 
National Educational Longitudinal Survey of 1988 (NELS:88), 
African-American, Latino, Native American, and low-income 
eighth graders are twice as likely as white or upper-income 
eighth graders to be in remedial math combes. Not only do 
students in remedial settings receive a less demanding cur- 
riculum; their teachers are also more likely to be less experienced 
in the classroom. For example, researcher Lorraine McDonnell 
and her colleagues found that teachers in 42 percent of tl;e reme- 
dial, vocational, and general-r-nathematics sections have been 
teaching for five years or less, compared with 19 percent of those 
in the pre-algebra and algebra-1 sections. 
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Inequalities in learning conditions extend to other aspects of 
school life as well. As Jonathan Kozol has documented in Savage 
Inequalities: Children in Americas Schools, students who face 
enormous hurdles of poverty and discrimination in their per- 
sonal lives also attend schools that are intellectually and physi- 
cally inhospitable learning environments. In these schools, 
textbooks and library resources are woefully inadequate — ^a situ- 
ation that virtually ensures that many students wiQ not master 
grade-level material regardless of their effort or ability. The 
absence of modem learning tools such as computers further 
cripples achievement. In this context of ''scarce resources," poor 
schools may be forced into allocating advantages according to 
their estimate of which students are 'most deserving/' thus insti- 
tutionalizing greater opportunity for some while leaving others 
to manage without the necessary tools for learning. 

Kozol notes that the "restructuring" efforts of the 1980s have 
scarcely taken hold in these impoverished schools where, in 
comparison with their middle-class counterparts, poor students 
have limited exposure to the kinds of cutting-edge classnK>m 
practices that nurture success. While schools in well-to-do dis- 
tricts may implement a conceptual curriculum based on inquiry, 
simulations, research activities, technolog}^-assisted instruction, 
and authentic school-level decision making, schools in poorer 
districts often remain isolated from state-of-the-art improvement 
efforts. These disparities further situate poor schools on the 
remedial margins of public education. 

By the same token, the antiquated practices that often charac- 
terize remedial settings further undermine achievement. One of 
the most harmful of these is grade retention. Although research 
has powerfully documented the fact that repeating a grade at any 
leve] rarely promotes achievement and frequently contributes to 
student disengagement and dropping out, the practice is wide- 
spread — especially for poor children. According to NELS:88, by 
the time American students reach the end of eighth grade, nearly 
one out of five has repeated a grade; however, more than one out 
of three students from low-income families have experienced at 
least one retention. Once retained, students are increasingly vul- 
nerable to placement at a lower level or in special education. 
Mar>' Lee Smith and Lorrie Shepard in Flunking Grades, for 
example, have noted strong correlations between the use of grade 
retention and high rates of special education placement. 

Calls for "reforms" like longer school days or greater standsird- 
ization of curriculum will not have much impact on learning 
until harmful practices inside the schools themselves change. 
Reforms are needed to alter the quality of relationships, cur- 
riculum, and instmction in every classroom. Untracking, with its 
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emphasis on enriching the intellectual and social experiences 
of all students, is a critical strategy for addi-essing the issue of 
quality in education. 

Spe c Problems with Tracking 
Youfig Adolescents 

The education of young adolescents must, of course, be an 
integrated venture; physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 
development are intertwined and interactive. To rank one 
dimension above the others, to try to separate them out, is to 
misunderstand the nature of the ten-to-fourteen-yeax*-old. 

—John Lounsbury, Middle SchoolJoumal, 1991 

Young adolescence is a unique period of development. Students 
from grades five through nine grow at a pace that is as rapid as 
that experienced from birth to age three. Their development is 
multifaceted and dramatic, involving not only physical matura- 
tion but also social, emotional, and intellectual growth. These 
changes are erratic and occur on an individual basis: for 
example, a pre-algebra student may also still enjoy playing with 
Lego or having a stufiFed animal in bed with her; another who 
lacks confidence in basic academic skills may nonetheless, 
demonstrate a sophisticated level of social awareness. 

TVacking practices sharply contradict patterns of intellectual 
development of young adolescents. For example, the placement 
of students in settings that emphasize rote memorization over 
problem solving ignores research demonstrating that critical 
thinking is not inherently beyond the capacities of young 
adolescents. As Lounsbury and Clark have noted, most eighth 
graders can: 

• Consider alternative solutions to problems 

• Imagine consequences of a given hypothesis, and come up 
with reasonable answers to a variety of "What if . . . ? " questions 

• Make plans and think ahead 

• Think about thinking, understand different perspectives, and 
consider other points of view 

However, many students are rarely given the opportunity to 
develop these intellectual capacities. Based on their observations 
of eighih-grade classrooms, Lounsbury and Clark conclude that, 
despite rhetoric to the contrary, many activities still focus on 
work sheets, test taking, listening, and copying, whereas rela- 
tively little of t!ie teaching engages students in solving problems, 
manipulating data, or investigating real-life situations that 
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develop complex thinking. They note further that in these class- 
rooms, "students seem distanced from their own learning." Not 
surprisingly, then, according to NELS:88, nearly 50 percent of 
eighth graders report that they are bored at school half or most 
of the time! 

The diverse patterns of eai-ly-adolescent development cry out 
for the kind of education that opens rather than closes doors and 
encourages rather than discourages intellectual and social explo- 
ration. Even if homogeneity were desirable, the rapid rate of 
adolescent development makes creating a truly homogeneous 
group of young people a virtual impossibility — even for one year! 
Recognition of early adolescence as a stage of life characterized 
by diverse patterns of growth underscores the benefits of hetero- 
geneous grouping at the middle level. 

But the current state of America's young people suggests even 
more poignant reasons for eliminating tracking at the middle 
level. In 1990, the National Commission on the Role of the 
School and the Community in Improving Adolescent Health pro- 
claimed that "for the first time in the history of this country, 
young people are less healthy and less prepared to take their 
places in society than were their parents." In CODE BLUE: 
Uniting for Healthier Youth, the commission documented serious 
symptoms of alienation among young people related to school 
failure, violence, and substance abuse in the context of changing 
social conditions. The commission found that the lives of many 
adolescents were characterized by: 

• Extensive poverty: one of every three urban children and one 
of every four children overall live in poverty 

• Drastic alterations in family composition and stability 

• Declining contact between young people and adults 

• A deterioration of traditional neighborhoods and 
extended families 

• Diminished parental supervision and guidance 

• Increasing impact on young people of television, radio, 
movies, and magazines 

• Continuing, and in some cases increasing, racial and ethnic 
hostility and discrimination, which damage self-esteem and 
limit the Ufe chances of minority youth 

• Inadequate housing and unsafe neighborhood environments 

As CODE BLUE makes clear, students in the 1990s need schools 
that offer more, not less, of a sense of belonging and more, not 
less, protection from prejudice and dehumanizing expeiiences. 
Untracldng is a major strategy for creating such schools. 
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Alternatives to Tracking: 
New Tools aitd Assumptions 

Increased awareness of the harm of tracking in and of itself 
has not been enough to bring about change. Nor have well- 
publicized findings of academic and social needs provoked sys- 
temic reform. What schools have needed and what they now 
have are new ways of organizing curriculum and instruction so 
that all students can learn appropriate "grade-level" material in 
mixed-ability groups. New practices have demonstrated, for 
example, that: 

• All students can benefit from the thinking-skills and enrich- 
ment activities often offered only to those labeled "gifted" 
and "talented." 

• High expectations for everyone can be communicated through 
school routines and classroom techniques, which result in 
increased student effort and higher achievement for all. 

• Cooperative learning and other innovative teaching 
approaches can deepen academic learning for all students 
while promoting self-esteem. 

• Meaningful hands-on learning activities oi^anized around 
themes can help students perfect basic skills and teach them 
to synthesize information from different sources, apply 
knowledge, and solve problems. 

• Schools can successfully peel off the bottom levels of a 
grouping hierarchy — courses labeled 'l^asic" or "general" — 
and expose everyone to grade-level textbooks, activities, and 
expectations while providing extra support for those who 
need it. 

Educators today also know more about the nature of human 
intelligence itself. Although no one would be foolish enough to 
claim that everyone enters life with identical abilities, it is clear 
that intelligence is not fixed forever at birth. Human beings can 
become intelligent and can learn intelligent behavior, what stu- 
dents derive from the classroom depends to a gi eat extent not on 
an "I.Q. factor" but on academic environments that equip them 
to use theii" intelligence as lifelong learners, citizens, parents, and 
workers. Moreover, intelligence grows as students are challenged 
to apply learning in settings where they interact vAih others who 
have strengths different from their own. 
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A Changing Economy, Demographics, 
and Tracking 

The modem employee must be more highly educated, better 
informed, more flexible than ever before. He or she must be, 
because what were paying for is the ability to think, to solve 
problems, to make informed judgments, to distinguish 
between right and wrong, to discern the proper course of 
action in situations and circumstances that are necessarily 
ai Mguous. 

— ^David Keams, Xerox Corporation 

The American economic and social landscape is changing. 
Increasingly decision makers are acknowledging the connection 
between a healthy economy and a solid educational system. 
Although an educated labor force does not in and of itself assure 
economic growth, there is general agreement that the economy 
of the future must be founded on a high-skill, high-wage work 
force. In addition, the U.S. economy now operates as part of a 
global one with business and industry acting both in competition 
and cooperation with institutions from Asian and Pacific Rim 
countries and a unified European Community. 

More workers of the future will cc le from the fast-growing 
population groups that today are making up a lai^er and lai^er 
proportion of the school-age population — ^Afiican-American, 
Latino, immigrant, Asian, and Native American children. 
According to many economic forecasters, by the year 2000, 85 
percent of all new labor force participants wiU be non-white, 
female, or both. Many vvtU be called upon to perform work 
oriented more toward providing services, often of a technical 
nature, than toward producing goods. 

These economic and demographic shifts together highlight 
new directions in the reform of American education. No longer 
can schools train only selected students as decision makers or 
assume that those who have learned to follow directions and per- 
form basic skills are adequately prepared for future employment. 
No longer can schools conclude that most students wiU never be 
called upon to interact with others in creating solutions to com- 
plex problems. Given rapid technological change, young people 
entering the labor force now need skills that go beyond those 
that prepare them for one specific job slot. They need an educa- 
tion that prepares them to be lifelong learners. And as the 
American population becomes increasingly heterogeneous, 
schools must nurture a greater appreciation of diversity. 

In the hiture, whatever form the economy takes, high levels of 
educational attainment will provide an advantage in life. At the 
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same time, the prospects of those with high-school diplomas 
or less will diminish. By implication, then, schools must assume 
that all students wall at some time in their lives seek post- 
secondary education as a route to greater opportunity. 

In this changing social context, public schools must assure the 
public that all students, not just "the best" ones, are prepared to 
take advantage of future opportunities. As the implications of 
changing social conditions become clear, and as more con- 
stituencies clamor for school accountability, tracking becomes 
more difficult to justify. Tracked schools that relegate those stu- 
dents most in need of expanded opportunity to levels that offer 
the least fail to meet either the needs of changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions or pressures for accountability. 

Tracking as a Public-Policy Issue 

As a country we need to realize the long-term results of 
tracking. Then we must commit ourselves to educate all 
students. Only a change in philosophy of education — away 
from the factory model— can bring about needed results. Our 
country will not survive in its present form with anything less. 

— Launa Ellison, Clara Barton Open School, Minneapolis 

Given the more precise understanding of the nature of human 
intelligence and the wider availability of alternatives to tracking 
that we now have, it becomes clear that tracking has less to do 
with ability than we have supposed. At the same time, what is 
apparent is that tracking has everything to do with opportunity. 
And the ways in which our institutions, including our public 
schools, structure opportunity is a matter for public discussion, 
debate, and policy. 

Thinking about tracking raises certain fundamental questions: 
What constitutes an adequate education? Education for what? 
Education for whom? How can schools become places that offer 
a meaningful education to all students? These questions go to 
the very heart of public policy. 

Since 1954, the United States has made significant strides 
toward opening the schoolhouse door to many children who had 
been excluded from educational opportunities. Public laws on 
both federal and state levels now affirm that everyone has a right 
to a free, adequate, and appropriate public-school education. But 
when we begin to examine the opportunities offered to our chil- 
dren once the^ enter that schoolhouse door, and when we begin 
to look at how these opportunities differ according to race and 
economic status, we begin to sec that, for all our best intentions, 
we have not gone far enough. 
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In Older for the promise of equal educational opportunity 
to be fully realized, certain steps must be taken to eliminate 
practices that divide students into categories of "more able" or 
'less able" learners and that provide unequal access to knou'l- 
edge. Untracking must begin before the high-school level; when 
schools follow practices that deny pre-high-school students 
access to critical gatekeeping knowledge or fail to push them to 
master material necessary for success in subsequent years, they 
virtually bar young people fix)m future opportunities, 

Untracking requires abandoning a strategy that sorts students 
according to individual weakness in favor of one that groups 
them in terms of collective strength. It also requires a shift &X)m 
nurturing the ability of some children to cultivating effort, persis- 
tence, and pride in work in all children. V/e must move beyond 
a mindset that defines good education as a scarce resource, 
with the "best" reserved for the most "deserving," to one that 
envisions a society in which good education is abundant enough 
for aJl. 

Untracking necessarily provokes a reconsideration of the pur- 
pK>ses of education. In this information age, a democratic society 
cannot survive with an unequal distribution of knowledge. In an 
era when knowledge truly is power, a redistribution of knowl- 
edge is both fair and necessary. 

Ultimately, reform of tracking practices in Americas schools 
must be sustained by the conviction that education in a democ- 
racy rests on purposes that extend beyond the goal of grooming 
children for their future participation in tlie labor market. In a 
democratic society, schcx)ls are moral institutions, and their pur- 
poses must include helping students to become good people. An 
education worthy of the name must first nurture children's full 
potential for participation as citizens in the human community. 
As schools adopt more equitable grouping practices based upon 
a commitment to these values, they fulfill their historical respon- 
sibility not only to help individuals improve their lots in life but 
also to strengthen the foundation for more just, inclusive, demo- 
cratic, and productive communities. 
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Toward More Demoa otic Education for AU 

Most governments have been based on the denial of equal 
rights; ours began by affirming those rights. They said, some 
men are too igttorant, and vicious, to share in government. 
Possibly so, said we; and, by your system, you would always 
keep them ignorant and vicious. We propose to give all 
a chance; and we expected the weak to grow stnDnger, the 
ignorant, wiser; and all better, and happier together 

— ^Abraham Lincoln, 1858 

This book is a celebration of the capacity of schools to make 
significant changes in the most fundamental of school routines: 
the grouping of students for purposes of instruction. It is an 
appreciation of the principals and teachers, students, school- 
boai^d members, and other citizens who are carrying forth a 
vision in which all students will learn in a heterogeneous setting. 
It is a recognition of the enormous energy, creativity, resourceful- 
ness, and persistence of those schools that have taken the first 
steps toward dismantling tracking and ability-grouping prac- 
tices, which have outlived their usefulness in our schools and 
communities. 

In undertaking to provide equal access to knowledge to all stu- 
dents, the schools in this book pursue educational goals that are 
truly "homegrown" American. In light of what these schools 
have accomplished, the quest for some abstract notion of "world- 
class standards'' becomes irrelevant. Were we to extend to all 
children in America learning opportunities equal to those offered 
in these schools, we would meet our own highest academic 
expectations, and our classroom standards would far surpass 
those anywhere else in the worid. If policymakers attended to the 
stories that these schools tell, they would not have to resort to 
invidious comparisons with other countries to stimulate change. 
The inspiration for reform lies in our own backyard. 

This book is grounded on firsthand experiences with reform, 
observatiors of effective classrooms that are heterogeneously 
grouped, and visits to schools striving to help all students achieve 
by providing equal access to a meaningful cuniculum. The 
stories of these schools form a stark contrast to tales of doom 
and gloom about American schools in general and suggest that 
reports of the death of public education in the United States are 
truly premature. The schools in this book have taken on one of 
the most serious and persistent problems in this country today- 
unequal access to knowledge— and have devised solutions that 
renew and invigorate learning for everyone in their classrooms. 
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Our study begins with an overview of the components of suc- 
cessful untracking in schools and districts. Subsequent ch-^pters 
reexamine and explore these components in grcater depth 
through the experiences of specific schools. These chapters also 
highlight innovative examples of parent involvement, reform of 
school culture, curriculum, instruction, assessment, and coun- 
seling, which together and separately support untracking. 
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The starting point for reform is less important than whether 
the issue is powerful and inspiring enough to generate 
enthusiasm, reveal broader political questions, compel 
devoted leadership, and serve as a vehicle for community 
commitment. 

—Robert Moses, The Algebra Project 

Although few schools have totally abandoned grouping by ability, 
increasing numbers are dramatically reducing their reliance on 
homogeneous grouping, and many are exploring ways to provide 
equal access to knowledge for all students in groups that reflect a 
diversity of backgrounds, learning styles, and abilities. Because 
tViis process is begun at different points, the extent of untracking 
varies from school to school. 

For example, some schools begin with as many as fifteen dif- 
ferent levels in all subjects and reduce that number to three or 
four, whereas others begin with three to five groupings and 
narrow that number to one or at most Uvo levels of instruction. 
Among untracking schools, most had initially structured each of 
their grades into four or more levels in reading or language arts, 
math, and science and into three levels or more in social studies. 
In the first year of change, almost all eliminated homogeneously 
grouped classes in social studies and science. After a few years, 
many virtually eliminated reading and language-arts levels, but 
most still offer two or tliree levels in math. 

At a time when the term "restructuring" has come to mean dif- 
ferent things to different people, Donald Le May, principal of 
Valley Junior High School in Carlsbad, California, speaks for 
many untracking schools when he asserts that "the elimination 
of tracking and by implication the categorizing of students is the 
only meaningful way to 'restructure' schools for success." In 
these schools, untracking is an ongoing process. Guided by a 
passion for improving student achievement and knowledge of 
research findings, these schools reform curriculum, instruction, 
and assessment to allow diverse groups of students to learn 
together in heterogeneous classrooms. 
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Untracking: An Art and a Science 

As untracking schools implement refotms, they adopt techniques 
tailored to their own context. As Deborah Meier, principal of 
New Yorks Central Park East Secondary School, reports: 

What the "system" can do is create the structural conditions 
that encourage people to want to change and give them 
sufficient autonomy to do so, and that provide support and 
encouragement even when they blunder in the course of 
creating their interpretation of the "good school" But in the 
end the change must be homegrown. 

Thus, the actual process of dismantling a rigid tracking system 
and adopting alternatives follows no particular recipe. Untrack- 
ing schools recognize that changes in the school culture and 
involvement of parents and the community along with innova- 
tions in curriculum, instruction, assessment, and counseling are 
necessary to support new grouping practices. However, the pace, 
order, and scope of changes are not always obvious, and they 
vary from school to school. If untracking requires certain basic 
ingredients, eveiy school works with these ingredients in dif- 
ferent proportions, measuring each according to the taste of the 
school community to create a flavor uniquely its own. 

Few schools, even those grounded in the deepest commit- 
ments to democratic schooling, have untracked completely. 
Why? Schools inhabit the real world with all its cultural norms 
and political realities, and a variety of "real world" constraints 
may slow or inhibit reform. Some of the constraints are bud- 
getary or contractual. Others are regulatory, as is the case when 
state regulations stipulate that schools must offer special or sepa- 
rate classes for "gifted" or "ungifted" students. Still others are 
organizational or political. 

For these reasons, the process of untracking begins at different 
points, engages different actors, reaches different stages within 
varying time periods, and strikes different compromises with the 
constituency groups in each school. What untracking schools do 
share is their willingness to move toward gi'eater equity and 
excellence despite the constraints that they encounter, beginning 
at the point of least resistance. 

The stories of untracking schools suggest that certain compo- 
nents are basic to the process of eliminating tracking. They 
include: 

• A clear school mission articulated in terms of the belief that 
all students can learn and the conviction that schools must 
play the major role in intellectual development by ensuring 
equal access to knowledge 
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• School-based leadei^hip with teacher and p?Jt-ent support 
for change 

• A plan for change gi-ounded in research-based practices 

• Ample time for staff development 

• A pliase-in process supported by school organizational 
aiTangements 

• Changes in school routines to create a climate that reflects 
a commitment to involve all students equally in learning 
opportunities 

These components work together in some measure to catalyze an 
agenda for action. The schools own stories tell of how teachers, 
parents, and citizens weave tliesc components together in ways 
unique to their communities. 

Developing a ''High Expectations'' Mission 

A mission statement is a powerful tool for school improvement. 
Properly constructed, it empowers everyone in the school to 
assume responsibility for the schools ultimate direction. It is, 
at once, a commitment, a promise, a guide for decisions, and 
a set of criteria by which to measure the schools progress- 
toward its defined purposes. Increasingly, the mission^^^ 
statement is indispensable for elTective school leaders'hip. 

—Council on Middle Level Education of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP), 1987 

Untracking is not an end in itself. It is a means to an end, and 
that end is improved learning for everyone in a school that 
values the contribution of all students to a learning community. 
Although that mission is formulated in different w^ays, the 
common thread is the conviction that all children have the 
capacity to learn and that it is the schools' responsibility to 
develop an environment where this can take place. 

At the Wellesley Middle School in Massachusetts, for example, 
untracking is tied to a set of core beliefs about leami/ng that con- 
stitutes a powerful school mission. These include the following: 

• All students are capable of high achievement, Tiot just our 
fastest and most confident learners 

• Consistent effort leads to success 

• You are not supposed to understand everything the first 
time around 

• Mistakes help one to leani 

'4 J 
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These beliefs shape the view among Wellesley staff that un- 
tracking is a route to strengthening learning for all children and 
a strategy of school change that has a purpose beyond itself. As 
principal John D'Auria says: 

If tracking would help us accomplish our goals at this school, 
then we would use it. But we believe in producing active 
learners, critical thinkers, and risk takers, and tracking our 
students by ability quite simply doesn't allow us to achieve 
our goals. 

These beliefs not only form a rationeJe for untracking but also 
shape decisions about all aspects of school improvement ranging 
from staff development to teaching and curriculum reforms. 
Moreover, they are a starting point for explaining changes in stu- 
dent grouping, curriculum, and instruction to parents, school- 
board members, and new teachers. As D'Auria emphasizes: 

Heterogeneous groupings will fail without the core beliefs. It is 
not enough to institute a policy change on any level v^thout a 
basic understanding of what you want to do, why you want to 
do it, and what you need to accomplish your goals. 

J.T. Crawford, principeJ of Crete-Monee Junior High in Crete, 
Illinois, agrees. His schools mission embraces principles of the 
Effective Schools Movement, which emphasizes the conditions 
present in schools where all children succeed. High teacher 
expectations for student achievement is one of those essential 
conditions. "Everyone in the school has to be committed to the 
philosophy of high expectations, and you have to infuse every 
part of the school with that philosophy," Crawford insists. 
Crawford uses Effective Schools principles to lead regular staff 
discussions about annueJ objectives and to gauge the schools 
success in terms of meeting its own goals. As part of its un- 
tracking strategy, Crete-Monee focused first on closing the 
achievement gap between lower-testing and higher-testing stu- 
dents. Then, the school zeroed in on maximizing achievement 
among all students through professional development to support 
instructional cheinges and reduced ability grouping to strengthen 
the school community. 

In untracking, reviewing a school's mission is a necessary step 
in developing consensus about the reasoiv. for changing grouping, 
curricular, and instructional practices. A mission statement coa- 
lesces the staff around the central purpose of the school and 
offers a springboard for discussion about the need to change 
familiar and comfortable, but outmoded, practices. In the process 
of developing a mission statement, teacliers establish a shared 
vision for the learning of eJl students which they can tlien use as a 
measuring rod for assessing the value of all school practices. 
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School-Based Leadership with Teacher 
and Parent Involvement in Change 

The principal is the captain with full authority and 
responsibility for the ship. But if reasonably wise and 
prepared for the post, he or she will make [decisions for 
the welfare of those on the ship] in tlie company and 
with the counsel of others. 

—John Goodlad, A Place Called School, 1984 

Untracking cannot take place unless there is an effective partner- 
ship between the principal and teachers who are committed to 
change. A schools mission defines the purpose of adopting alter- 
natives to tracking, but it is the principal-teacher partnership 
that sets the terms for how that mission is to be accomplished. 
And although at the outset it is not necessary for all teachers 
to support alternatives, the enthusiasm of at least some of them 
is essential. 

Principals in untracking schools understand that their own lead- 
ership is pivotal during a period of change. As Janet Altersitz of 
Desert Sky Middle School in Glendale, Arizona, warns: 

Little will happen without the principal s interest, active 
participation, and leadership. It will be the principals 
enthusiasm and modeling that will gain the attention and 
respect of faculty members. Soliciting appropriate funds, 
reviewing test data, and keeping various publics informed 
are key duties for the principal. 

Principals like Alteisitz frequently define leadership and r^pon- 
sibility in terms of their role in articulating the schools mission 
to various constituencies and communicating research-based 
knowledge to teachers, parents, and school-board members- 
while at the same time being sensitive to alternative perspectives 
of all those who have a stake in the program. For example. Sue 
Galletti, former principal of the Islander Middle School in 
Mercer Island, Washington, remarks: 

I have become increasingly convinced that understanding the 
context within which arguments are presented (by thoroughly 
understandmg both points of view) is more important for 
creating a change than being able to articulate only one point 
of view. 

Principals in imtracking schools must also be familiar with new 
classroom strategies for mixed-level groups so that they can help 
teachers develop the requisite professional skills and expertise. 
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As Anna Bernard, principal of Prescott Middle School in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, reports: 

The most important things a principal can do to lEacilitate 
the initial steps in untracking are to communicate the belief 
that eliminating ability grouping is in the best interest of the 
students and to help teachers make the transition. A strong, 
well-prepared instructional leader who knows curriculum 
strategies and who believes that all teachers can teach all 
students in their classes is cmcial. 

Others add that leadership in untracking schools requires ceitain 
dispositions of chaiacter Experienced principals cite the impor- 
tance of "vision and courage" as well as "persistence, patience, 
and willingness to risk," and they note the need for a "strong- 
willed, persuasive principal with a sound sense of timing," As 
schools adopt innovations, principals may be called on to 
develop and communicate strategies for school-based decision 
making and planning, to incorporate the concerns of dissenters 
into plans for change, and to diffuse tension with humor and 
sound judgment. "One must be both an idealist and a pragmatist 
to make untracking work," says Margaret Bray of Femdale 
Middle School in rligh Point, North Carolina, 

Even the most committed principals do not claim the 
authority to bring about change by themselves. For example, 
May emphasizes the importance of stable leadership at all levels, 
including district leaders, site administrators, and teacher 
leaders. He also cites the benefits of having a school-based lead- 
ership team, including the principal and teachers, in place for 
five or more years. 

Many principals committed to reducing tracking exercise lead- 
ership by establishing conditions in their schools that enhance 
the likelihood of teacher success in heterogeneous classrooms, 
Christine Rath, former principal of Rundlett Junior High School 
in Concord, New Hampshire, underscores the value of organiza- 
tional structures, especially common planning time for teachers. 
Recognizing that teachers are their most valuable assets, many 
principals apply for extra funding to support oppoitunities for 
professional development. To ensure that teachers communicate 
with one another about successful strategies, principals make 
scheduling airangements that foster professional interaction and 
facilitate decision making on the part of teachers. In turn, these 
administrative supports boost the commitment of teachers to 
making the untracking process successful. 
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In unti-acking schools, supportive school leadership combines 
with teacher commitment to new classroom practices to effect 
change. This combination presupposes a certain level of teacher 
readiness, nurtured by the principal and supported by at least a 
core group of teachers. As Le May states, "Untracking is a chal- 
lenging proposition. No one is going to do this if they do not 
truly believe that it is possible and necessary." Likewise, Bray 
emphasizes that "at least several convinced teachers and some 
teachers trained as 'in-house experts' on workable techniques" 
are the most important resources that a school needs to sustain 
an unti'acldng effort. 

Administrators emphasize that change is unlikely without a 
group of teachers who believe that they have an investment in 
change. Bernard reports that Prescott's teachers and administra- 
tors together made the decision to begin to untrack by elimi- 
nating remedial groupings in reading and math. She notes, ''The 
decision was made based on test scores, behavior records, 
teachers' instructional techniques, and research findings. We 
took our proposal to the districts middle school director and the 
assistant superintendent of instruction, and it was approved." 

Jake Burlif associate superintendent of Harford County 
Public Schoolb in Bel Air, Maryland, adds that involving teachers 
requires a school climate that both encourages risk taking and 
stimulates dissatisfaction with the status quo. He advises: 

You need a lot of teacher collegiality and support to make 
this work. It s especially important to establish a climate that 
allows teachers to take risks. Teachers in our school were 
totally safe in trying different things. We also spent a lot of 
time on study and inquiry. Meaningful change won t occur 
until the people involved experience dissonance between what 
we know from research and what were doing that might be 
the opposite. 

Teachers themselves recognize that their commitment, willing- 
ness to experiment, and involvement in planning for change are 
crucial to success. As teachers from the Graham and Parks 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, note: 

Untmcking alone does not solve anything. Its what happens 
with kids after mixed-ability grouping occurs that matters. 
This must be put into teachers' hands— by empowering them, 
having them critically examine the current program, 
investigate other schools through visits or reading, and then 
develop their own ways. 

Among the first challenges that teachers and principalr. face is 
how to reorganj7e classroom practices to realize their goals. 
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Teachers must be involved in reviewing research, designing 
grouping alternative's, selecting or developing appropriate cur- 
ricula, learning new instructional approaches, and communi- 
cating with paients. For many teachers, these are new roles that 
require focused opportunities for development of new skills. 



Parent Parents can be powerful allies in the process of untracldng. They 

Involvement can also be powerful opponents. Parents of children who have 
in Change placed in "special" programs are especially sensitive to 

changes in grouping. Parents of students with disabilities are 
often waxy of changes that they fear will overwhelm their chil- 
dren or result in less attention being paid to individual learning 
needs. Likewise, parents of students labeled "gifted" may fear 
that changes will result in fewer challenges or undermine their 
children's chances to excel. 

In many schools, the adoption of alternatives to tracking has 
entailed educating parents about relevant research and alterna- 
tive approaches to curriculum and instruction. Educators must 
persuade pai-ents that untracking strengthens the student body 
as a whole, so that every child ends up mastering complex mate- 
rial. Principals and teachers may be called on to demonstrate 
that students have more to gain from learning together than 
from learning apart in separate, labeled programs. Moreover, 
once untracking begins, schools must endeavor to sustain 
parents' support. 

In many commurJties where educators seek to implement het- 
erogeneous groupuig, tjie most vocal parents opposed to change 
are often those who expect their children to enter selective pro- 
grams for "gifted and talented" students. These parents may be 
both politically powerful in the community and sophisticated in 
their ability to counter ar^guments in favor of heterogeneous 
grouping. They can be led to reconsider their opposition to 
change if they come to understand that inclusive schooling ofifers 
all students an education that is sometimes reserved only for 
those students labeled "gifted." 
Galletti tells this story: 

Our school is in a district where test scores are significantly 
higher than other districts in the state. Our parents are all 
college educated, and they were very committed to sorting 
kids into gifted programs. When our school made the 
commitment to more inclusive programs, some of our parents 
wei^e sophisticated enough to counter all our arguments with 
their own about why certain children needed to be separated 
into gifted classrooms. At the time, we had about ten percent 
of our students in gifted classes, and we used a variety of 
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measures to put them there. Based on the California Test of 
Basic Skills (CTBS), we required students to have an I.Q. score 
of 130, and we used this marker plus achievement scores on 
sub-tests to arrive at a total score for identifying ''gifted" 
students. 

We had lots of parent meetings, but this did not work 
effectively to convince parents to abandon the program. 
Finally, we called in a group of thirty parents who were most 
vocal against eliminating separate gifted programs. We met 
in the library, and we gave them the sixth-grade test data that 
we use to select students for the gifted classes for 250 real 
live kids. Their task was to identify 26 students for the gifted 
program. The parents quickly realized that 55 of these 
students had an I.Q. of 130 or above, but one student had an 
I.Q. of 150 but would not qualify because of his achievement 
scores and another had an I.Q. of 129 but did qualify once 
achievement scores were included. When the parents realized 
that they couldn't make decisions, they began to ask to expand 
the gifted program. I explained that even with an expanded 
program, I knew how some of tlie students would rank, and 
that many of the parents in the room had children who would 
not quality. 

At that point, the whole tenor in the room changed, and 
I saw lots of non-verbal reaction. We then began one hour of 
serious conversation, and those parents walked out of that 
meeting understanding that what they needed was a "gifted" 
program for 100 per cent of the kids. At the time, that meant 
a "Humanities" program with integrated instruction, 
cooperative learning, and a focus on thinking skills. The 
parents decided they would go to the school board with this 
idea, and I thought the community was going to massacre us. 
But they didn't. They lauded us and the proposal as the only 
way to go! We still identify "top" kids by I.Q., but its used 
purely to make sure that we spread those students around into 
different working groups. And the parents are very happy with 
what we have done. 

Other successful strategies to win support of skeptical parents 
for untracking include offering opportunities to learn about 
alternatives and to discuss changes with the teachers who will be 
implementing the new curriculum. For example: 
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• At Crete-Monee, when several parents who opposed changes 
in grouping practices and instructional approaches wrote 
"To the Editor" letters and spoke out at parent meetings, 
school staff invited them to join professional development 
sessions in cooperative learning. Crawford explains, "Lots of 
parents worry that cooperative learning is replacing regular 
instruction. They need to watch it to see that this is something 
we do to improve and augment instruction. They need to 
know it doesn't replace direct teaching of specific subject 
material like fractions.'' 

• At the Jericho Middle School in Jericho, New York, principal 
Anna Hunderfund assured parents concerned about the 
elimination of the schools pull-out "gifted-and-talented" 
program that nothing would be taken away from their 
children. She explained that changes in the nine-period day 
simply allowed all students to experience the enrichment 
curriculum formerly offered to only a few. 

• At the Wellesley Middle School, John D'Auria worked to 
build parent support for untracking through monthly "coffee 
evenings" at the houses of parents where he could present 
research findings about tracking and discuss the schools 
core beliefs that were developing among the faculty. D'Auria 
explained the school's core beliefs and described hurdles to 
their implementation: society's belief, shared by children, 
that intelligence is synonymous with speed, and a fear of 
improvising and venturing opinions on the part of children 
concerned with not getting the right gmswer He asks how 
many parents have heard themselves or others say "He seems 
to do this effortlessly," as if to discount hard work, or "My 
brother is the smart one. I had to work hard for my grades," 
as if to imply that working hard at something is a sign of 
limited intelligence. 

Ultimately, an openness to negotiation and a willingness to pro- 
ceed slowly can nurture trust between parents and school staff 
and win support for untracking. However, even the most care- 
fully thought-out process may not reduce all resistance. In some 
communities, discussions with parents may continue over 
months or years. As Ann Foley and Naruna Brantigan of College 
Place Middle School in Lynnwood, Wasliington, say, "The 
hardest factor is to integrate the challenge' students so that you 
have true integration. [But] without this component, a school 
is still tracking." Schools that have been successful say 
"Keep trying!" 
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Professional Development and Support 

Heterogeneous grouping is more difficult for most teachers; 
here is a real educational dilemma and a reason why teachers 
and administrators resist practices that they are told are better 
for their students. . . . Teachers must be helped to develop 
instructional strategies which work and which do not require 
major new sacrifices of energy and time; making teachers feel 
guilty will not achieve the changes in classroom practice 
which research and exemplary practice suggest so strongly 

—Paul Geoi^ge, "Tmcking and Ability Grouping: 
Which Way for the Middle School?" 1988 

Perhaps more than any other ingredient, staff development for 
teachers is essential to the success of untracking. In fact, when 
asked what they might do differently if they were to begin again, 
many principals emphasize "More staff development!" Susan 
Masek of Tucsons Sien-a Middle School is one who advises, 
"Prepare teachers to accept more responsibility, then delegate it." 
Others stress the need to provide teachers directly with more 
exposure to classroom techiiiques that are effective with hetero- 
geneous groups, either through special seminars or by asking 
skilled teachers to serve as resources for in-service meetings. 

Professional development in untracking schools takes three 
major forms: 

• Staff development in skills needed to plan for whole-school 
change and strengthen organizational communication to 
promote risk taking and ongoing planning 

• Training in effective classroom instructional strategies for 
working with diverse students 

• Teacher development related to implementing specific 
curricula new to the school cind its teachers 

Within this framework, staff development may include strength- 
ening teacheiV skills in participatory planning and team 
building; reviewing methods for communicating high expecta- 
tions to all students; developing skills in mastery learning and 
cooperative learning; implementing "high content" curriculum; 
and designing curriculum-embedded assessment strategies. 

Above and beyond specific efforts, teachers and principals 
alike recognize the importance of establishing a safe professional 
climate that allows teachers to flounder as they try new 
approaches. Teacher Roene Comack of Harding Middle School 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, encourages, "Jump in! Even mistakes are 
better for kids than what's now happening." Such boldness 
means that principals must let teachers know that they need not 
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be afraid of failing at firsts and staff development is key to 
creating a climate that encourages teacher openness to experi- 
mentation. As Pep Jewell, principal of Helena Middle School in 
Helena, Montana, remarks: 

In-service is an investment in the experienced professional. 
A professional growth stiand as part of the evaluation process 
gives teachers permission to take the risk to be less than 
perfect in trying sometliing new. Student- and teacher-teaming 
during the process gives support. 

Educational leaders Chris Lim and Ann Hiyakumoro, principal 
and project director, respectively, of Willard Junior High School 
in Berkeley, California, summarize the importance of reforming 
school structures to support teachers. They cite the needs for 
"wiping out teacher isolation in the school building" and for 
additional support for teachers ' m every way possible, including 
extra preparation periods, paid curriculum-development time, 
paid staff-development time, good materials, and tutors for 
students.'' 

Over time, in many untracking middle-grades schools, staff 
development may become less a one-shot event than an accepted 
part of the school culture that treats teachers as professionals 
who must keep up with current issues in their field. Thus, princi- 
pals regularly circulate articles from professional publications to 
their staff. Some schools like the Louis Armstrong Middle School 
in New York City hold regular but informal brown-bag teacher 
lunches to discuss provocative articles, and at the Middle School 
of the Kennebunks in Maine, principal Sandra Caldv/ell spon- 
sors a regular "Reveille," a voluntary 5:00 a.m. opportunity for 
teachers to discuss the implications of recent educational 
research for classroom practice. 

In untracking schools, staff development is often intensive, 
especially in the early stages, and may include study groups, 
summer institutes, all-day trainings, staff retreats, visits to other 
schools, conferences, modeling, coaching, and consultations. For 
example: 

• At the Bartlett School, in Lowell, Massachusetts, a "change 
facilitator" funded with money brom the states dropout- 
prevention program has worked part-time to arrange for 
teacher visits to other schools using heterogeneous grouping, 
identify innovative programs, and help teachers assess 
whether such progi^ams could be incorpomted into Bartlett, 
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• At the Rutland, Vermont, Middle School, all staff participated 
in a focused series of paid professional workshops designed to 
meet Rutland's own goals of heterogeneous grouping school- 
v/ide by 1993 as well as state goals related to the education of 
all children, including students with disabilities, in the same 
classroom. In addition, teachers attended the Univei^ity of 
Vermont Middle Level Summer Institute where they worked 
on grade-level plans for implementation of heterogeneous 
grouping and integration to complement the district policy 

of phasing in mixed-ability grouping^over three years. 

• At Prescott Middle School, in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
where grouping changes focused on reading and math, many 
departmental meetings included professional development. 
In addition, full faculty meetings helped all teachers improve 
their instructional techniques in cooperative learning, peer 
tutoring, and in-class flexible grouping. Despite limited time, 
the school continues to use weekly team meetings and 
monthly departmental meetings to share ideas, resources, 
and professional research. Discussions frequently focus on 
implementing the expectation that all teachers will plan at 
least two different instructional strategies each period with 
an emphasis on "hands on" learning. 

• At the Wellesley Middle School, a tradition of parents' 
lobbying for placement of their children into the classrooms 
of specific teachers had contributed to teacher beliefs that 
they were capable of teaching only certain kinds of children. 
Thus, staff development first focused on developing teachers' 
commitment to and capacity for teaching all students. During 
weekly meetings before and after school, staff became familiar 
with research on tracking, expectations and motivation theory, 
and cooperative learning; and teachers had the chance to try 
out new techniques and approaches that they could use 
during the change process. Underlying this strategy was the 
understanding that if risk taking was a trait that the school 
wanted to encourage in students, the climate in the school 
needed to reflect that trait, and teachers had to take risks 
themselves as part of their own learning about working with 
different groups of students. 
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Changing the Paradigm: First Steps in 
Staff Development for Untracking Schools 

Untracking requires many changes in schools, beginning with 
certain assumptions that educators, parents, and students 
hold about schooling. For this reason, staff development for 
untracking often involves teachers in a reexamination of 
values and priorities concerning education. For example: 

• Some principals have used "The Business of Paradigms" 
and "The Power of Vision," videotapes distributed by 
ChartHouse International Lear ing Corporation, to help 
staff understand how deeply rooted assumptions can get 
in the way of exploiting new opportunities. The tapes 
begin with the questions "Why is it so difficult to anticipate 
the future?" and "Why should we take the time to think 
about the future?" As Brad Neal, president of ChartHouse, 
explains, "The films help people challenge fundamental 
beliefs in a safe environment. By giving everyone a common 
foundation for discussion, you come to understand why 
you resist new ideas and how you can move beyond routine 
ways of thinking." 

• The Coalition of Essential Schools encourages dialogue 
about "essential questions" among school staff engaged 
in change. By exploring these questions in extensive 
small-group conversations, teachers develop fundamental 
principles that will shape their school's reform process. 
Essential discussion questions include: "What do we want 
students to know and be able to do when they leave our 
school?" "If schools were to foster the attributes, skills, and 
habits that characterize the people whom staff admire, what 
kinds of practices and structures would they have to set 
up?" "What is the most powerful learning experience that 
you have ever had?" "Where in the school is such learning 
already going on?" "What are the conditions that aUow that 
to happen?" and "What keeps it from happening throtighout 
the school?" "Which of the Nine Common [Coalition o^^ 
Essential Schools] Principles would be easiest and hardest 
to adopt in the school?" and "If you were to put the most 
difficult principle into practice, what would you need to 

do so, and from whom do you need those things?" Wlien 
responses from small groups are merged, they point to 
core principles that guide school change. 
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• The Massachusetts Department of Education helps schools 
begin discussions about tracking with a set of questions 
designed to guide educators through a retrospective of 
their own schooling, focusing on the assumptions and 
consequences of g-"ouping in the schools of their childhood. 
As teachers think back to the experiences, remembering 
themselves among their classmates, group leaders facilitate 
reconsideration of their own memories of sorting, labeling, 
and placement and the effects on teachers' own learning 
and aspira,tions. Group leaders ask questions such as "Do 
you remember how you learned which of your classmates 
were considered 'smart' and which were considered 'slow?'" 
'*What do you remember about any role that standardized 
testing or other selection mechanisms may have played in 
grouping or determining access to knowledge among your 
schoolmates?" "Who in your schooling had information 
about special programs, course offerings, and further 
educational opportunities, and how was this information 
distributed?" and "What is the one oppoi tunity that you feci 
you missed in yoiu^ own schooling?" First in pairs and later 
in a group discussion centered on these questions, teachers 
come to understand the prevalence of tracking in American 
education; examine assumptions about intelligence; 
identify the impact on achievement, self-esteem, and equal- 
educational opjxjrtunity; and debate the purpose of schools 
in a democratic society. 

• When asked to present "awareness workshops" about 
tracking for school faculty, Paul George of the Univei^ity 
of Florida distributes a true-false quiz entitled "Wl:at's 
the Thith About Tracking and Ability Grouping. . . Really?" 
His list of questions requires teachers to assess the?r own 
understanding of tracking and to separate common 
misconceptions about the benefits of tracking from findings 
that have dramatically demonstrated its harmful effects on 
student achievement, self-esteem, aspirations, and school 
and classroom climate. 

Each of these approaches works to raise awareness of the 
ways in which basic assumptions about education can either 
foster or inhibit change. These approaches can unleash 
teachers' emotional energy for change and shake loose en- 
trenched ways of thinking about schooling, clearing the way 
for a more open vision of educational purposes and structures. 
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Piincipals at untracking middle schools are ever on tlie lookout 
for materials that will stimulate teachers' growth as profes- 
sionals. At Louis Armstrong, for example, principal Mary Ellen 
Levin says that the Association for Sup>ervision and Curriculum 
Development (ASCD) videotapes cu cooperative learning helped 
orient her staff to this new method of instruction for heteroge- 
neous gi'oups. The school has supplemented all-staff \dewing of 
the videotapes wdth further training in cooperative learning 
designed for specific subject areas. Through their partnership 
with Queens College, Louis Armstrong teachers receive support 
in implementing new curricula and instruction while, at the 
same time, offering students eni'olled in preprofessional pro- 
grams on-site internships with experienced teachers. 

In addition, many schools send groups of teachers to confer- 
ences or summer institutes. For example, the Association of 
Illinois Middle-Level Schools (AIMS) encourages schools to send 
teams of teachers and administrators — financially supported by 
their school boards, community service groups, or corporate 
sponsors — to their Summer Institutes. It is understood that team 
members will serve as a resource for change when they return to 
their schools. Likewise, the New England League of Middle 
Schools (NELMS) and other affiliates of the National Middle 
School Association (NMSA) sponsor both school-year and 
summer institutes on heterogeneous grouping. 

Planning for Change 

The essential ingredient for schools that produce intelligent 
adults is the presence of a community of people exercising 
their intelligence on a daily basis, coming up wdth ideas for 
change and then having the freedom to act on the conclusions 
they reach. Nothing less than that will work (although more 
than that is also needed). 

— Deborah Meier, principal. Central Park East Secondary 
School, New York City, in The Nation, 23 September 1991 

Successful untracking depends on planning for change, a pro- 
cess that builds upon teacher commitment to heterogeneous 
grouping. Planning for alternatives to tracking requires putting 
aside time for a representative group of teachers to work with 
administrators to discuss new routines, schedules, teaching 
approaches, curricula, and relationships. Planning in these 
groups may take place schoolwide, in each grade or depcutment, 
or in a "house" or teacher team within the larger school 

If successful planning for untracking begins with broad agree- 
ment about the schools mission, it continues by involving all 
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participants — teachers, parents, and administrators — in thinking 
about what they expect all students leaving their school to knov; 
and be able to do. School stafif also review data regularly to 
determine how close they are to realizing their goals. Over time, 
the comparison of "where we are" with "where we ' v^ant to be" 
becomes a habit among all members of the school community. 

In planning for change, participants are especially attuned to 
recent findings in the field of educational research. Says Sierra 
Middle Schools Masek, "We set out to adopt the practices known 
to benefit our students. Heterogeneous grouping was one of 
those." As teachers leani to apply research to school practices, 
they become accustomed to inquiry, Sandra Caldwell, principal 
of the Middle School of the Kennebunks, Maine, for instance, 
reports, "We question practically everything. We ask whether our 
practices align with research, and when we find gaps, we work 
team by team to figure out ^tion plans to close them." 

In short, untracking schools follow a research-based, data- 
driven, problem-solving planning process that is not a one-shot 
event but becomes a norm of school culture. This process, which 
Leslie Hergert, Janet Phlegar, aJid Maria P^rez-Sell^s describe in 
Kindle the Sparta An Action Guide for Schools Committed to the 
Success of Every Child as "rolling planning," involves developing 
a vision, gathering data, setting targets, and finally taking 
another look at the vision. This process parallels a variety of 
"outcomes-based" planning models, including the well-known 
"Outcomes-Driven Developmental Model" (ODDM) developed in 
Johnson City, New York, which some schools have adopted as a 
key planning tool. In their emphasis not only on the importance 
of using the best research available to make all decisions, but 
also on the expectation that all students can learn, these plan- 
ning approaches are particularly useful for untracking. Brenda 
Lyons, Director of Secondary Education and Communications 
for EcLnond Public Schools in Oklahoma, explains: 

The entire philosophy and teaching techniques associated 
with outcome-b£ised education are extensive and detailed. 
However, the main idea is that all studer.ts can succeed when 
given enough time. If a mastery learning model is followed 
with correctives given for students who do not master the 
material and enrichment provided for those who do, then 
students of all levels can b'? taught in the same classroom. 
As a resiilt, tracking can be eliminated. 

Some schools begin their planning process with a "conscious- 
ness raising" period, during which principcJs flood staff with 
data and teachers read research articles related to tracking and 
its alternatives. During this time, teachers visit heterogeneous 
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classrooms in other schools to understand the benefits and chal- 
lenges of mixed-level grouping. Groups of teachers may also 
research specific grouping and curricular changes, make deci- 
sions about new directions, and plan staflF development to ensure 
that these changes are effective. 

Whatever the model, the process of untracking takes place 
over several years, sometimes spanning a five-to-eight-year 
time period. Christine Rath describes a sLx-year transition to 
heterogeneous grouping at Rundlett Junior High in Concord, 
New Hampshire, emphasizing, "I consider we are still at the 
beginning stages!" Like Rundlett, many schools are guided by a 
multiyear plan for change that, although not written in stone, 
provides the necessary steaidy course toward implementing 
new practices. 

Although some schools that initiated grouping changes in the 
early or mid-1980s have taken up to eight years to untrack, prin- 
cipals of these schools emphasize that in the 1990s it need not 
take so long. "We now have much better evidence documenting 
the harm of tracking," says Janet Altersitz, whose school disman- 
tled moi-e than thirty instructional levels during a seven-year 
period and, in the process, became one of Arizona's exemplary 
educational programs. She adds, "Given what we know from 
research and the resources now available to develop alternative 
approaches to curriculum and instruction, schools should be 
able to make grsat gains in three years." 

A Phase-in Change Process 

You have to understand that dififerent people have different 
comfort levels. We don't expect everyone to do everything at 
the same time. We have always, with everything, piloted with 
teachers who felt comfortable. We have never made major 
changes overnight, but we need to aUow people who ai*e ready 
to go, to go ahead, piloting, starting small. 

— Sandra Caldwell, principal, Middle School 
of the Kennebunks, Maine 

Very few untracking schools do introduce schooKvide change 
overnight. Although these schools accept change as a norm, they 
proceed systematically introducing in stages heterogeneous 
grouping, new curricula, and greater diversity in instructional 
techniques. They follow no formula. Typically however, changes 
arc implemented one grade, department, cluster, or team at 
a lime — first in science, social studies, and language arts, then 
in math. 
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Often the number of instructional levels in all disciplines is 
first reduced by folding the lower levels into the middle ones. 
Many schools also make beginning changes on a trial basis— 
sometimes, as in the case of the Chestnut Street Junior High in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, by persuading the teachers' union to 
endorse a "test run" of new practices. Whatever approach the 
schools may follow, their plans remain flexible and open to 
change as necessary. 

The process of phasing in alternatives may depend on several 
factors: the complexity of existing tracking practices; the degree 
of teachers' investment in change; the availability of resources 
and support to develop alternatives; and extenuating circum- 
stances. For example, the plan for improving education at Crete- 
Monee begins with the elimination of two low levels of math 
during a two-year period to prepare for offering pre-algebra to 
all by the fourth year, and it ends after six years with heteroge- 
neous grouping in all English and language-arts courses. Due to 
a planned move from one school building to another, the adop- 
tion of heterogeneous grouping in all language-arts cu arses has 
been delayed; but, says the principal, "We've already bought the 
new textbooks, so everyone will be reading the same green book, 
and well be doing away with labels on report cards, so our high 
school won't be automatically placing any students into a pre- 
dictable level." 

Peeling off the bottom tracks sometimes results in an unex- 
pected benefit: freeing teachers who have worked exclusively 
with lower-scoring students in remedial, compensatory, or 
special education classes to work in heterogeneous classrooms — 
either on their own or paired with other teachers. For example, 
as untracking proceeded in Wellesley, once teachers were no 
longer needed for "Level 3" classes because students were 
succeeding in heterogeneous classes at "Level 2" the school 
could use the "extra" teachers to co-teach heterogeneous grade- 
level classrooms, with remedial or special education teachers 
matched with "regular Level 2" teachers. Although students in 
these classes had to master more complex material than they 
had been accustomed to, they also had the resource of an extra 
teacher to support them. 
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A Phased-in Plan for Heterogeneous 
Grouping at Rundlett Junior High: 
1985-1991 

It took Rundlett Jiuiior High School six years to move from 
homogeneous to heterogeneous grouping in all seventh- and 
eighth-grade subjects other than math, which still maint£dns 
some leveling. Christine Rath describes how the school intro- 
duced changes in program organization and instruction: 

1985- 1986: Replacement of Level 3 classes with small-gi-oup 
Study Skills offered to all students. Study Skills allows 
students having difficulty to receive reteaching, reinforcement, 
and remediation from their regular cluster teachers while 
others are offered enrichment activities. 

1986- 1987: Introduction of block scheduling in grade seven 
with built-in common planning time that allows teachers 

to make their own decisions about flexible student groupings 
and plan for heterogeneous grouping in science and social 
studies. 

1987- 1988: Introduction of heterogeneous language workshop 
classes in grade eight. Teams construct heterogeneous science 
and social-studies classes. Cluster teams had the option of 
placing students flexibly in temporary groupings after pretests 
in September 

1988- 1989: Continued block scheduling, grouping, and 
regrouping of students in grade-seven clusters. Clusters 
decided on heterogeneous social-studies, science, and 
language-arts classes. Clarification of philosophy and 
goals of heterogeneous grouping with concerned parents. 
Increased staff training for new instructional methods 
such as cooperative learning. 

1989- 1990: Reorganized special education services; increased 
in-class professional and paraprofessional support for 
students with special needs. (This increased both the hetero- 
geneity of students in classes and the £imount of adult support, 
which provided opportunities for flexible subgroupings and 
small-group instruction within class.) Grade-eight teachers 
elected to begin the following year with more heterogeneous 
groups for instruction. In grade nine, the citizenship course 
was reviewed and revised to meet the needs of a broader range 
of students. 
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1990- 1991: Implementation of heterogeneous groupings 
in English, Language Workshop, social studies, and 
science in grade eight, with three groups remaining in math. 
Administration hand-scheduled grade-eight students to 
achieve groupings in all areas and to minimize scheduling 
problems so that teams could concenti^ate on instructional, 
not organizational, work. Specialists and aides joined cluster 
teachers for in-class and out-of-class support for lower- 
performing students. Higher-performing students were 
challenged to do additional work, such as challenge problems 
in math, independent projects in English and history, in-depth 
reading in science, and expanded research in all subject areas. 
Language-arts centered on common themes, using different 
novels depending on students' interests. Cooperative learning 
and peer tutoring took place. Discussions began with grade- 
nine faculty about possibilities for more heterogeneous 
groupings. Increase in reassigning students in Level-3 courses 
to Level-2 courses in ninth grade. 

1991- 1992: Implementation of two levels only in math with 
all students taking at least pre-algebra. Ongoing changes in 
instruction included continued development of cooperative 
learning, colloquium, independent projects, laboratory 
approaches, writing process, and peer tutoring. Clarification 
of course outcomes and expectations for all students 
continued. Continued implementation of in-class support 
for all three grades. 

Throughout this process. Rath encouraged teachers to try 
mixed-ability groups within an or^ganizational structure that 
aUowed teachers to control instruction. As teachers experi- 
mented with changes, they shared success stories with one 
another. Physical-education and unified-arts teachers who 
had experienced success with heterogeneous groups offered 
advice, and the librarian offered support with research- 
based projects. 

Little by little staff noted a variety of real benefits: more 
students described as "high achieving"; "average" and "slower" 
students working harder with less resistance and absenteeism; 
higher numbers of students electing algebra and foreign 
languages; a significant drop in suspensions; and increasing 
participation in extracurricular activities. Rath reiterates. "Let 
teachers try small steps. Then .spread the good news!" 
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Adjustment of General School Routines 

I think all programs like Catching Kids Being Great are bull 
because only the popular preps are caught being good because 
the teachers only want to find them. Us losers have feelings, too! 

— ^Middle school student, in Lee McDonough, 
Middle School Journal, November 1991 

Untracking schools do not rely solely on changes in technique or 
even on community support for success. Many look beyond the 
classroom to challenge norms and assumptions that shape the 
culture of the school. Committed to nurturing the growth of all 
students within a democratic school community, these schools: 

» Review and revise school routines that separate students from 
one another, communicate reduced expectations, limit access 
to knowledge, or undermine a sense of belonging, particularly 
among students who vary from "the average." 

• Work to eliminate £iny routines that label students or suggest 
that some deserve more opportunities than others because 
they have more potential for development. 

• Unfreeze the structures that exclude certain students from 
opportunities for learning £ind personal development. 

In short, untracking schools are wary of rules or routines that iso- 
late groups of students from one another and result in lower- 
quality curriculum, instruction, and resources — or lower expecta- 
tions, not simply in the classroom, but in all asj^ects of school life, 

Untracking schools are uniformly commited to providing all stu- 
dents with the support — ^both academic and emotional — that 
they need to succeed in school. But, almost without exception, 
these schools have rejected "pull-out" approaches, whether 
uider the guise of compensatory or sj^ecial education, for stu- 
dents who need extra help. Instead, they make that help available 
in regulai^ classes, rearrange schedules to allow additional tim.e 
for students who need assistance, or introduce formal teacher- 
advisory programs. For example: 

• At the Holyoke Magnet Middle School, teachers offer students 
a lunchtime "Math Club" where they Ccin eat with their 
teachers while discussing problems that they might be having 
with their academic work. Teacher Marsha Bailey says, 
"Everyone has the same invitation, so there's no labeling or 
stigma. I tell students, 'The definition of a fine and admirable 
student is one who takes the initiative, who reaches out for 
what he or she needs and wants. That's what grown-ups do.'" 
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• At Honolulu's Castle High School, ninth graders are grouped 
heterogeneously in all subjects, with those who need extra help 
slotted into homogeneous small groups during one of two 
"electives" periods or enrolled in a double period in particular 
subjects, 

• At Louis Armstrong Middle School, any student who needs 
extra help is invited to come voluntarily to a before-school 
tutoring program where teachers are available to offer 
support. And although school ofificially begins at 8:40, the 
library is open for extra help starting at 8:00 A,M, 

• At Lassiter Middle School in Louisville, Kentucky a "no-fail" 
policy provides an additional week at the end of the school 
year in which students who must complete work required 
for promotion can get extra help, 

• At Louisville's hxxjuois Middle School, the "Clean-up Crew" 
permits students who are overage for grade to sign contracts 
allowing them to complete two grades in one year in exchange 
for extra work and effort, 

• At the Prescott Middle School, students in danger of failing 
meet on a regular basis with school counselors, their parents, 
and their teachers to develop learning plans for strengthening 
study routines and habits and building personal confidence, 

• At Valley Junior High School, individual students who are 
experiencing academic difiBculty are monitored closely and 
provided tutorials with extra support services coordinated 
through a Student Study Team (SST), Levels of student failure 
have declined drama-tically, and by 1990 only one student was 
retained in grade while fewer than 2,5 percent of all grades 
issued were "F's, 

Strengthening hi the belief that diflPerences are sources of learning, untracking 
a Carina schools work hard using classroom-based guidance and teacher- 

School Climate advisory programs to reduce the separation of student groups 
and to create a caring community. 

For example, at Crete-Monee Junior High, the "Community of 
Friends" program is a key strategy to "develop and promote 
friendship, trust, safety, and school identity (a we' feeling)" and 
orient students to the school's expectation that they will act 
toward one another with mutual respect," Compiled by Crete- 
Monee guidance counseloi^ Ronald Alien and Deborah Hart, the 
school's "Building a Community of Friends" catalog includes 
concrete activities for teachers to use during the first three weeks 
of school to help students get to know one another, cooperate on 
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joint tasks, assume responsibility, and negotiate conflict. Role- 
playing, paired discussions, and circle games are designed to 
^^voke laughter, stimulate thought, and clarify perspectives so 
that students can appreciate rather than put down differences. 
With the help of Allen and Hart, teachers become increasingly 
more comfortable using the exercises, and the school schedules 
entire days around the activities to allow students to experience 
the program in a meaningful sequence. 

The "Community of Friends" program at Crete-Monee, where 
significant racial and class differences characterize the student 
body, has helped establish a positive climate in which diversity 
is honored and enjoyed. School staflf also call on the program 
to prevent problems during high-anxiety periods of the year. 
For example, staff report that tension often arises during gift- 
giving holiday periods when some students anticipate expensive 
presents and vacations while others are uncertain about whether 
their parents can even afford a holiday meal. At those times, say 
Allen and Hart, "We pull out 'Community of Friends,' and 
everyone feels relieved." 

Many untracking schools further a norm of caring through 
regular, formal teacher-advisory meetings between a small group 
of students and a teacher, an administrator, or other adult in the 
building to discuss topics of importance to students. These het- 
erogeneous groups reduce barriers among students and foi^e 
common bonds of support across differences. The practice also 
puts students in immediate, consistent contact with adults who 
come to know them and their families over a period of time, thus 
paving the way for group projects in the community. 

Recognizing that knowledge is acquired through a variety of 
social experiences, many untracking schools adopt practices to 
expand opportunities for students to make friends beyond their 
conventional social group and to build a sense of community. In 
these schools, student activities are considered an essential 
aspect of learning, not privileges for only a select few who qualify 
for them through grades or other criteria. Not surprisingly, then, 
many schools report that student participation in after-school 
programs greatly increases with untracking. 

In a changing society that values responsibility and teamwork, 
student activities can become an alternative source of knowl- 
edge, experience, and education for life. Whether in the form of 
service clubs, interest groups, or athletics, they expand opportu- 
nities for interaction among diverse groups of students and fur- 
ther reinforce the value of effort and responsibility regardless of 
ability. Broad encouragement to participate in such activities, 
with students grouped according to shared interests mther than 
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ability or age and with admission without qualification, become 
important means of enhancing untracking and building a school 
community. For example: 

• Principal Cecil Floyd of the McCullough Middle School in 
Dallas, Texas, reports that the elimination of a selective group 
of cheerleaders in favor of a pep squad open to all eighth-grade 
girls makes for greater participation and stronger school spirit. 

• At the Jericho, New York Middle School all students, including 
those u^th disabilities, who want to play varsity sports or 
participate in cheerleading activities can sign a contract 

to attend practice and share "play time" equally with their 
teammates. Likewise, if the school play has fewer parts tlian 
students who want to act in it, several productions are staged 
to allow everyone intei:ested to participate. Students with 
acting roles in one production also work backstage in other 
plays. Finally, at graduation, says principal Anna Hunderfund, 
"No children parade across the stage at the expense of others." 
Instead, all students receive a certificate of recognition noting 
specific areas of achievement and the contribution that each 
has made to the school. 

• At the Wellesley Middle School, staff concerned about the 
social exclusion of certain children during lunch time proposed 
assigned tables to foster new and different friendships sonong 
a greater mix of students. Unexpectedly, this also enhanced 
relationships between students and teachers who found that 
they could more easily get to know individual children if they 
were predictably in the same seats. 

A number of untracking schools work at changing aspects of 
school life to ensure that the same high-achieving students are 
not repeatedly favored with the benefits of limited resources, 
tangible and intangible. For example: 

• At the Shutesbury School in Massachusetts, teacher Ron 
Berger reports that sixth graders themselves decide how 
"scarce resources" such as donated tickets to special events 
will be equitably distributed. 

• Some schools make sure that all students share in the glory 
when the school is acknowledged publicly. Students are 
selected by lottery to accompany staff to ceremonies at which 
the school is slated to receive an award. When Crete-Monee 
won a national recognition award, the school closed for the 
afternoon and threw a parly for students, staff, and parents 
as a way of communicating that "the students really 
accomplished this." 
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In these schools, free tickets to the symphony, field trips to 
museums or a local television station, opportunities to work with 
mentors from local industiies or universities, and other enrich- 
ment experiences are not treated as rewards that recognize the 
achievement of only a few. Rather they are considered learning 
experiences in their own right and subject to fair distribution so 
that all students can benefit. 



Establishing a Policy Context for Untracking 

Untracking begins first and foremost at the school level When 
schools do not have the resources or clout to "go it alone," 
however, a district- or state-level policy can reinforce progress, 
provide a cushion of support against resistance, and other- 
wise establish a broader climate for chEinge. Although a paper 
policy is not enough, a formal message in the form of a policy 
advisory, position statement, or implementation guidelines from 
key decision-makers can create a climate that increases the likeli- 
hood of change. 

Although many untracking schools do receive support from 
their district ofiBces and school boards, many also successfully 
adopt new grouping, instruction, emd cuiricula without affirma- 
tion from district leadership. For some, the lack of a supportive 
policy presents a formidable obstacle to reform. When the dis- 
trict does not share responsibility for change, schools can claim 
their own success, but they also risk bearing the entire burden in 
the event of failure. Absence of supportive policy can further per- 
petuate the misconception that otdy extraordinary principals and 
teachers working on their o'*vn can make schools change. 

On the other hand, supportive policy coupled with teclinical 
assistance can make change possible for many more schools. 
Adopting alternatives to tracking often involves reversing long- 
established practices that may favor powerful parents or 
teachers. Because new practices can upset the apple cart of 
tradition or convenience, policies that reward risk taking with 
concrete support and technical assistance offer change-minded 
educators and parents the extra incentive that they need to begin 
to eliminate tracking. 
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District Policy Generally, the most useful support comes from the office of the 
district superintendent in the formi of overall leadership, encoui - 
agement for risk taking, and identification of sources for suppoit 
and technical assistance. At the district level, systemwide policy 
can provide direction for schools beginning to exploit alterna- 
tives to tracking; it can also work to endorse initial steps for 
change taken at the school level. Moreover, in the process of 
developing policy, district-level staflF can work with school-board 
members to develop an expectation for change that includes 
community leaders as well as educators at individual schools. 

In Burlington, Vermont, for example, Monica Nelson, director 
of curriculum, reports that the curriculum committee of the 
Burlington School Board spent one full year reviewing research 
on tracking and discussing the pros and cons of student 
grouping practices. This process proceeded in tandem with 
change at the school site; indeed, teachers at one middle school 
had been engaged in their own discussions about tracking which 
paralleled those at the school-board level Following from this 
dialogue, the school board adopted the curriculum committees 
"Grouping Motion" in March 1991. An important aspect of this 
motion allows the two middle schools in Burlington to develop 
their own individualized plans for untracking over a three-year 
period— a policy that takes into account differences in school 
readiness for change. 

Other notable features of Burlington's Grouping Motion 
include: 

• A direction to both the board itself and the superintendent to 
include discussion of alternatives to ability grouping in their 
three-year goals 

• A direction to the district s curriculum director to explore and 
apply for grants and other financial support for alternatives 
to the current ability-grouping system 

• The expectation that each of the district's schools will, within 
nine months, submit an initial plan of action to address 
alternatives to ability grouping, including indicators of 
achievement for each portion of the plan, with the goal of 
implementing alternatives to the current system by fall 1994 

• A direction to the board's Finance Committee to include 
expanded staff development in its yearly budget-evaluation 
criteria for three years 

Implementation of this policy will result in the districts allotting 
federal Title n money for travel expenses and fees for teachers 
who want to attend workshops and conferences beyond the 
contractually agreed-upon course work. Moreover, as part of an 
evaluation/self-e\^uation process, all teachers will include in a 
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statement of their professional goals a description of steps they 
will t£)J<e to prepare for teaching heterogeneous classes. A 
teachers' contract provision entitling them to one paid thrce- 
credit graduate course every year facilitates this policy. 

The policy also established that heterogeneous grouping will 
be implemented within a three-year time frame, a goal that prin- 
cipals must account for in their school plans. As Nelson explains, 
"I told the curriculum committee, A smeill but vocal group will 
always think this is the pits. If they're going to retire in seven 
years, they'll say you can do it in eight. If you really want any- 
thing to happen, you need to set a date.'" This time line backed 
by technical assistance conveys a seriousness of purpose about 
districtwide accountability and school-level decision making 
concerning implementation. 

District policy in Milwaukee, Wisconsin also provides schools 
embarking on an untracking process with the support of a 
coherent cityudde vision for broad curricular and instructional 
change. Efforts to address problems of tracking in Milwaukee 
Public Schools include: 

• Equity 2000, a project, in cooperation with the College Board, 
that trains secondar>^ math teachers, beginning in eighth 
grade, to provide all students with the skills that they need to 
succeed in algebra in the ninth grade and in successive courses 
in the math sequence 

• Attention to racial bias and equity in selection for the Gifted 
and Talented Program 

• Whole and flexible group instruction in reading 

• Increased integrated learning opportunities for special 
education students 

• Curriculum innovations and use of schoolwide approaches 
in the Chapter 1 program 

• Staff development in the Teacher Expectations and Student 
Achievement (TESA) program and multicultural awareness 

• Integration of higher-order academic learning into vocational 
courses 

• Reconsideration of policies that mandate separate tracks for 
students who have not passed standardized tests for language 
and mathematics competence 

As the plan notes, "In dismantling tracking, three areas need to be 
addressed simultaneously: a) policies and structures; b) beliefs 
and values; and c) practices." The plan encourages discussion 
with parents and teachers at each school, and the administration 
commits itself to ongoing reform of tracking in the district. In this 
policy context, schools can make no mistake that untracking is 
Milwaukee's strategy of choice for school improvement. 
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State-Level State-level policy statements are also crucial for creating 
Policy momentum for untracking across a state. Three state-level poli- 

cies from Massachusetts, California, and New York provide 
examples of how state officials can promote change through 
leveraging discretionary funding, nurturing networks of 
changing schools to share resources, and expanding available 
technical assistance by training educators to train others in inno- 
vative practices for heterogeneous classrooms. 

Massachusetts 

In Massachusetts, the Board of Educations 1990 policy advisory, 
Structuring Schools for Student Success: A Focus on Ability 
Grouping, has given a push to untracking and has set the stage 
for local school reform in its recommendation that "schools con- 
sider eliminating the use of widespread ability grouping and 
tracking practices, and implement alternatives." The body of the 
advisory is devoted to setting out guidelines for school-based 
assessment and planning; grouping of students; curriculum and 
' - instruction; staff development; and student and family support. 

Finally the advisory outlines examples of schools and districts 
making a transition to heterogeneous grouping. 

But paper policies are not enough. The most important feature 
of the Massachusetts policy is the states commitment to direct 
concrete resources to schools, especially those in high-poverty 
districts, that adopt heterogeneous grouping. Dan French, 
director of the department s Bureau of Student Development and 
Health and administrator of the states discretionary dropout 
prevention and remedial grants, asserts: 

We do know that heterogeneous grouping has more positive 
impact on student achievement than homogeneous grouping. 
Since we want to tie our funding to educational approaches 
that work, we direct our resources to schools that are working 
to adopt good practice. In awarding both dropout and 
remedial grants, weVe included heterogeneous grouping of 
students as one of our required objectives. 

In addition to using discretionary dollars to stimulate desirable 
practice, state support also includes on-site technical assistance 
and professional-development opportunities to schools adopting 
heterogeneous grouping. The department sponsors statewide 
conferences and regional seminars on pivotal issues, including 
tracking and grade retention, and pairs schools working on 
grouping issues with others who may be "a little further a].ong' 
in untracking. Massachusetts officials report that the state advi- 
sory and additional resources have together fostered changes in 
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grouping practices in rural and urban schools alike. "Many 
districts need incentives to try something new, especially if it's 
controversial," French insists. "A state policy promoting hetero- 
geneous grouping can supply a necessary safety net for districts 
willing to take the risk, but linking resources to change is what 
really boosts the credibility of the eflPort." 

California 

In California, a b oad initiative directed at reforming the state's 
middle-level schools provides the context for untracking. In 1987, 
Caught in the Middle, a report published by the California 
Department of Education, included recommendations for sub- 
stantial reduction of tracking and the advice that no student 
should be tracked in grades six, seven, and eight accoixiing to 
ethnicity, gender, general ability, primary language, or handicap. 
With other recommendations related to curriculum, instruc- 
tional practice, academic counseling, "at-risk" students, and staflF 
development, the report also established a vehicle for trans- 
forming the reform agenda into practice: a partnership involving 
local school districts, institutions of higher education, and tlie 
California Department of Education to develop 100 sta^ -of- 
the-art middle schools that would catalyze reform throughout 
the state. 

In response, the Office of Middle Grades Support Services at 
the California Department of Education swung into action. First 
the department invited all middle-level schools to participate in 
regional networks, each comprising ten "membership" schools 
and a lead or "foundation" school. Joining a network required an 
"uncommon commitment" to creating a cadre of state-of-the-sirt 
schools in California. In other words, schools would receive no 
extra money for their paiticipation in tlie partnership. 

Despite the lack of financial support, several hundred schools 
responded, and 115 joined the regional networks for the first 
tliree-year cycle. Within each network, schools reviewed the 
findings of Caught in the Middle, Then they selected from the rec- 
ommendations the reforms that they would pursue in their indi- 
vidual schools with the support of their network — a process that 
reinforced principles of local control and mutual collaboration 
tor school improvement. 

From the beginning, issues of untracking and equal opporta- 
nity were paramount among networks. Through monthly meet- 
ings of principals at rotated sites, visits to "sister schools," 
newsletters, directories, telecommunications n^' ;orks, and col- 
laborative stafiF-development days, schools shared strategies for 
realizing the goa!s of heterogeneous grouping and cuniculum 
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reform. In addition, a summer symposium on "Equal Access" 
highlighted workshops on expanding the access of low-income 
and ethnic-minority students to the highest and most valuable 
curricula in the middle grades. Although at the outset the part- 
nership had no extra funding to distribute to schools, by 1989 the 
initiative raised enough foundation money to provide each net- 
work with funds for regional conferences on such topics as 
"Equal Access Is Possible" and "Equal Access to a Common Core 
Curriculum." Despite limited subsequent funding, an additional 
111 schools have declared their own "uncommon commitment" 
to a second round of networking for middle-level reform* 

Donald Le May of VaUey Junior High School commends 
the partnership and his regional network for supporting his 
own school's plan for untracking. "The partnership gave me 
the courage to speak out," he explains* "It put me in contact 
with others who were thinking along similar lines. It gave me 
leverage to be able to say to skeptics in my district that we were 
not alone/' 

New York 

As in California, the state department of education in New York 
has chosen to include guidelines for untracking within a broader 
polic>' statement, Regents* Policy Statement on Middle-Level 
Education and Schools with Middk-Lsvel Grades, which advises, 
"Schools enrolling middle-level students should,.. use student 
grouping strategies that maintain heterogeneous classes but 
group for specific purposes and for brief periods " The New York 
policy is designed to develop a self-sustaining, locally based sup- 
port system to help educators untrack their own schools. This 
support system rests on six interdependent components in a 
comprehensive strategy that recognizes that primary responsi- 
bility for reform lies with the piincipal and the school. These 
components include: 

L A public position that tracking in tbo middle grades is a 
harmful educational practice 

2. Public educational forums to disseminate information on the 
impact and effects of tracking in the middle grades 

3. A cadre of experienced middle-level practitioners who can 
train other middle-level educators to teach heterogeneous 
classrooms effectively 

4. Support for local schools' efforts to untrack, especially tlirough 
procedures allowing them to get a variance from regulations 
that are obstacles to untracking 
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5. Identification of untracking middle schools that can seive 
as models for other schools interested in changing grouping 
practices 

6. Documentation of the results of untracking in New Yorks 
middle-level schools 

Like Massachusetts and California, New York has coupled 
formal policy with significant technical assistance to schools that 
adopt cutting-edge middle-grades practices, including heteroge- 
neous grouping. For example, David Payton, Director of Middle 
Level Education for the state, has designed a series of "turnkey 
training" workshops to spread the word about grouping innova- 
tions among educators. These workshops build on the la.ywl- 
edge and skills that support heterogeneous grouping, including 
information about current theories about human intelligence, 
levels of critical thinking, and cooperative learning. Through col- 
laboration with the National Resource Center on Middle Grades 
Education, training programs have reached key New York edu- 
cators who in turn provide in-service programs for their col- 
leagues. The states manual of resources and teaching modules is 
an additional resource to prepare teachers for mixed-ability 
classrooms. This approach builds a foundation for the gradual 
but steady movement tow^ard untracking in New York schools. 

Policies from Massachusetts, California, New York, and others 
from states like Nevada and Maryland highlight the potential of 
states to assume leadership in defining the conditions that bring 
about high achievement among young adolescents. Research- 
based, equity-oriented state policy commurJcates to practi- 
tioners research findings about tracking. It also establishes a 
climate to encourage risk taking in local districts and schools 
that choose to venture into innovative grouping, curricular, and 
instructional changes. 

School Reform of the 1980s: 
An Accelerated Middle School 
as a Setting for Untracking 

We ask [school staff] to look carefully at the^r school to ask 
if this is the school that they would choose for their ovmi 
offspring. If it is not good enough for their own children, 
it is not yet good enough for any child. 

— Henry Levin, director, Accelerated Schools Project 

Concerns about public education that emcigcd in the 1980s fos- 
tered a variety of rcfonn movements that have begun to benr 
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friiit in the 1990s. Although none of these explicitly recom- 
mended untracking, theii* principles inform a change process 
tli^t invites untracking in part because of tlie comprehensive 
nature of the reforms that each proposes. 

In untracking schools, staff often begin a change process 
within the context of the lessons of the middle-school movement. 
Many have deepened their insights from this movement with 
perspectives gleaned from the school-reform strategies of the 
1980s including the Effective Schools Movement, the Coalition of 
Essential Schools, the Partnership for School Renewal, the 
Padeia Proposal, and the Montessori Movement— all of which 
are wholly compatible with untracking. One example from the 
Accelerated Schools Project illustrates in detail how untracking 
may proceed within the context of a major school-reform 
movement. 

The Accelerated Schools Project is one comprehensive 
approach to school change that is hospitable to untracking. As 
staff member Wendy Hopfenberg explains, accelerated schools 
enroll large numbers of students who risk school failure because 
of a mismatch between the resources and experiences that they 
are exposed to at home and the expectations that they encounter 
at school. Accelerated schools provide an enriched, challenging 
environment rather than a remedial one in order to bring all stu- 
dents into the educational mainstream. 

The Accelerated Schools Project is both a way of thinking 
about academic acceleration for all students and a concrete pro- 
cess for achieving it. Three central directions guide all actions: 

• Create a unity of purpose that reflects the schools commitment 
to making all students academically successful 

• Empower teachers, administrators, other staff, parents, 
students, and community' to make decisions while taking 
responsibility for implementing the decisions and for the 
outcomes of these decisions. 

• Build on the strengths of all members of the school community 

These three principles come alive within a school as teachers 
review curriculum, instruction, and organization as complete, 
interdependent components of their accelerated school, with 
each one building on and influencing the other two. Underlying 
the principles and the three components of learning are values of 
equity participation, communication, community, reflection, 
experimentation, entrepreneurial risk taking, and trust. 

Project schools do not follow a prescribed checklist for 
change. They do use a systematic, all-inclusive process of change 
to encompass all students within the accelerated program. The 
school begins by "taking stock" of itself to describe its current 
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status. From there, a vision is formed of the kind of education 
that should be offered. School staff then select specific priorities 
or challenge areas by looking at the differences between where 
the school is and where it wants to be. Task forces, called cadres, 
study each challenge area. The cadres are critical components of 
the governance structure that provides real power to the staff, 
students, and parents. 

As schools become accelerated schools, the cadres use an 
"inquiiy process" to focus thoroughly on the problem areas, 
brainstorm and synthesize solutions, develop an action plan, 
pilot-test the new program, evaluate their effectiveness, and 
reassess priorities. The cadres bring the results to the steering 
committee vvliich, in turn, incorporates the decisions into the 
total school community, knowTi as the School-as-a-Whole. 

Before adopting the accelerated-schools philosophy as a guide 
for change, the Burnett Accelerated Middle School in the San 
Jose, California, Unified School District was heavily tracked, 
especially in language arts, social studies, and mathematics. As 
Burnett began to embrace the accelerated-schools philosophy 
a number of forces affecting grouping practices came into play. 
Initially these included taking stock of the school's current situa- 
tion, creating a school vision, and reexamining cuniculum and 
instruction in light of research by staff members and commit- 
tees. Later, as teachers experimented with heterogeneous grouping 
within their classes, individual staff members became major 
forces for change. Finally, state and local budget cuts, which 
resulted in the loss of several positions and the repositioning of 
remaining staff members, may, ironically have facilitated 
untracking by reducing the resources a^- -.ilable for remedial 
classes and forcing the staff to focus on ^.i. lining the skills and 
knowledge that they expected all students to master. These dis- 
parate forces, rather than a clear set of guidelines, contributed to 
the complex road to untracking. 

Taking Stock As an initial step on its path to acceleration, school staff took 
and Creating stock of their schools overall perfoimance and found extreme 
a Vision differences in student course placement by ethnicity. AJthough 

the school had taken tentative steps to place more minority stu- 
dents in higher-level courses, teachers learned that these students 
tended to be disproportionately represented in the lowest classes 
while white students were disproportionately represented in the 
highest classes. Alerted to this pattern, the entire school commu- 
nity created a new vision, undeipinned by the belief that eJl stu- 
dents had a right to a challenging educational progi*am. 

After defining their vision, Burnett teachers examined the gaps 
between where the school was and where they wanted it to be, 
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tlien created several cadres to address the challenge areas. As the 
cadres studied these areas, it became clear to both the 
Curriculum Cadre and the Instruction Cadi^e that the concept of 
untracking had to be addressed. Accordingly, the Curriculum 
Cadre began taking steps to change the curricvJum to provide for 
equsJ access and more untr?.cking, and the Instruction Cadre 
sought out new teaching methods that would facilitate the move 
to heterogeneous grouping. 

Staff on all cadres took current research into account in their 
planning. The accelerated-schools governance structure provided 
a community-wide forum for discussion of untracking. As the 
year progressed, teacher aides and other staff members, as well 
as teachers and administrators, began to emphasize approaches 
that built on the strengths of all students. 

Teacher Beyond the "formed" accelerated-school process, individual 

Experimentation members of the school community were forces for change in 
their owTi right. Individual teachers and staff members started to 
realize that existing tracking practices were incompatible with 
the ideas of accelerating all students. Teacher Connie Posner 
began experimenting on her own with untracking in her English 
as a Second Language (ESL) classes. Instead of creating low, 
medium, and high groups, Posner worked with the administra- 
tion and mixed the three groups. She found that all the students 
progressed more rapidly and were able to enter regular classes 
more quickly 

Likewise, the accelerated-schools project was the stimulus for 
teacher Kris Estradas shift to "making things more exciting" for 
all students and for herself. No longer were test scores and 
student records the basis for assigning different curriculum 
activities to diflFerent students. Instead, all students were given 
challenging, relevant, and empowering projects. For example, 
Estrada asked the eighth-grade classes to do a writing project in 
which they evaluated their assignments at the school. Students 
from all 'levels" responded that group projects and active 
learning in real-life situations were the most powerful learning 
experiences of all. 

Still another teacher, Steve Novotny realized tliat he was 
giving the students in his 'lower" classes less exciting opportuni- 
ties and experiences in the computer lab than he was ofifering 
"higher' classes. Novotny decided to see what would happen 
if all the students got to do the "fun, challenging" projects in pro- 
gramming and robotics. He was tlmlled with the positive 
response from everyone as he obsci^'ed first-hand the results of 
the ptx)ject s goal of building on students' strengths. 
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Plans for the In preparing the years schedule at Burnett, the administration in 
Future conjunction with the Curriculum Cadre and the School-as-a- 

Whole realized that tracking was not compatible with their 
vision and goal of equal educational opportunity for all students. 
As a x^sult, plans for future years included integrating language- 
arts and social-studies classes to oiBFer everyone equal access to 
integrated, accelerated learning. Math teachers also v/orked 
together to revise their program to ensure that all students have 
success in algebra before they complete the eighth grade. 
Burnett sixth graders are now enrolled in heterogeneous acceler- 
ated math classes, while all seventh graders take pre-algebra, and 
eighth graders take algebra 1 . 

The path to untracking is a complex one. At Burnett, this path 
gains rationale, strength, and momentum from the philosophy 
and framework of the Accelerated Schools Project. And within 
this framework for school reform, Burnett staff have surprised 
themselves with the sp^ed and success of their charted course. 

Is It Worth It? 

Documenting Untracking Results 

I've never worked so hard being creative, but I'm also 
convinced that I'm teaching better while I'm saying less. Kids 
really do learn without a data dump from us. I also know the 
students better because I can participate in the class instead of 
lead it. We teachers are still in charge cf organizing, planning, 
and scheduling, but the kids are a part of every class. 

— Roene Comack, teacher, Harding Middle School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Untracking is not a trouble-free undertaking, but staff and stu- 
dents in schools where the process has begun tell us that it is 
worth the effort. Schools report that achievement is up for the 
'low" and "average" students, while undiminished and some- 
times improved for the "high" students. They report that disci- 
pline improves dramatically, including the behavior of special 
education students. And they report noticeable improvements in 
the school climate and teacher morale. 

In the interest of accountability, some schools have taken 
careful steps to document the effects of their untracking efforts 
on student grades, test scores, and course placement as well as 
attendance, discipline, and gi*aduation data. These data arc 
useful both for planning further cliange and for demonstrating 
to paients, the community, and teachers themselves the ways in 
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which heterogeneous grouping has affected student perfor- 
mance. Several approaches have been taken to generate this 
information. 

One approach is to compare students in mixed-level teams 
with those who are grouped in homogeneous classes. For 
example, at Castle High School in Hawaii heterogeneous clusters 
of students were compared with matched groups of students 
to assess differences in outcomes. After one year, the school 
found that: 

• Only 7 percent of the students in the heterogeneous core 
team had ten or more absences per quarter compared with 
23 percent in tJie control group. 

• Thirty-three percent of the students in the heterogeneously 
grouped team were rated "exemplary" in terms of academic 
performance compared with 18 percent in the control group; 
34 percent were rated "below standard" compared with 

56 percent in the conti'ol group. 

• Discipline referrals to the principal have been "greatly 
reduced" in the heterogeneously grouped team, with teachers 
reporting that discipline "is not the time- and energy- 
consuming process it was in the past." 

A second approach to assessing the impact of heterogeneous 
grouping is to compeire the achievement of entire grades or 
groups of students fi-om one year to the next. TWo untracldng 
schools in Massachusetts adopted this method. 

At the Wayland Middle School in Massachusetts, principal 
Richard Schaye and the school's teachers persuaded their towns 
school board that they would try heterogeneous grouping on an 
exjDerimental basis conditioned on evidence that mixed-ability 
classes did not harm student achievement. In that school, staff 
invited teachers from two neighboring suburban districts to act 
as outside assessors of student performance before and after 
implementation of heterogeneous grouping in English classes. 
The observer were to compare composition papers written by 
unnamed Wayland seventh graders in heterogeneously grouped 
classes with papers written by unnamed advanced-level seventh 
graders of the year before, when leveling was in effect. These 
objective assessors found that the quality of the compositions 
done the second year was equal to or higher than those of the 
previous ycai; convincing the school board of the \'alue of mixed- 
ability grouping. 

Similarly staff at the Wcllcslcy Middle School determined to 
document the impact of grouping changes to ensure that student 
achievement would not suffer from heterogeneous grouping. 
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Principal John D'Auria describes how his school assessed the 
innpact of heterogeneous grouping on student academic perfor- 
mance in the sixth and seventh grades: 

When the school began to explore the idea of heterogeneous 
groups, the school decided to group some classes hetero 
geneously, while some continued to be grouped homo- 
geneously. At the end of the year, an evaluation was done to 
monitor the success of the subjects that were being taught to 
heterogeneous groups. At that point, the school discovered 
that students who would fall into a "Level 3" category based 
on testing results had \drtually disappeared and that students 
who were in the 'low" group in homogeneously grouped 
classes were achieving "average" levels when they were in 
untracked classes. 

This focus on results has since been extended to the higher 
grades, and as the school moves into heterogeneous grouping 
in the eighth grade, Wellesley superintendent Karla Deletis 
describes plans to study its effects: 

We re going to subject what we do in our school to 
rigorous examination. Specifically, during the final year 
of homogeneous grouping in eighth grade language arts, 
the Wellesley Middle School will ask all "top level" students 
to write papers. At the end of the first year of heterogeneous 
grouping, all eighth graders will be asked to do the same 
assignment which will be scored holistically for writing and 
thinking. If the proportion of "5"s is equally distributed, 
there s no loss. But over time, a larger proportion of "3"s, 
"4"s, and "5"s should come from heterogeneous groups. 

Deletis concludes: 

We want to derive all the benefits we can and minimize any 
potential losses. Our goal is to move all our kids into the 
highest levels in the high school. This strategy holds a lot of 
promise and some risk, but I don't know how to close the 
gaps in achievement otherwise. 
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Teacher and Student Responses to Untracking 

If alternatives to tracking are to be sustained over time, it is 
essential for both teachers, who are on the front lines of change, 
and students, the ultimate customers of schooling, to experience 
satisfaction and success. The experience of untracking suggests 
that teachers are most likely to endorse heterogeneous grouping 
when they see concrete results that make them feel more effec- 
tive as teachers. For example, Anna Bemard reports that since 
untracking occurred at Prescott, "student behavior is much 
better! There is a more positive climate for teachers and stu- 
dents, and students seem to care more about their academic suc- 
cess." She concludes: 

Because we do not have gifted clasr>es and because our 
students are at the lower end of the economic ladder, we 
have had almost no resistance to this change. It has been 
3i positive change for teachers and students: No more slow 
classes, better behavior, better teacher morale, more variety 
in our instructional program, easiei* scheduling — and we are 
improving our test scores, slowly, but surely. 

Whereas those teachers who initiate grouping refoiros may 
plunge in on the basis of research aid their own beliefs about 
the nature of learning, others clearly adopt a "wait and see" pos- 
tui'e. But these teachere, too, are oflen won over in time. For 
example, at Louis Armstrong, Mary Ellen Levin says, "When we 
opened, many of our teachers, veterans of the junior high 
schools in New York City, wanted homogeneous grouping. At 
this point, no one would hear of it. Even diehards are converted." 

Such changes are not lost on students, who wt 'come the new 
opportunities for learning that come with heterogeneous 
grouping. In untracking schools, students comment on expanded 
opportunities for success that accompimy new grouping arrange- 
ments. For example: 

Now they don't put us in different groups. We get lots of work, 
but it's better because if we need help, we work in groups, and 
you get a lot more accomplished. 

I think you learn more because you get to talk the problems over 
wnth your friends. 

I felt smarter when I got moved up. Tl\ey teach me more here. 
People pitch in, they help, they don't just push you off. 

I have a person who is helping me with my tenn paper, Wc work 
together. I }iever thought I could do one. 
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/ admire people \\^ho have to work harder and longer than I do 
for the same project. Now I know that it isn't just brains. 

Students also remgo-k on the ways in which their heteroge- 
neously grouped, sometimes multilingual, classes boost their 
self-esteem, sense of membership in the school, and commit- 
ment to their classmates: 

The teachers are fair. The students are nice. They don 't make fun 
of you or anything. We are just all the same. 

I make more friends. I feel that I'm part of a group; I'm not 
left out. 

The class was exciting. Different people [were] helping each 
other. I felt like part of a group. We knew each other a lot, and 
now we continue to help each other. 

Tlie good thing about this school is that we're all together here. 

Kids made fun of you [in my old school,] Here we really learn 
how to talk things out. 

I like school this year. I feel 'in, ' Having everyone all mixed up in 
classes makes me feel part of the whole group, not just with my 
own few friends. 

Ultimately, the greatest rewards for teach^ ; in untracking 
schools come from the changes in students' achievement, sense 
of self-worth, and commitment to the school community. 
Reports Sue Galletti: 

What Vve stopped seeing is very talented, bright children 
feeling they're not worth a bit of salt because they haven't 
made it into an elitist program for students labeled "gifted." 
I'm seeing all kids realize there are lots of kids who can 
contribute to learning even when what they contribute 
is different. 
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Whatever you can do, or dream you can, 
Begin it. 

Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 
—Goethe 

Untracking is an art as much as a science. School staff who seek 
to release their students from the rigid labels, categories, and 
routines that undermine learning in tracked schools are chal- 
lenging entrenched practices. They begin by taking a hard look 
at outmoded assumptions that stand in the way of success for all 
students. Often they must tread with caution as far as vested 
interests are concerned. They must act wisely and thoughtfully 
because they have few models from which to learn. They must 
build trust and confidence among other staff, parents, and stu- 
dents so that they will be able to weather any mistakes. They 
must have finely tuned judgment about the nature and timing of 
changes that staff, students, and parents can accept. 

Although the process of untracking is not painless, the results 
are worth the effort. The stories of different schools do not signal 
any one right way to go about reducing and eliminating tracking 
in the middle grades. They do suggest, however, that a purpose- 
ful, thoughtful approach to change can bring about reforms 
in grouping, instruction, curricula, and school organization. 
The chapters that follow wiU document specific examples of 
successful steps taken to untrack schools across the co]|ptry. 
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and the Community 



Communicating with Parents: 
Promoting Understanding of Untracking 

First of all, I'm in favor of mixed-ability grouping. But my 
concern is that we can do it only if we hold down class size, 
which we can do next year. But what about the year after? If we 
liave to increase class sizje, will that make this move unrealistic? 

I hope with this program we try to get as much academic 
excellence as we can. What consideration was given to opening 
up algebra to all students but keeping an accelerated group? 
The assumptions I've heard are not realistic You're asking the 
teachers to bite off an awful lot, and the kids at both ends of the 
spectrum may be hurt. 

It is a winter night in New England, and the large lecture hall at 
the Wellesley Middle School is filled with parents of the school s 
seventh-grade students. Armed with the kinds of questions that 
parents typically ask when they are worried that change may 
threaten the well-being of their children, these parents have 
come out tonight because the schools teachers have told prin- 
cipal John D'Auria that they are ready to try heterogeneous 
grouping in the eighth grade. In response, D'Auria has figured 
out a plan that will allow the school to pilot this approach in the 
coming year Average class size will be reduced from twenty-nine 
to twenty-one, and the sharing of the schools teachers udth the 
high school will be eliminated. 

Because this class size cannot be guaranteed in subsequent 
years, D'Auria and superintendent Karla Deletis have decided 
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to move more quickly than usual. Although they have received 
preliminary approval from the school board, they have had time 
to tell only those parents most active in the schools PTO of the 
change. As a result, many parents are suspicious that something 
is being put over on them; some even plan to protest at the next 
school committee meeting. 

Prior to the meeting, D'Auria has sent a letter to all parents 
describing the proposed changes. The letter outlines the school's 
plan to adopt a core science, English, and social-studies cur- 
riculum for all eighth-grade students along Vv^th heterogeneous 
grouping that mirrcx^ arrangements already in place in the sixth 
and seventh grades. The letter also describes the schools pro- 
posdl to continue offering three eighth-grade math levels; a 
'Xevel 3" pre-algebra course; a "Level 2" ti^ansitional algebra 
course based on the University of Chicago Mathematics Projects 
textbook series, which focuses on probability, statistics, and 
geometry; and a traditional algebra course ofifered as an acceler- 
ated course, hi the letter, D'Auria also notes: 

The staff is eagerly anticipating these changes in curriculum 
and grouping format. We think these revisions will benefit all 
our students — from our most confident to our least confident 
learners. I view these recommendations as outgrowths of 
our core value work and our experiences in developing ways to 
challenge every student in heterogeneous settings.. . . We have 
seen considerable success in these settings. We have examined 
the research. . . . We have looked to our middle school 
neighbors. . . . This evidence encourages us to offer all our 
eighth-grade students the rich curricular experiences that once 
were available to only a few. ... Our judgment is reflective of 
the needs of middle school-age students. 

Parents have come here tonight for further discussion of this 
letter and the four agenda items that D'Auria flashes on the over- 
head projector at the outset: 

1 . Exact nature of chsinges 

2. Context for these changes 

3. Gain for students 

4. How we plan to assess the outcomes of these curricular and 
instructional modifications 

Parents listen carefully as D'Aiiria reviews the schools core 
objectives and values related to teacher expectations and student 
effort. He lists the new skills that teachers have developed in 
preparation for heterogeneous grouping — cooperative learning, 
mastery leaiTiing, and the use ol' instructional techroiogy. He 
describes how students have risen to higher expectations and 
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how, as a result, teachers have recommended fewer students for 
"Level 3" courses, obviating the need to offer such courses. He 
concludes, "We think these changes will bring our goals off the 
pages and into the daily lives of all our students." 

My daughters are very confident arid fast talkers, arid I love 
the attitude of the teachers here. But I'm still concerned about 
teachers' being able to handle a wide range of differences and 
build self-esteem among studerns who are not so good at 
organizing their work. Won't this affect the quality of 
classroom atmosphere? 

I have very serious concerns. I have trouble with a teacher 
teaching soniething and gearing it to all students. . . . After all, 
you can learn cooperation and respect in extracurricular 
activities. This came too fast, . . . 

The parents have legitimate questions, many best answered by 
the teachers v^ho chair each department: Linda Smith, social 
studies; Peggy Mongiello, English; and Bill Atherton, science and 
math. In turn, Smith, Mongiello, and Atherton provide an over- 
view of the curriculum and describe the enthusiasm of their 
colleagues for heterogeneous grouping and a more interesting 
curriculum for all. Teachers in the audience nod when Smith 
observes that heterogeneous grouping and curricular changes in 
the earlier grades have resulted in better instruction. "Students 
do better in school when they're invested in their work and in 
inherently challenging assignments," she concludes. Mongiello 
adds, to more nodding, "Good teaching is based on a situation 
that challenges all students." 

What do challenging assignments for students of diverse abili- 
ties look like? The teachers provide examples: 

• In English: Students studying the autobiographical form in 
literature and experimenting with different vmting styles read 
Roald Dahls Bay and are then asked to write their own autobi- 
ography in a similar anecdotal form, covering any experiences 
that they choose. Given no limits, one "Level 1" student wrote 
seven pages; one "Level 2" student submitted thirty-five pages. 

• In social studies: Using nothing but information gleaned from 
a variety of maps, students research habitats of Africa. With 
assignments requiring them to work out scale, distance, and 
travel time, students analyze and synthesize information, 
develop hypotheses about climate, tenrain, and ethnic groups, 
and ultimately write postcards to their friends and family 
about their "trips." 
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• In science: According to Atherton, "What is different is the 
routine you get youngsters into. Every kid will be at a lab sta- 
tion, working witli a partner I v/ork all year on making myself 
superfluous while kids learn to form questions and solve prob- 
lems. Sometimes I surprise them and drop an old eyeball pre- 
served in formaldehyde in their beakers. They have to figure 
out what it is. These are not special things. All kids can do it!" 

Teachers all emphasize that parents' concerns are those that £iny 
educator would share, whether for the least or the most confi- 
dent students. They explain that they take into account the needs 
of slower learners, not by watering down the curriculum, but by 
preparing students for assignments, structuring assignments 
clearly and applying mastery concepts for skills sc jJiat those 
who do not acWeve 80 percent n astery are rechecked until they 
do. They note also that they consciously provide gifted students 
with extra opportunities to excel through independent assign- 
ments and contracts for honors work. 

/ came here really negative. Noxv Vm ordy indifferent. I'm 
concerned we're diluting the education of our top students. 
I think you're sacrificing the most motivated for the good of the 
rest of the class. How do you take the kids and give everyone 
a sense of achievement without diluting the achievement of the 
"high" kids? It seems to me tltat the more kids compete with 
each other, the harder they'll worL 

I'm beginning to understand why I have a problem \Ath Jtis. 
If you cany the logic to its extreme, if average kids can benefti 
from a more challenging curriculum than they're getting now, 
why can't the "high" kids botefit from a curriculum that's harder 
for them? 

What gains do WeUesley staff envision for all students? D'Auria 
wants everyone to understand that improvement is significant 
at all levels, and he projects the anticipated gaiins for "Level I" 
students onto the screen: 

L Students will learn more varied and diverse problem-solving 
strategies: At the WeUesley Middle School, staff work on 
helping all students think about alternative solutions to many 
problems. 

2. What students learn will be more lasting: Wh^^n students 
explain their answers and point of view to otliers, they 
integrate their learning in a more lasting way. Learning theory 
demonstrates that students retain ten times more infomiation 
from a disaission-group format than from a lecture. 
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3. Students will be supported in greater risk taking: In a tracked 
setting, "high" students frequently come to believe that asking 
questions is a sign of stupidity and fear that their placement 
in the top group has been a tnistake or that if they show 
uncertainty they will be removed from their group. 

4. Students will have more opportunity to unlearn some self- 
limiting beliefs such as "If I can't learn it quickly then I'm 
not good at it"; "If I can't learn it quickly then it's not worth 
doing"; and ''Being smart means being able to learn many 
ideas quickly and lots of facts." These are not beliefs that will 
help one in life. We want students to know that achievement 
derives more from consistent effort than cuiything else. 

5. Students will learn greater acceptance and appreciation for 
others: we want students who can identify describe, and view 
the world from the perspective of others. 

Reviewing gains for students at other levels, D'Auria presents 
similar advantages such as the benefits derived from exposure 
to curriculum that is rich and challenging, developing different 
and diverse ways of thinking, and the opportunity to unlearn 
self-limiting beliefs. Noting that in tracked schools "childien in 
the middle can sometimes feel a little lost," he acknowledges 
concerns of parents of average learners. By encouraging risk 
taking among all students, he points out, greater confidence and 
more adventurous learning has emerged most dramatically in 
mixed-ability gi'oups. 

Even after all this discussion, I cant help but think there's benefit 
to homogeneous grouping in certain settings and certain times. 
I know I benefited from both. Is there some way to make sure 
that students have tlie benefits of working in homogeneous 
grouping from time to time? 

What I'm concerned alx)ut is that with this new heterogeneous 
grouping in grade eight, kids won't be prepared for the levels they 
encounter in high school. What I want to know is whether 
elimination of levels at grade eight will make the transition 
to high school more difficult. 

The questions continue— all of them reasonable, all reflecting the 
kinds of concerns that most parents have for their children. The 
superintendent, who has been in the audience, assures parents 
that the proposed plan does not reflect a "hidden agenda" to 
eliminate levels at the high school. Cla^ssroom teachers, special- 
ists, and counselors in the audience further respond: 
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Yes, we can regroup kids in smaller groups when that's 
appropriate, and we can give kids extra-credit assignments. 

In feet, there's enormous variability in every class, even 
ones you think are homogeneous. You can't really rank 
children on a continu^mi in eveiy skill at every level. The more 
we use different altc . atives, the more we can accommodate 
the variability. 

We will always be calling on the guidance counselor to 
help out. It will be her job to make sure our high school staff 
is clear about the tasks at the different high-school levels. 
Then our students can decide how much they want to stretch. 
When they leave our school, they will know they have been 
successful learners. Their choice will have to do with tlieir own 
interests. But for eleven-, twelve-, and thirteen-year-olds, we'd 
like to be sure that options are not foreclosed for them. 

It is 11:00. John D'Auria concludes: 

We have a challenge in front of us to make sure we provide 
intellectual challenges for all kids. A core curriculimi means 
teachers can develop the best of the sti-ategies that will bring 
out the best in kids — the best cooperative learning activities, 
the best assignments. We need the support o{ parents, and we 
need to hear from parents about w^hat's working and what's 
not so we can better and better match what v/e do to what 
your child needs; so we can ch^allenge kids appropriately, but 
not confuse coverage for depth; so they can leam ideas, 
concepts, substance. 

The meeting is over. After a nvo-hour presentation and an hour 
and a half of questions and discussion, a few parents still feel 
unsure; even the best answers have not take away all their mis- 
givings. But most seem satisfied; e\'eryone is better informed; 
and the support is so substantial that although the discussion 
continues at the subsequent school-board meeting, the proposals 
pass community review and are approved for implementation 
the faU. 
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Gaining Parent Support for Untracking 

You have to give parents the guarantee that their child is not 
going to be harmed. Parents ask, Tan you be sure my child is 
not going to be worse off?" I can say "She won't be worse off, 
and we hope she will be better off." 

—Janet Pearson, teacher, Kammerer Middle School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

As schools embark on the process of untracking, all parents want 
to know how grouping changes are going to affect their children. 
Parents of students with disabilities need to know that someone 
has been thinking about how newly designed grouping arrange- 
ments will promote success for their children without over- 
whelminfT them. Parents of academically confident children need 
to knovv'that heterogeneous classes do not result in ''dumbed 
down" curriculum or instruction geared to "the middle." Parents 
of "average" children need to know that their children will not be 
lost in classrooms that allocate most of the teachers' attention to 
students at the extreme ends of the learning spectrum. 

Not too long ago, grouping practices at Kammerer Middle 
School Li Louisville, Kentucky, strictly mirrored district policy: 
advanced placement was determined by standardized testing 
across the district; placement in honors and comprehensive 
classes v^as determined at the school level. Given the force of 
habit and tradition, it had never occurred to many teachers or 
parents that alternatives to this approach existed. 

However, not everyone at the school level was entirely com- 
fortable with tracking, particularly when it seemed to result in 
in-school segregation. As Kammerers language-arts teacher 
Claudia Runge reports: 

Many of us were concerned that om- "comprehensive" classes 
were racially identifiable. We had concerns about labeling. 
With ability grouping in the elementary grades, by the time 
the kids got to us, thc:v^weren't doing the work they should 
have been doing. We Were getting kids who had a pretty low 
self-concept, and we weren't doing anything to help that. 

At Kammerer, teachers and pai-ents never set out inteutionally to 
adopt alternatives to tracking. Rather, untracking— and parent 
participation in that process— evolved as an outgiwvth of the 
schools overall policy of paient involvement. In 1986, principal 
Nancy Weber had convened a Parent Roundtablc simply as a 
way foi- teaciici> imd paivnts to meet to talk about the needs of 
middle-grades youngsters. Meeting nu^nthly with two or ihirc 
school staff, the Paixrnl RoundUible provided a forum for 
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reacting to various articles and reports, including the Carnegie 
Commissions Turning Points, about young adolescents and 
middle schools. 

Tracking per se was never on the agenda, explains Range. But, 
she says, "If you read a lot of middle-school material, youre 
bound to come across the topic. It popped up in everytliing we 
read. After Uvo yeai^ of the Roundtablc, tracking became an 
issue. We just kept coming back to it," 

By early 1989, teachers on one of the school s two sixth-grade 
teams were eager to pilot the academic integration of students 
from all levels. At the same time, as a result of the Parent 
Roundtable, school staff had developed a positive relationship 
with a small core group of influential parents who, says Runge, 
"didn't necessarily support the idea of untracking but were at 
least familiar with the material." And so, in August 1989, Weber 
sent a letter to all parents describing how the school s process for 
academic integration would be implemented to reflect current 
recommendations for improving middle schools, including the 
elimination of tracking. 

Even with such preparation, the introduction of academic 
integration at Kammerer did not move forward without a hitch. 
In fact, sa\-s Janet Pearson, sixth-grade team leader. '*We were 
convinced that in order for all students to achieve at the highest 
levels we needed heterogeneous classes. But we misread our con- 
stituency/. In the minds of our parents, this was an experimental 
program." Even a special orientation meeting designed to pre- 
sent information to in-coming sixth-grade parents ^d not fully 
allay fears. Pearson relates, "I began to realize thai unless we had 
one-toone meetings with parents to tell them about our inten- 
tions, they were not going to listen. Over the next four weeks, 
I personally spent hours and hours on the telephone and in 
personal conferences with tearful parents. Many wanted to do 
this, but it was an agonizing decision for them wh^n they feared 
they were removing their child from the protected surroundings' 
of the track." 

During that first year, the pilot sbcth-gi^de team combined one 
rcgulai; one honors, and two advanced-placement classes, main- 
taining this ability-gi'ouping proportion both in each science and 
social-studies class as a whole and widiin smdl in-class groups 
in those subjects. Although students were randomly mixed for 
dlicd-arts and physiail-cducation class<\s, in math and language 
ixxis Ifie team continued to offer sepai-ate AP classes to conform 
with district pcjlicy 

Ihis approach paid off. '^hal fii^st year, according to Peai-sf>n. 
"WhiJc MOTC parents requested the transfer of their cfiildrcn to 
the six:ond sixth-grade team that had retained tracking, most 
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stayed with us." Throughout that year, teachers continued to 
make themselves available for questions and provided progress 
repoils to parents through a team newsletter distributed every 
four to five weeks. 

Tracking continued to be the focus of discussion at Parent 
Roundtable meetings where teachers reported on the progress of 
new approaches, entertained questions, and were able to assure 
parents that: 

Instruction is directed to the highest level encouraging 
expression of a variety of perspectives among students. . . . 
Discipline problems ai'e definitely reduced in all groups on 
all levels, and. . .previously lower-performing students have 
new role models, and find they can compete. 

By April 1990, parents and teachers meeting together at the 
Roundtable reflected positi\'ely on the year: progress, reporting 
in the groups minutes that "this discussion group itself is 
amazing ii. that teachers, parents, and administrators are 
discussing alternatives in schools. This could not have been 
predicted a few years ago." As Pearson notes, "The Roundtable at 
first was a place for open, philosophical discussions. Once we 
jumped into the change, the Roundtable was a vehicle to help 
implement our plans." 

Teachers at Kammerer took the lessons of pai^cnt involve- 
ment seriously as they moved to advance their program. Prior to 
the second yeai^ of integration, staff set up spring meetings at 
each of the feeder elementary schools to explain the program to 
parents. Again, not all parents were persuaded of the wisdom of 
heterogeneous grouping, and when some registered complaints 
with the central administration, school staff adapted thei^' 
approach by offering the choice of a heterogeneously grouped 
team or a tracked team in both the sixth and seventh grades. 
Staff and parents also planned for an initial orientation for par- 
ents, additional Roundtable discussions about tracking, and a 
continuation of the pai'ent newsletter with regular reports on the 
progress of academic integration, Pearson says, "This time we 
knew we were not going to drop a bomb. We knew what parents 
were looking for" 

The efforts worked. Of the 120 sixth-grade students moving on 
to seventh grade, parents of al! but one chose lo continue on the 
'blended" team, and the team had to di-aw up a waiting list. By 
the sum of the third year, 104 of the 116 student places on the 
heterogeneously gi'ouped team in the sixth grade had been 
spoken for by the initial sign-up deadline, and the hctcrogcia^)US 
teams in tlic upper gia 'es had waiting lists u\' students from all 
levels— including one whose parent had l>ecn an early and vocal 
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opponent of the pilot program. This high level of parent enthu- 
siasm, Pearson emphasizes, comes from being open to working 
with parents at every step of the process. "We're not trying to put 
anything over on anyone. No one feels coerced," she says. 

Guidelines for Involving Parents 
in the Untracking Process 

Principals aren't trained to be politicians, yet this is a political 
issue. I learned you need to be politically sav\y 

— Sue Galletti, principal, Islander Middle School, 
Mercer Island, Washington 

The experiences of schools where untracking has been successful 
offer suggested guidelines for involving parents In the untracking 
proc( ''s: 

• Be aware that parents need to be involved in the change 
process. Even though you have a plan that you are certain is 
a good one, don't hesitate to talk it over with ev(?ryone who is 
going to be affected, in large gi'oups if necessary, but especially 
in small groups and in individual pai"ent conferences. 

• In comm inicating with parents, be sure that you can 
articulate the expected outcomes of innovative grouping 
practices in terms of benefits to all children. Understand that 
the word restructuring without furthei . laboration can imply 
undirected experimentation, and that fev/ parents will 
willingly allow their children to be guinea pigs in such 

an experiment. 

• Be prepared for the possibilit\' that not all parents will endoi^e 
proposed alternatives to tracking. If, even after extended 
discussions, some parents continue to object, school staff 
may decide that, as teacher Claudia Runge sa\ s, "You just 
have to take the plimge." In such situations, pliasing in heteio- 
geneous grouping and monitoring outcomes may help resolve 
concerns of parents who are likely to complain to district 
decision makere. 

• Be sure to maintain a high level of instruction lor all students, 
Explain changes in terms of how you have strengthened 
cuiriculum and instruction for all stndcnlrs. Assure parents 
that children will not be experiencing a "v/ate cd-doaTi" 
cuiriculum— wi til the "same old ba^uil l eaders" simply adopted 
in mixed-ability classt's- by providing them wilh sixcilic 
examples of individualized assignments llial enrich leaming. 
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• Don't abandon efforts to communicate with parents after 
tl-ie initial stages of implementation. Kee}) parents informed 
through regular progress reports, newsletters, meetings, 
and fomial and informal evaluations. Involve them in staff 
development related to new curriculum. Let parents know 
about academic successes and changes in discipline and 
student attitudes. 

Above all, successful parent involvement in untracking requires a 
sincere and ongoing invitation to parents lo raise questions and 
make suggestions— with school staff sharing research findings, 
information about state-of-the-art class^-ooTi practices, the devel- 
opmental needs of students, and learning theory to create a 
consensus about the schools responsibility to all students. As 
Kammerer parents and teachers noted after their first year, 
"Teachers and parents must believe that all students can learn 
well and base action on this." A successftJ partnership between 
pai-ents and schools engaged in untracking can flourish on the 
strength of this belief. 

Preparing for Tough Questions: 
What Do You Say When...? 

The change process is anxiety-producirig. This anxiet>' 
surfaces in numerous ways: questions iire liaised, resistance 
is generated, unrelated issues surface, and rumors abound. 
Recognizing that each of these nill occur is the first step 
in addressing them. 

—Ron Williamson and J. Howard Johnson, 
Planning for Success: Successful I nple}7ie}2tatiou 
of Middle Level Reorganimion, 1591 

Like many institutions, untracking schools have constituen- 
cies that resist change, including parents. These schools have 
learned some lessons from their exi>erience of listening and 
responding to teachers, parents, and community constituen- 
cies who would prefer to leave tn:id;tjonal grouping practices 
untouched. Educators in these schools ad\lse bcinf' prepared 
with rcscaich findings and exampL\s from experience when 
addressing cnnceiTis of skeptics. Here aic some responses to 
some tough questions: 
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"It seems to me that imxing groups of students together 
is going to hold back the learning of the smarter students/' 

Of the hundreds of research studies conducted on heterogeneous 
groups, the vast majority conclude that high-achieving sUidents 
do not lose ground in diverse-ability classes. In almost every 
case, classroom environment is foimd to be fiar more important 
than student enrollment. When curriculum and instruction are 
engaging, students of all levels benefit, including the most confi- 
dent leamei^s. 

These findings apply even to the ''top" 3 percent of students. 
In a recent study Robert Slavin and Robert Stevens of Johns 
Hopkins University compared student progress in heterogeneous 
classes that were using the Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Composition (CIRC) curriculum with that in homogeneously 
grouped classes. Students rated among the top 33 percent, 
10 percent, and 3 to 5 percent were examined. The rjsult was 
that, in fact, the reading and writing performance of the hetero- 
geneously grouped students surpassed that of the homoge- 
neously grouped ones at all levels. 

Educators emphasize that attention be paid to these findings. 
As Jake Burks of Marylands Harford Counly Public School 
District, reminds parents: 

We need to make educational decisions based on the best 
knowledge available; we have to have research inform 
everything we do. I want all parents to say, "Meet my child's 
needs." Tbats their job. But in our job, we're not in the 
business of educating one group of students. As professionals 
we're responsible for educating everyone, and there arc things 
that we must not do. That's a moral and professional issue. 

Teachers' own experiences also contradict the notion that more 
confident learners are held back in heterogeneous classes. As 
teacher Suzy Ronfeldt of the Albany Unified School District in 
California explained to Nancy Kreinberg and Harriet Nathan in 
Teachers* Voices, Teachers' Wisdom: 

During our first un tracked year when we also did more 
cooperative learning, some parents felt their children were just 
helping others to learn. They felt their children might be losing 
out, and they missed being able to say "My Sally is in the top 
math gr oup." 

I had to talk about severed of the {X)sitive aspects of 
untrackcd classrooms. First of all, when a cliild has to explain 
her thinking and reasoning so another child undei^lands it, 
she clcU ilics her thouglils and rally IciUTis what she is tiying 
to teach. Second, you begin to realize that each child has his 
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or her own way of conceptualizing. Thini, if you are able to 
put yourself in the other parens shoes and see how he thinks 
and interprets, your own understanding is enriche-^ 

In a classroom that honors children's thinking and problem 
solving, tracking is too narrowing. How do you track children 
as they try to figure out which is longer— the length of the 
fifth-grade hall or the height of the school building? As my 
class worked in groups of four on this problem one of them 
had posed, they arrived at a rich variety of strategies. 

One group used the large outside blocks on the building to 
figure the height. Another group used string tied to a piece of 
tanbark and threw it from one roof level to another to measure 
the heigh^ . Another group got hold of the blueprints for the 
building. Still another group measured the two levels of stairs 
using each step to figure some of the building height. Another 
group simply went outside and held their hands as blinders 
on each side of their head then sighted in on the length of the 
hall, turned their heads and sighted in on the height of the 
building. The last group took down the architects's drawing 
from the office wall and measured the length and height 
from that. Do you label one of these strategies as the ''gifted" 
approach or are they all "gifted" approaches? 

In Albany I have not had questions about tracking from the 
parents in the last three years. They seem to feel their children 
are being challenged. 

"Won't 'slower' students feel overwhelmed by 

their ^smarter' counterparts in heterogeneous classes?'' 

Children with learning disabilities or others who benefit from 
different kinds of explanations may derive tht most noticeable 
benefits from heterogeneous grouping. Exposed to grade-level 
curriculum, instruction that conveys high expectations for their 
leaming, and concrete support, these students make significant 
gains that can narrow achievement gaps beUveen their perfor- 
mance and the accomplishments of the more confident learners. 
Self-esteem also improves as students experience access to 
leaming in heterogeneous groups that have no stigma attached 
to them. 

According to Darcy Yearlcy, Director of Guidance and Student 
Support Services at the Wellcsley Middle School: 

One of the most impoilant lessons we Vc come to Icam is 
that good instmction in regular classes is good foi kids with 
learning disabilities. After we began integrating special 
education students in licterogencous classes, we had only 
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one "D" the first term and two "D"s the second term. In only 
two cases did children achieve less than satisfactory. 

Remember, for these kids, school has always been a risk. 
These are the kids who always have to say, "I don't get it." 
We've been exMarated by the tenacity these students have 
shown in going after knowledge now that they have the 
chance. 

We Ve rise realized that the major reasons special education 
students don't achieve has more to do with the failures of 
adults than of students. We've been able to make hetero- 
geneous grouping work for these kids as well as other kids 
because we've improved our communication between regular 
education and special education teachers, and we've improved 
our communication between school and home. 



"I've read all the research documenting the harms of 
tracking; but I'm still not sure whether it's tracking 
itself thai harms students or the inferior teaching and 
curriculum offered in the low track Couldn't we just 
work harder to make the lower tracks better?" 

Principal John D'Auria of Wellesley Middle School has this to 
say: 

If we want students to learn only facts and information, 
perhaps upgrading the lower tracks will be adequate. But if 
we want all students to become intellectual risk-takers and 
learn the skills necessary for lifelong learning, heterogeneous 
grouping is superior to homogeneous grouping no matter 
how good each track is. 

Let's look at a question from a standardized I.Q. test as an 
example. Here's an analogy: "A book is to an empty bookcase 
as what? Take your pick from four alternative answers — 
Three eggs is to a basket? A carton of eggs is to a iiefrigerator? 
An egg is to a rooster? An egg is to a frying pan? Only one of 
these answers is considered "right." 

If we track our students, we will end up with aU the students 
who choose the "right" answer to questions like these in 
one class called the "high" class. But several of the "wrong" 
answers could be very good answers depending on how you 
think about them. We want all our students to learn as many 
varied and diverse strategies for solving problems as they 
can, and Vw'e think that the way to do this is to expose them 
to different ways of thinking so that they learn that there 
is more than one way to process information and create 
new knowledge. 
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Many of our classes spend time thinking about thinking. 
They consider questions such as "If thinking were like Lincoln 
Logs, what would thinking be like?" and "If thinking were like 
Tinker Toys, what would thinking be like?" The answers come 
slowly to questions like these, and o^.^n the kids who get the 
ball rolling are the kids who are willing to take risks and who 
don't have the experience of worrying that a "wrong" answer 
will knock them out of the top group. 

Students interacting with a diverse group of peers learn 
to develop equally diverse ways of commimicating ideas. 
Students who learn that everyone has something to contribute 
to understanding a problem develop skills in asking for help 
when they need it. Students working on assigrjments which 
require contributions from all students learn that effort often 
matters as much as ability. In short, heterogeneous groups 
offer students valuable learning experiences which tracked 
settings caimot provide no matter how good they may be. 

Promoting Parent Knowledge about Tracking 

Entrance to school brings with it forms and releases and 
assessments. . . and somehow the results of my tests got 
confused with those of another student. ... I was placed in the 
vocational track, a euphemism for the bottom level. Neither 
I nor my parents realized what this meant. We had no sense 
that business math, typing, and English-Level D were dead 
ends. The current spate of reports on the schools criticizes 
parents for not involving themselves in the education of theii' 
children. But how would someone like Tommy Rose, with his 
two years of Italian schooling, know what to ask? And what 
sort of pressure could an exhausted waitress apply? The error 
went undetected, and I remained in the vocational track for 
two years. 

— Mike Rose, Lives on the BotAndary: Hie Struggles 
and Achie\>ements of Americas Underprepared, 1989 

If, in principle, all parents need to be informed about school 
grouping practices, too often only a few of them are familiar 
with unspoken norms that seem unremarkable but may have 
enormous impact on the future of their children. For example, 
many parents believe that math 8 is the only eighth-grade math 
course, whereas in reality it may be the lowest track in a partic- 
ulai' school's math sequence. Other parents may not realize that 
enrollment in certain "gatekeeping" courses, such as pre-algebra 
and algebra in the middle grades, predetermines later access to 
enrollment in liigher-lcvcl courses at the high-school level. 
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When sociologist Elizabeth Useem reviewed district and 
school placement policies and interviewed parents of seventh 
graders about their children's course placement in math, she dis- 
covered that access to "high" levels of math in the middle grades 
varies considerably &iom district to district. In some districts 
fewer than 15 percent of eighth graders are placed in algebra, 
compared with 50 percent in others, with more highly educated 
parents favoring enrollments in advanced math. 

Useem also found that patterns of enrollment vary with the 
degree of school tolerance for parent involvement, and that 
schools use a variety of policies to discourage parents who seek 
to enroll their children in higher-level math courses. In partic- 
ular, in districts with the lowest enrollments in "gatekeeping" 
courses, Useem found that: 

• Many schools do not give parents all the information that they 
need about course sequences and their implications to enable 
them to make wise choices. 

• Some schools tell parents that enrollment in the "high" cur- 
riculum will "mess up" a student s schedule, particularly if, 
after trying the course, a student decides to drop down a level 

• Course-planning materials for parents and students often use 
language discouraging enrollment at the high level Courses 
are described as "fast paced and rigorous" or for students who 
are "mathematically talented" or have "exceptional ability," 
rather than simply "able" or "interested." 

• Standardized test scores are often used as a rigid "cut-off" 
mechanism. When standardized tests are not the sole criterion 
for course selection, local tests are used to persuade parents 
that their children are not qualified for high-level groupings 
in timt district. 

• Parents are discouraged from pushing for "overrides" of 
school-placement decisions by requiring school conferences 
witli teachers or requesting that parents sign waivers 
according to which they assume full responsibility for any 
future failure of their children in accelerated courses. 

The ability of parents to be involved in decisions about course 
assignment depends largely on the schools belief in the capacity 
of all students to leam. Moreover, parents' access to decision 
making varies dramatically according to social status. For 
example, when there is parental im olvement in course-placement 
decisions, parents of African-American and Latino students are 
involved only half as often as those of white students. 

As the National Urban Leiigue and the Educational Testing 
Service found in suiveys of thousands of parents in six cities, 
parents do believe that the level at which a student is placed 
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Information for Parents and Citizens 
about Tracking 

All parents need and have the right to the facts about tracking 
in their schools. Educators can go a long way toward pro- 
viding this irJormation by making clear both the formal and 
informal mechanisms that underlie tracking arrangements 
in each school. In Making the Best of Schoob: A Handbook 
for Parents, Teachers, and Policymakers, Jeannie Oakes and 
Martin Lipton make suggestions about general information 
that parents should have in order to escablish a common 
ground for discussion with schools about tracking. They 
recommend that schools make public: 

• The scope of the tracking pohcy, whether determined 
by the district or defined within the school 

• How decisions are made about track placement 

• How teachers are assigned to classrooms 

• The number of classes in which subjects and grades 
are tracked 

• All curriculum choices available in each subject 

• The kinds of material in each curriculum 

• The number of children moving from low tracks onto 
higher levels each year 

• The percentage of students enrolled in each track by race 
and grade compared with those percentages overall 

• Expectations for the future of students in each curriculum 

Answers to these questions can be gathered through inter- 
views, observations, questionnaires, or an analysis of school 
records. Sometimes the process of asking such questions can 
in itself begin a positive dialogue; at other times, the process 
may reveal strong fears of and resistance to change. But the 
sharing of such information is a critical step toward defining 
and addressing the problem of educational inequity resulting 
from tracking. 
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makes a difference in learning, especially in math, and many 
expressed a desire to be involved in placement decisions. Like 
the low-income parents in Elizabeth Useems study, however, few 
urban pai-ents know that there is any choice of math available to 
eightli graders, even when they are aware of the existence of dif- 
ferent course levels, ranging from 'T^asic*' through "honors/* 
Moreover, few parents, outside of some whose children attend 
magnet schools, know how schools decide which students will 
be placed in gatekeeping eighth-grade math courses; and 
although some believe that schools can be responsive "if you 
push the issue," generally they observe that schools m.ake their 
decisions first, leaving parents to review those decisions after 
the fact. 



The CPicdlenge for Parents: 
Asking the ^^Right Questions'' 

Low-income parents are constantly discovering — ^through 
the experience of their children — the fault lines in public 
education, but how does their knowledge inform both 
research and practice? How can we link what parents know 
at critical junctures to what researchers name as the pmblem? 
What might happen if researchers and educators could learn 
more about the benchmarks along the path toward 
educational failure as observed by parents and if parents 
could name the manifestations of the problems the experts 
use to predict the same outcome? 

— Dan Rothstein, The Right Question Project 

Whereas upper-income parents frequently understand the impli- 
cations of a placement decision and also have the skills to nego- 
tiate about a situation that may be detrimental to their children, 
low-income parents may not have these advantages. Some par- 
ents, for example, may not know the "right questions" to ask or 
feel confident about asking any questions at all, even when they 
intuitively understand that their children's future is at stake. The 
Right Question Project works with low-income parents in urban 
school districts to develop and create strategies for engaging 
them in decision-making processes that affect their children. 

Through a series of community-based workshops, the project 
endeavoi^ to translate the formal parlance of educators such as 
"tracking" and "academic placement" into a language that helps 
parents "name" the matter at hand in their own terms. After 
having attended the workshops they can say to themselves, 
"Thats pretty clear why that's an important issue for my kid" 
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and ''Now I have some ideas about what I can do about it/' 
Rothstein, project director, describes how a workshop on 
tracking focuses on the impact of grouping on children: 

We give each participant two sheets of paper stapled together 
On the first page we write: "What Your Child Should Learn: 
The Curriculum for All the Districts Schoolchildren." 
Underneath is a drawing (an original by a six-year-old) of a 
boy and a girl sharing a book, standing under a srriiling sun. 

On the second page we write: "The full curriculum is 100 
pages long." On half of the papers we hand out a second page 
that reads: "Your child will be taught the full 100 pages," The 
other half of the papers state: "Youi^ child will be taught only 
the first 50 pages." 

We then ask parents what they received, (We ask for 
volunteers because if some parents cannot read, they will also 
be able to participate fully.) When the parents who received a 
curriculum that states that their child will be taught only the 
first 50 pages hear that others are being taught the full 100 
pages, they ask: 

Why is my child only being taught 50 pages? 
What does it mean that he's only taught 50? 
Who made tliat decision? 
When was it made? 
Why is this important? 

If I want to know, is this something I have a right to know? 
Am I supposed to be involved? Can I be? 

On a few of the papers we put down some grades in English 
and math. The grades were all "A"s. We ask what kinds of 
questions the parents have about the grades. Here are some: 

What does the "A" mean? 
Does it mean the same for the 100- and 50-page 
curriculum? 

Do they tell as somehow on the report card which 
curriculum it belongs to? 

We then ask them to reflect on the significance of the grades. 
One father said: "If I didn't know that there are different 
programs, then I'd be happy if my son brought home "A"s. 
But I'd be pretty upset if I knew there was a 25-page 
curriculum, a 50-page curriculum, and a 100-page curriculum." 

Parents' newfound awareness of the consequences of placement 
decisions and differential curriculum for their children leads to 
further questions. Frequently African-American, Latino, and low- 
income parents may begin to wonder about the likelihood of 
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their chUdrei. being assigned to the 'low" classes, and decide to 
take action to change that placement. Understanding the impli- 
cations of tracking can also become the basis for parent-initiated 
review of systemwide placement practices and collective action 
for change. 



Community-Based Pressure for Untracking 

Reformers who emphasize "quality/' and who mean by it 
higher expectations for all, will be tolerated only to the point 
where they can find a willing audience; beyond that point 
they will be resisted. 

— ^Arthur G. Powell, Elesinor Farrar, and David K, Cohen, 
The Shopping Mall High School 1985 

Resistance to change is not the exclusive province of parents. In 
fact, in some districts, expanded consciousness about tracking is 
leading to the formation of citizen groups seeking to challenge 
grouping practices in schools where educators themselves resist 
untracking. Sometimes these groups are composed of parents 
alone. Sometimes they are made up of parents in coalition with 
teachers and other citizens with a common concern about 
improving the quality of education for all students. These groups 
can be a powerful force for untracking. 



Building a 
Constituency 
for Change 
Through 
Information- 
Gathering and 
Education 



Parent advocacy for particular placements traditionally benefits 
individual students, but parents collaborating together may chal- 
lenge tracking practices for an entire school or district. In fact, 
educators who support change may have no stronger allies than 
parents and citizens knowledgeable about the extent and harm 
of tracking. Community-education efforts that raise the level of 
public awareness about grouping practices can create a positive 
context for change. 

In Albany, New York, the Albany Citizens for Education (ACE) 
has developed a context within which alternatives to tracking 
can be discussed openly. Founded in the throes of an electoral 
campaign designed to endorse a set of independent, nonmachine 
candidates for the Albany School Board, ACE is made up of par- 
ents and citizens intent on improving education for all students 
in that urban district. Over several years, citizens have succeeded 
in electing a reform-minded majority to the school board. At the 
same time, with more openness on the board, ACE members 
have worked closely with board committees, including one man- 
dated to develop a Strategic Plan for Albany Public Schools. 
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Included in that plan, approved by the board in 1990, is a recom- 
mendation that the tracking system at every level in Albany 
schools be replaced or modified. 

ace's early information-gathering efforts that led to this rec- 
ommendation raised key questions pertaining to distilctwide 
grouping practices. In a letter to the superintendent, ACE beg«3in 
its research by asking for data on students placed in the districts 
"academically talented" classrooms, background on procedures 
used for selecting students for these classes, and information 
about curriculum differences between that program and 
"regular" ciassi"ooms. After a long waiting period, district staff 
responded with information that enabled ACE to clarify district 
tracking policies for parents. 

With the districts tracking policies finally available in writing, 
ACE moved forward to make placement policies more widely 
known through public forurns and school-board meetings. But 
ACE members also w£mted to put out the message that alterna- 
tives to ti^acking could improve schooling across the board and 
that all children could benefit from curriculum and instruction 
currently offered to only the most able students. Therefore, 
during the school year 1990-91, ACE joined with the Urban 
League of the Albany Area, the Albany NAACP, and the City 
School District of Albany itself to sponsor a Saturday conference 
"to promote a long-term, broad-based effort to enrich, diversify, 
and strengthen education in Albany." 

Despite cold winter weather, approximately two hundred 
people joined ACE and its partners at the all-day conference. The 
theme "Tapping Every Talent: Exp2mding Achievement Opportu- 
nities for All Students" conveyed the belief that education must 
and could be improved in heterogeneous settings. Reinforcing 
the theme that all students have gifts and talents to be developed, 
workshops highlighted research on tracking, effective instruc- 
tional strategies, and successful programs. In addition, a local 
attorney offered a workshop called "Advocating for Your Child in 
a Tracked System.," which focused on the kinds of decisions used 
to place childi-en in academic t^.acks and techniques for 
obtaining standardized test scores. With the ener^ level still 
high at the end of the day, participants convened in the school 
cafeteria to coll .v^.t recommendations from each workshop. 
Several participants advocated specific programs. Others, with 
heightened awareness of the variety of alternatives avedlable, 
expressed a sense of urgency about pressing for more general 
tracking reforms. 

ACE has begun to see some results from these efforts. In 1991, 
the district moved to reduce the number of tracks from four to 
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three and adopted a transitional math curriculum to replace the 
practice of introducing algebra to a selected gi"Oup of 'Tiigh" stu- 
dents in seventh grade. While public debate continued at Albany 
School Board meetings, the School Department formed several 
committees including parents, teachers, and administrators to 
research alternative approaches. After several months of meet- 
ings and investigation, including field trips to other communi- 
ties, committee members became excited about "Project 
Opportunity"— a promising model that they observed in Ithaca, 
New York, which encompassed both cujilculum enrichment 
in heterogeneous classes and built-in opportunities for strength- 
ening teachers' skills. Although change will begin in the elemen- 
tary grades, parents will not stop there. As Joan Ekengren, 
a parent member of ACE, reports, "We just have to keep 
persevering and hammering away at the issue, it seems. We hope 
that people will realize we're not going to drop this. Its too 
important!" 



Challenging 
Resegregation 
in Tracked 
Schools 



A desegregated school system does not necessarily provide equal 
education for everyone. In Selma, Alabama, the resegregation of 
the schools through a tracking system has become the focus of 
parent and citizen pressure mobilized through a citizen organi- 
zation called the Best Educational Support Team (BEST). BEST 
works to address inequities in a district wher^ materials and 
facilities in predominantly African-American elementary schools 
are demonstrably inferior to those of white schools and where, 
in the high school in 1988, only 3 percent of the African- 
American students were enrolled in the highest track, known as 
Level 1. 

Since its inception, BEST has worked to reform the tracking 
system and its effect of resegregating African-American and 
white students into virtually separate within-school systems. 
Assignment to tracks was based solely on teacher recommenda- 
tion without clear criteria for making selections. Thus it was pos- 
sible for Afirican-American students who were as capable as 
whites to be excluded from such Level 1 courses as algebra 1 , 
biology 1, or computer sciences — ^and the future opportunities 
inherent in them. 

best's arguments against tracking, bolstered by data demon- 
strating its discriminatory effects, resulted in changes in criteria 
for placement in Level 1, with grade-point averages and test 
scores replacing teacher recommendations. This change alone 
boosted the enrollment of African-Americans in the highest track 
to 10 percent. Howwer, protests by white parents also followed, 
and in December 1989, the school boards white majority voted 
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not to renew the contract of Selmas African-American superin- 
tendent, Dr. Norward Roussell. As BEST member Rose Sanders 
said, "Only when [Dr. Roussell] moved to get rid of the tracking 
system, did they move to get rid of him." 

Since that time, citizen boycotts and student sit-ins have 
marked Selmas community protests. Both white and A&ican- 
American students increasingly realize the impact of tracking on 
their lives. As student Malika Samders, a member of Students 
Marching Against Racial Tracking (SMART), the students' coun- 
terpart to BEST, told Rethinking Schoob: 

I think a lot of Level 1 students are beginning to understand 
that everyone should get a chance to take Level 1 courses. In 
Level 2 and 3 they don't give you college preparatory courses, 
they just give you the basics. , . . The Level system has leveled 
the confidence of the students. But its not true that they can't 
do the work. I've taken some Level 1 courses, and I can tell you 
that they are not that hard. Everyone should have a choice 
whether they want to take these courses or not. 

In addition, BEST members have taken to the road to speak out 
against tracking at community forums across the country. As 
BEST member Connie TUcker says, "The powers that be think 
we will get tired, but folks are not willing to let this die." 

At the eastem end of Long Island, New York, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) has 
a long history of concern about the educational achievement of 
African-American students in the schools of the region. In 1990, 
some branch members started to wonder "Has public educa- 
tion, 'the great equalizer' in the words of Horace Mann, become 
the great tranquilizer instead?" "To keep things quiet, are trou- 
blesome students shunted to separate classrooms or even build- 
ings under the guise of special, education?" "Are some students 
on the low-ability track, the one that rarely leads to college, put 
there simply because they are members of minorities?" 

To explore these issues, the groups Education Committee 
sought information through a se les of letters and freedom-of- 
information requests about what kinds of programs the students 
that they represented were experiencing. What they learned was 
disturbing. As similar inquiries have revealed, African-Americans 
at East End schools were ovenrepresented in special education 
and underrepresented in high-level honors classes. Given this 
pattern, it is not surprising that almost half of the white gradu- 
ates went to four-year colleges, whereas only 16 percent of the 
African-Americans did so. 



Community 
"Consciotisness- 
Raising*'for 
Citizens and 
Educators 
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W^th these data in hand, the organization initiated a series 
of infoiTnational meetings to raise awareness about unequal edu- 
cational opportunity and discuss remedies. First, they invited 
York College education professor James C. Hall, Jr., to speak to 
branch members, teachers, and parents about tlie benefits of 
mixing children of disparate abilities and backgrounds in class- 
rooms at 2JI levels. Second, the committee prodded the Suffolk 
County Chief School Administrators Association and the local 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) into 
cosponsoring an afternoon "awareness" conference for educators 
to expand understanding of both research related to tracking and 
alternatives. 

Along with an official from New York States Department of 
Education and several Long Island school principals, the panel 
of speakers included Dn Dominic Annacone, former superinten- 
dent of the Sag Harbor School District. Dr Annacone described 
how Pierson High Schools planning process had included 
"at least ten meetings" with parents to discuss concerns that 
curriculum would be "watered down" for the most confident 
students and tliat special education students would be in "over 
their heads." These concerns, he explained, were addressed over 
and over in packed meetings prior to the opening of the 
new school year. But once parer * had seen changes for them- 
selves, they were enthusiastic. Two months into the school 
year, Dr Annacone reported, only four parents turned out for a 
review meeting. 



Community- 
School 
Partnerships 
for School 
Reform 



In California, The Achievement Council, an oi^emization dedi- 
cated to increasing academic achievement among Latino, 
African-American, and low-income students of aU ethnic groups, 
is demonstrating how community-based organizations can work 
effectively with schools to forge a vision of schoolwide improve- 
ment dedicated to closing the achievement gap between these 
students and other young people. Part of that vision is the 
untracking of curriculum in order to open college-preparatory 
opportunities to underrepresented students. Another goal is to 
change conditions that reinforce patterns of low student achieve- 
ment, including categorical programs that sort students into 
separate groups with different curricular and instructional 
approaches. 

The council's framework for change begins with an analysis of 
the culture of each school — ^tht^ values, attitudes, and norms that 
influence behavior, relationships, and expectations. In assessing 
school culture, the council follows key principles that shape each 
of its projects: the principles that 1) "aU students deserve a 
rigorous core curriculum, rich in concepts and ideas, drawing on 
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the best sources to stimulate both analysis eind awareness of the 
underpinnings of world culture"; and 2) that "all students benefit 
from heterogeneous groups for most learning activities." The 
Achievement Council also acts on the belief that educators, stu- 
dents, and parents together form a community of interest for 
school improvement, with school staff exercising professional 
responsibilities to translate the vision into a cooperative action 
plan. These core beliefs are critical to guiding the councils 
projects for improving student achievement for the states most 
vulnerable students. 

There are four central elements in the Achievement Council's 
strategy to implement change in low-performing schools: 
1) expanding the accountability' systein and improving profes- 
sional performance; 2) implementing a rigorous curriculum for 
all students; 3) developing staff-development and school-improve- 
ment progrsims in low-performing schools; and 4) undertaking an 
aggressive statewide initiative to address low student achieve- 
ment. This four-pronged strategy generates such activities as a 
statewide Principals Institute, which is designed to identify effec- 
tive approaches to school improvement while pairing principals 
who have been successful in turning around their schools with 
others who want assistance to develop a blueprint for change. A 
Guidance Counselors' Infusion Model has also been fashioned to 
support counselors as change agents in their schools so that the 
number of students who enter college-level courses may be 
increased, the college pipeline may be opened early in a students 
career, and teacher expectations may be modified. 

Other activities of the council involve promotion of a chal- 
lenging curriculum for all students, especially in mathematics; 
an emerging parent involvement project; and a concerted effort 
to link the needs of staff in urban schools with resources to nur- 
ture and sustain school-based reform and professional growth. 
Working with low-performing schools in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, the councils ultimate objective is to enlarge the 
pool of college-eligible Latino and African-American students 
by strengthening their preparation for and access to college 
preparatory courses. 

Ultimately says Jean Adenika of The Achievement Council, real 
school reform requires providing access to educational opportu- 
nities that are equal to those offered in the 'l3est" schools. By 
fostering school-community partnei^hips for change. The 
Achievement Council develops institutional efforts that go 
beyond those of individual guidance counselors, teachers, or 
community groups to contribute valuable community-based 
support and resources for school changes, including untracking, 
to close achievement gaps schoolwide. 
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National Citizens ' Organizjations 

Citizens' groups and student-advocacy organizations increas- 
ingly realize that tracking undermines the acliievement of most 
stxidents. Organizations such as the National Coalition of 
Advocates for Students, Quality Education for Minorities 
Project, and the Hispanic Policy Development Project have taken 
strong positions against tracking. In addition, as attention to the 
issue of tracking intensifies, citizens' organizations outside of tra- 
ditional educational circles have also become involved. These 
include the National Coalition of Education Activists, a multira- 
cial organization of parents, teachers, and citizens working for 
fundamental school reform including high-quality heteroge- 
neous classes; Schools Are for Everyone, a national coalition 
of families, consumer, and advocates united in the Wiof 
that "all children learn best in heterogeneous classrooms where 
individual differences are celebrated"; and Rethinking Schools, 
a working group of teachers and citizens, which publishes a 
bimonthly newspaper concerned with issues of democracy and 
equity in education, including tracking and multiculturalism. 
Each of these organizations prcmotes educational materials and 
events to support a growing network of activist teachers, citizens, 
and parents seeking alternatives to tracking. 



Parents, Teachers, and the Community: 
Together Is Better 

Untracking proceeds more smoothly when everyone affected is 
informed and involved. In some communities, it is parents who 
first raise doubts about the compatibility of tracking with the 
goal of excellent education for all students. Parent concerns 
provoke educators to explore their own capacity for change, 
examine their beliefs about the nature of intelligence, assess their 
preparation for working with academically integrated class- 
rooms, and launch "catch-up" efforts to \eam about effective 
teaching approaches for heterogeneous classes. 

In other school districts, principals and teachers arc eager to 
adopt innovative approaches for heterogeneous classrooms, 
w^hereas parents are the ones who worry that losses of the "safer" 
traditional classrooms will outweigh promised gains or that 
die end of tracking wiU result in fewer supports or ch^-Jlenges 
for their children. In these communities, parents first neea infor- 
mation about the nature of proposed changes to increase their 
willingness to work with school staff and strengthen their confi- 
dence that a school-pai^nt partnership represents an honest 
alliance to suppgrt the learning of all children. 
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Determination + Discipline + Hard Work = Success 

— Formula placed next to the clock in the classncx)m 
of Jaime Escalante, teacher, Garfield High School, 
Los Angeles 

Studies of schooling consistently find that differences in teacher 
expectations for student learning vary dramatically according to 
group label and placement, which in turn justify those expecta- 
tions. Students from whom more is expected produce more; stu- 
dents from whom less is expected produce less, even when this 
result is not intended, lypicaUy distribution of grades reflects 
a beU-shaped curve with only a finite number of students 
achieving at high levels. Students in the highest tracks are most 
likely to receive *'A"s; those in the lowest tracks frequently receive 
"D' s or failing grades. 

Not surprisingly, the skev/ing of success in this way aJters 
the climate of classrooms and entire schools. For example, 
researchers Jeannie Oakes and Martin Lipton tell of a higli 
school that, after adding an "honors" calculus class to its math 
program, found that student performance declined overall. With 
the establishment of a "top track," studencs and teachers alike 
came to assume that only students ranked at the top could 
achieve at the highest levels, and all involved expected less than 
before of those in the regular class. In this way, tracking institu- 
tionalizes the perception of intelligence as a fixed chai'acteristic 
that some students have "more" of, while others have "less." 
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Untracking schools reject both the unequal distribution of 
high expectations for student performance and the inevitabilit^' 
of a bell-shaped curve of achievenr.ent. Rather, common to 
almost all untracking schools is the e,xix;ctation that nearly all 
students can and will learn at the highest levels, coupled with a 
schoolwide commitment to create learning environments neces- 
sary to help students hecoyne smait. 

Teachet^ Expectations and Untracking: 
The Vital Link 

The most pervasive, institutionalized, and entrenched forms 
of differential educational treatment for low-income and 
nonwhite children appear in regular classrooms, as pait of 
the daily routine and mundane ti^nsactions between students 
and teachers. 

—Richard deLone, Small Futures 

Classroom observations conducted by researchers such as 
Thomas L. Good and Jere E. Btuphy have revealed that teachers, 
like anyone, ai'e subject to imconscious biases that surface in the 
unequal di^cribution of attention to high- and low-performing 
students. In practice, despite teachers' best intentions, those stu- 
dents whom teachers perceive as being most able to achieve 
often receive teachers' most positive attention, whereas those 
regarded as 'lov/ achievers" are least likely to receive the kind of 
teacher inten-ention that aids in learning. For example, Good 
and Brophy have found that: 

• Teacher interaction with "low acliievers" is less motivating 
and less supportive than interaction with "high achievers" 

• Teacherj may a^ik "high achievers" three to four times more 
questions than they ask 'low achievers" 

• Teachers lend to give "high achievers" more time to respond 
to questions than they give *1ow achievers" 

• Wlien "high achievers" do have difficulty, teachers tend to 
probe, give clues, or repknase questions more frequently than 
with 'low achievers" 

Observing eighty-nine middle-level math classrooms to under- 
stand differences in interaction between teachers and students 
from one ability level to another, Ruth B. Eckstrom and Ana 
Maria Villegas also found that academically oriented teacher- 
student interactions were significantly more frequent in classes 
labeled "high ability" than in those designated 'low ability." 
In low-level classes, teachers spent more time giving behavior- 
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oriented comments, which were usually critical in nature. More- 
over, in classrooms at all levels, minority students received five 
criticisms for every critical remark made to a white student and 
six behaviorally oriented comments for every one made to a 
white student. 

Differences in subtle interchanges between teachers and stu- 
dents constitute an often invisible form of prejudice^— what 
author Richard deLone has called "discrimination by expecta- 
tion." When teachers unconsciously communicate with students 
in disparate ways, the childrcn placed in low-level courses 
quickly learn that they are not required to focus on academics. 
Furthermore, with the virtual assurance that they will not be 
called on, or that they will receive attention from their teachers 
more for disciplinary than academic reasons, many lose motiva- 
tion for learning. Ironically the resulting differences in student 
engagement often become further grounds for student sorting 
and gix)uping. 

Communicating High Expectations 

If we had even an iota of belief in our children, we'd keep 
teaching them until they learn. How dai'e we give up 
o them? 

— Lorenc Caty, writer 

The belief that all students can learn at high levels and the con- 
viction that teachers play the most significant role in that 
learning are put into operation first in the classroom. In class- 
rooms where these beliefs prevail, staff do not point to poverty, 
family needs, or inherent ability as insurmountable hurdles to 
learning. They do ask themselves, "What do I have to do better to 
help my students ieam?" and then adopt practices that commu- 
nicate to students that they ai'e expected to put forth their best 
effort in everything that they do. 

What constitutes "high expectations" in middle-level schools? 
These are as variable and diverse as teaching itself; and as 
teachers put research findings into practice, expectations 
become real in aU kinds of ways— ranging from the physical 
organization of the classroom to academic assignments and 
disciplinary strategies. For example: 
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In a combined seventh and eighth-grade 
social-studies class: 

The subject is Ireland. Teacher Kathy Greeley takes green chalk 
and draws a big circle representing Ireland on the blackboard. 
She asks how many of the students have some Irish heritage and 
what they know about Ireland, listing student responses on the 
board. She then asks what the most common language for the 
Irish is and if anyone knows why it is English. As she acknowl- 
edges different children, she asks them to identify their respec- 
tive backgrounds and the major language in their country of 
origin. Moving to a lai^e world map on which purple yam links 
their city in the United States to the countries of each students 
heritage, she points them out: Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
Ethiopia, Yugoslavia, Ireland, and others. 

Greeley then introduces a taped song about Irish immigration, 
passing out a sheet with the words on it and giving some brief 
background information. As she plays the music, the students 
listen carefully, reading the verses and sometimes humming to 
the refrain. When the song ends, Greeley reviews each stanza 
asking: "Who's speaking?" "How do you know?" "Whom is John 
sending money to?" "Why?" "How does this song make you 
feel?" One student says that the song reminds him of his father, 
who died the previous year, and he feels sad. 

Greeley links the sons story and student reactions to Irish his- 
toiy. Describing measures that denied the Irish the right to vote, 
cany a gun, or use their native language in their own country, 
she asks studeiits why they think such rules existed and if they 
are awaire of simileir laws in the modem world. The children 
respond with information about Turks in Greece and indigenous 
groups in Central America, and one student describes the status 
of Jews in Hider s Germany 

When the students' information is wrong, Greeley responds, 
"Not a bad theory, but not correct" or "Try again, but think about 
it in these terms...." She probes, posing such questions as "Why 
do you diink that...?" "What do you infer from,..?" "Can you 
give other examples of...?" "How do you think they felt 
when...?" or "How does that compare with the situation today?" 
She calls on those with their hands raised, but she also eisks the 
children wlio have not raised their hands to answer particular 
questions. As she walks among the desks, lighdy touching the 
students' shoulders and suggesting points that deserve special 
attention, Greeley makes a special attempt to engage children 
who appear to be restless or are talking out of turn. 
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Jjessons can communicate high expectations if they: 

• Build on and validate students' prior knowledge and 
experience 

• Help students construct their own knowledge 

• Communicate information in a variety of ways 

• Engage in dialogue that evokes more than one-word answers 

• Require thinking skills such as comparing, contrasting, and 
applying knowledge 

• Incorporate students' own cultural backgrounds into learning 

• Involve students 1 1 irough a variety of activities that engage 
different kinds of intelligence 

• Involve all students whether or not they volunteer answers 
or comments 

During the first week of a double-period 
seventh-grade class: 

Miss Elizabeth holds the small Nerf football as the class sits qui- 
etly in a circle. "Izzy," she says, handing the ball to the boy on her 
right. Izzy takes the ball and yeUs "Tashem!" at the boy across 
from him and tosses him the football. Tashem makes an effort to 
get the ball back across the circle, establishing eye contact with 
Charles and calling his name, but the ball slips past Charles's 
hand and falls toward the floor. The group groans collectively 
but the ball falls into Marcees lap without touching the ground. 
They are saved. 

After the football makes a complete journey through the group 
udthout touching the floor, the ball starts its course again, 
following the same path. This time, however, students pass a 
tennis ball right after the Nerf ball. As long as neither ball 
tc ches the ground, the group juggle is a success. As the group 
succeeds in passing the balls around successfully in the allowed 
twenty mdnutes, another ball is added. The first time, the group 
collectively juggles the balls just once. But only a few weeks later, 
the students manage to help one anotlier pass three balls around 
the circuit. Their goal is ten; by then, it is likely that all students 
will understand that each of them is equally valued and needed 
in the classroom. 

A teacher communicates high expectations for students by: 

• Introducing activities in which every individual becomes 
invested in the group effoit 

• Communicating that making mistakes is part of learning and 
that practice and concentration promote improvement 
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• Creating an environment of mutual trust and cooperation 
among students and between students and the teacher 

• Arranging seating in such a way that no student is 'Invisible" 
to the teacher or others 

In a sixth-grade language-arts classroom: 

Julia Youngs classroom wall sports the following reminder 
"Finished Early? What Can You Do?" 

1 . Write anagrams of your vocabulary' words 

2. Select an interesting book to read 

3. Write a different ending fDr your stor>' 

4. Write an original story using ten vocabulary words 

5. Read a classmates reading journal 

Permanent classroom "decorations" can convey high expectations 
so that: 

• Students understand that learning continues beyond the 
completion of a classroom assignment and that "extra" time 
is still learning time 

• Students work in an environment that stresses their 
responsibility for their own learning 

• Teachers are relieved of the necessity of repeating directions 
related to assignments, aillowing them to remain engaged in 
coaching or dialogue with students 

In a seventh-grade language-arts class in a two-way 
bilingual school: 

According to teacher Maria Campanario, "The way to build 
expectations is that you don't assume ability level. What you 
assume is that every child wants to learn." On her feet every 
minute, she moves around the room in 3 review of essay-writing 
skills: 

Campanario: 'Tve never seen a paragraph in my life. YouVe the 
teacher. Tell me how I can tell a panigraph." 
Zaida: "By the punctuation." 

Campanario: "By the punctuation. Does it have sentences?" 
Zaida: 'Yes." 

Campanario: "Is there anything else you can tell m^e, teacher?" 
(Zaida hesitates; Campanario waits,) "Okay. Let me give you an 
example." (Without reading it, Campanario holds up a piece of 
paper with a paragraph written on it,) "Explain it to me. 
Describe the paragraph form. (Silence) How about the first 
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line? Is it in the same place?" 
Zaida: "No. Its iridented." 

Campanario: "Indented! A paragraph is indented. All the way? 
Every time?" 

Zaida: "Only at the beginning. Just at the first line." 
Campanario: "Well, I've never written a paragraph before. 
How do I know when Tm finished?" 
Megan: "Well, when you write five sentences. . . " 
Campanario: "Oh, so five sentences is a paragraph?" 
Artie: "NO!" 

YoHEU "A paragraph can be five or six or seven sentences as 
long as it talks about one topic." 

Campanario: "So each paragraph has one topic. I'm not too 

good with vocabulary. Can you define a topic for me?" 

Isaac: "It's about the same thing." 

Campanario: "You mean if I say that my dog likes to chew 

slippers and pee on the bed, I'm talking about the same 

thing?" 

ISMC: "You cut it into sections so one paragraph talks about 
the dog peeing on the bed." 

Megan: "Each paragraph talks about a single thing." 
Campanario: (To everyone) "So I can become a great paragraph 
writer?" 
Class: 'YES!" 

A teacher can communicate high expectations by: 

• Allowing students plenty of time to answer questions 

• Giving hints and working with students if the answer does not 
come quickly 

• Creating a student-teacher partnership in the uncovering 
of knowledge 

• Putting students in the role of teacher 

In a mdddle-grades math classroom: 

The bulletin board beside Joanne Hatem's front desk is titled 
"Careers." True to its name, it conveys information about a variety 
of work opportunities, including job requirements and salaries. 
Alongside this information is a cartoon in which a female student 
addresses a male student: "I'm going to be a famous doctor when 
I grow up. Would you like to be my nurse?" On another bulletin 
board entitled "Weekly News," one student's name is posted as 
"Student of the Week"; a note congratulates the basketball team; 
and a third item welcomes a new student to class. In the back of 
the room, students' models of nineteenth-centuiy textile mills are 
on display. 
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A classroom environment can communicate high expectations by: 

• Letting students know that their schoolwork is preparing 
them for life, not just the next grade 

• Providing images and information that encourage students 
to stretch their aspirations to include the possibility of a wide 
range of future options 

• Distributing legitimate recognition to as many students as 
possible in as many ways as possible 

• Assigning projects that require extended effort 

• Providing examples of high-quality work as models of what 
is expected from the class 

In a combined seventh-and-eighth-grade homeroom: 

At the end of a day that began with a gathering where four stu- 
dents were recognized for helping to create a better learning 
environment in the classroom, teacher Kathy Greeley congi^atu- 
lates Domingo and asks, "Do you understand why you were 
chosen for that award?" When Domingo says only "I think so/' 
Greeley cites specific exeimples of some important and chal- 
lenging questions that he had asked in class without having den- 
igrated other students in the process. "But Simon does that, 
too," Domingo says. Greeley agrees but replies, "The way you 
handled that subject, especially when some of the others were 
still confused about the story, was very helpful to everyone." 

Praise from teachers can reinforce high expectations when: 

• Praise informs students about the value of their 
accomplishments and orients them toward a better 
appreciation of their thinking and problem-solving at '"'^ 

• Praise focuses on the specifics of the accomplishment 

• Praise is authentic and leaves students convinced that the 
teacher has given thoughtful consideration to perfoimance 
and means what she says 
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In an eighth-grade multidisciplinary cluster, all students 
who sign up for the Discovery Academy also si^ a 
contract designed by teacher Barbara Emst-Digennaro 
and ready to go home to parents the first day of school: 



DISCOVERY ACADEMY CONTRACT (1989-90) 



I hereby agree to support my childs learning by: 

• Assuring prompt and regular attendance 

• Providing regular time and space for my child to do 
homework 

• Reading, discussing, signing, and returning my childs 
weekly evaluation 

• Attending a midyear conference 

I also give permission for my child to accompany the class 
on all Discovery Academy trips. 

Parent signature:, 

I hereby agree to: 

• Come to school promptly and be prepared 

• Follow school and class rules 

• Do all homework and class assignments 

• Pay for extra, activities when required 

Student signature: 





A classroom can create high expectations through: 

• A set of explicit guidelines that emphasize the school, parents, 
and students working together as a team 

• Parental involvement in monitoring and supporting their 
children's work 

• Provisions for keeping pai^ents informed of student progress 
through regular and frequent reports, not just at report- 
card time 

• Regular face-to-face meetings between teachers and parents 
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In the hallways and principal's office... 

Two students race through a corridor engaged in usual twelve- 
year-old horseplay The principal calls them by name and smiles. 
"Come on into my ofBce for a minute." 

The two run in and take seats in a group of chairs placed at a 
distance from the principals desk. After a brief exchange of 
words about running in the halls, the principal asks, "Why do 
you think I stopped you?" 

"Because we were going to trip. . . " 

"NaW; because we were wrecking the quiet up there and the 
classes had started." 

The principal confirms the answers and then prxxeeds to talk 
about other interests of the students. 

"Are you still interested in the leadership group?" 

"Yes, when will it start?" 

"Well figure that out soon. We need to get more students 
involved. Stop by later and let me know if you have any ideas for 
doing that." 

The students leave, assuring the principal that they will not 
race to class. Their teachers will note their tardy arrival in 
classes, which have started without the reminder of loud, institu- 
tional bells, and a second conversation will reinforce the stu- 
dents commitment to improving their behavior 

In situations calling for disciplinary action, adults can reinforce 
high expectations by: 

• Using every occasion to encourage students to discover their 
own responsibility to respect others 

• Treating disciplinary discussions as serious enough to warrant 
privacy and confidentiality 

• Building on a potentially alienating situation to engage and 
reconnect students with positive school experiences by 
soliciting their suggestions for improving school life 

Schools that create a climate of high expectations begin with the 
most intimate of interactions between the adults and children 
in the school. These interactions, as they accumulate, form a 
necessary foundation for untracking and underscore the most 
fundamental values of the untracking process: that all students 
regardless of economic or social background can master worth- 
while academic and social chaUenges, and that it is the job of 
public schools to foster that mastery. The further challenge for 
untracking schools is to make high expectations the norm of the 
classroom and extend them throughout the school. 
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High Expectations mtd Whole-School Reform 

The principle of high expectations is an enduring tenet of many 
school-reform efforts, including, ior example, the Effective 
Schools Movement. In like manner, Jie belief that school climate 
should reflect the value of "unanxious expectation" ("I wont 
threaten you, but I expect much of you") is one of the nine 
common principles guiding the Coalition of Essential Schools. 

Yet despite recognition that high expectations are essential 
for student success, this ingredient is frequently lacking in the 
lives of young adolescents — particularly in urban schools. For 
this reason, the Program for Disadvantaged Youth of the Edna 
McConneU Clark Foundation has put forwaixl seven expected 
outcomes that should be attained in the middle grades: 

1 . Disadvantaged youth will gain the active involvement and 
support of their families in their educational develoment. 

2. Disadvantaged youth will receive at least forty hours of 
competent, individual guidance each school year, designed 
to advance their educational development, 

3. Disadvantaged youth will remain in school and successfully 
complete the required cuiriculum on time, 

4. Disadvantaged youth will (a) take and successfully complete 
courses beyond those in the required curriculum, or (b) move 
from an ability group or curriculum track serving lower- 
achieving students to one sendng higher-achieving students, 

5. Disadvantaged youth will score above the fiftieth percentile 
on the comprehension section of a nationally normed, 
standardized reading test when taking the test for the 
first time. 

6. Disadvantaged youth will participate in one or more high- 
quality courses or programs that increase their understanding 
of post-secondary career and education options, and of the 
relationship of those options to cumcular choices in grades 
nine through twelve. 

7. Disadvantaged youth wiU (a) enter the tenth grade with a 
written plan either to prepare i^r employment after high 
school or to pursue post-secondar>' education, and (b) will be 
helped by the school to enroll in curricula which wiU enable 
the students to carry out the plan. 
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These expectations set a standard for raising the educational 
expectations of all students in middle-level schools in any com- 
munity. Equally important, they challenge those schools to shape 
every aspect of schooling so that their students can leave the 
intermediate level with a strong foundation for future success. 

Making High Expectations a Nona 

If you treat a person as he is, he will stay as he is; but if you 
treat him as if he were w^hat he ought to be, he wiJI become 
what he ought to be and could be. 

— Sign displayed in the Teacher Planning Area, Sierra 
Middle School, Tucson, Arizona, 1991 

As Ronald Edmonds wrote of improving schools in his studies of 
effective schooL, "The school as a total environment has the 
capacity to depress or elevate individual teachers' capacity for 
effective or ineffective teaching." As important as individual 
teacher beliefs and interactions are to improving achievement, 
then, teachers themselves are more likely to maintain high expec- 
tations for student performance when their school as a whole 
reflects a commitment to developing student achievement and 
afOrming the school as a community of learners. Communicating 
this norm of high expectations to all students is as important 
an aspect of untracking as the technical changes in curriculum 
and instruction. 

In untracking schools, the schoolwide norm of high expecta- 
tions grows out of a definition of students as citizens of the 
school community. Within this philosophical framework, every 
aspect of school life assists students in undertaking increasing 
levels of responsibility — ^not because responsibility is a privilege 
for a few but because it is a necessary part of educating everyone 
for life. While opportunities to contribute to school life bond stu- 
dents to the school community, additional routines emphasize 
the partnership of students and teachers in the learning pro- 
cess — ^with effort and opportunities for second chances recog- 
nized and encouraged as means to improved achievement. At the 
same time, in the spirit of an inclusive community that values 
every student s contribution, school staff consider ways in which 
they can eliminate labels that communicate a hierarchy of 
achievement* 
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Reinforcing 
School 
Citizenship 
Roles 



Schools first build a norm of high expectations into regular 
routines by involving students in decisions that affect their lives. 
Settings in which students can practice citizenship skills offer 
opportunities for all students to have their opinions taken 
seriously and acted upon. Building these opportunities into 
school routines emphasizes that schools are institutions where 
students, no matter what their background, are expected to learn 
skills that prepare them for responsible adulthood in a demo- 
cratic society. 

At the Graham and Parks School, it is 9:00 on a Thursday 
morning in late October, and ninety seventh and eighth graders 
arc arranging their chairs in a semi circle in preparation for the 
weekly "Community Meeting" with their teachers. On the front 
blackboard is the agenda in Spanish and English: 1) Student 
Council— Introduction and Issues; 2) Awards; 3) Black Student 
Union; 4) Other Items. One of the teachers opens the meeting, 
and the students settle down to discuss issues that they want 
raised at the next student council meeting. 

One boy suggests that the school needs a longer recess, and 
others quickly support his comments. Another explains, "Recess 
seems too short, you know, because we aren t allowed to leave 
the classroom until we re all quiet, and sometimes this takes a 
few minutes." He says, "I dont understand why we have to be 
quiet just to leave the classroom for recess. I mean, isn't that 
what recess is all about— being able to talk with your friends?" 
Another student proposes a five-minute break between classes to 
allow time to go to the washroom without risking being late for 
the next class. 

At this point, the teacher who is designated 'Timekeeper' 
reminds students that they have time for only a few more sugges- 
tions if they are gcing to finish their agenda; she suggests that 
they write down any items that they would like to have addressed 
at the meeting on the agenda sheet posted in the hallway. Another 
teacher notes jokingly that in order to accommodate a longer 
recess and five minutes between classes, they might have to 
extend the school day by forty-five minutes. This suggestion 
proves that no one is asleep: the room is quickly abuzz as stu- 
dents reject the idea. The remaining few issues are suggested and 
commented on: field trips, initiating after-school sports, team and 
school spirit, and finally, "Let's have just one dance this year but 
make it a good one." All suggestions go on the list. 

"Awards" is the next agenda topic. This is the time when 
teachers acknowledge a student from each class who merits spe- 
cial recognition. In turn, the teachers come to the front of the 
room and call a boy or girl forward for a photograph and cita- 
tion. Acknowledgedgment is given for a variety of reasons: 

US 
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1) most remarkable turnaround since the last quiz; 2) highest 
mark on an exam; 3) helping to create a challenging environ- 
ment within the classroom; and 4) working hard and asking 
questions when information is not clear. Several students express 
surprise at being selected, but they come forward graciously 
while their classmates applaud. 

In the previous year, Community Meeting had initiated a 
Black Student Union, and today one of the teachers wants to 
hear from the students whether they want to continue the union 
this year. She requests any interested students to contact her. 
This suggestion opens up a wide-ranging discussion. When the 
union 'oegan the previous year, it was an activity for black stu- 
dents only Later, after much airing of beliefs that the union was 
splitting the school into groups, the attendance rules changed to 
include members of all races. Now tliese concerns are revived, 
and students begin speaking out of turn with their own inter- 
pretations about what happened the previous yean It takes a 
moment for teachers, then students, raising their hands high, to 
bring the group back to order. Carefully, one of the African- 
American teachers explains that the purpose of the Black 
Student Union was to help any interested student learn about 
black culture. 

As the meeting ends, the boys and girls who have been recog- 
nized for their accomplishments are again acknowledged. 
Stud^^nts are filso reimnded that they can write any ideas for the 
student council's agenda on the sheet in the hallway 

The G\^am and Parks School is not alone among untracking 
schools in communicating the expectation that young adoles- 
cents c^n play responsible roles in the operation of the school. 
For exan^ple: 

• At the Bixrtlett School, students are formally and anonymously 
asked for comments about their classroom teachers and 
assignments: , and teachers use these comments as guides to 
reshape teaching and curriculum. In addition, students elected 
by their classmai-.. Participate in the "Principal's Cabinet." 

• At the Wellesley Middle School, each lunchroom table is 
provided with a broom and dustpan, and a different student is 
responsible for cleaning up under the table each day "Some 
people would never believe that young adolescent Idds would 
pick up their own crumbs," says the school principal, "but 
they do." 
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• At Crete-Monee Junior High, during tlie first week of school, 
teachers orient all incoming students to "Pit-Stop Survival 
Skills," through an activity designed to help students assume 
more responsibility for organizing their day and be more 
punctual and better prepared for tlieir classes. Using a floor 
plan of the school building, students draw pathways between 
their locker and their classrooms and anticipate such 
situations as the best time to return to their locker, use 

the washroom, or visit friends. 

• At Crete-Monee, students can choose an elective on a par with 
band, chorus, or home economics to work as office aides for 
the principal, assistant principal, or guidance ofBce. Students 
of all ability levels, including those with disabilities, answer the 
school telephone, deliver messages, make copies of classroom 
materials for teachers, or otherwise help in the daily tasks of 
njnning Crete-Monee. 

• At the Middle School of the Kennebunks, students volunteer to 
help prepare breakfast and lunch, provide tours, and conduct 
workshops to describe school activities for guests attending 
the school's regular open house for visitors. 

• At the Holyoke Magnet Middle School, students participate 
in the school's "town council," the decision-making body 
composed of teachers, parents, and students from the school 
community. 

• At the end of each week at the Graham and Parks School, 
three students in each seventh- and eighth-grade class rotate 
clean-up duty, not as a punishment but as part of an 
understanding that their efforts contribute to the smooth 
functioning of the school. As all the children prepare to 
leave, the three designated for the week go to work with 

no prompting from their teacher, one student cleans the 
blackboard, another sweeps, while a third picks up chairs 
and stacks them on the desks. 

• At the Louis Armstrong Middle School students volunteer as 
peer mediators to resolve disputes among themselves. As one 
sixth-grader said, "Peer mediation keeps small problems from 
turning into big ones. It helps to keep the peace around the 
school a lot more." Likev^se, at the Graham, and Parks School, 
seventh and eighth graders are all trained as peer mediators 
and are called upon to resolve conflicts between individual 
students, among groups of students, and between students 
and school staff, including the principal. 
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In these schools, students' opinions about and contributions to 
the running of the school are valued while opportunities to par- 
ticipate in ''grown-up" roles are not considered privileges for a 
few but open to all. 

Valuing Effort Untracking schools put their belief that all students can learn 
and Offering into operation through practices that communicate the value of 
Second effort and couple "second chances" for success with concrete 

Chances resources to promote achievement. In addition, untracking 

schools build recognition of best efforts into school routines so 
that all students are acknowledged for trying hai*d. For example: 

• At Jericho Middle School grades include "A," "B," "C" and 
indicating 'Improvement is needed." Students continue to 
work until they complete assignments at at least a "C" level. 
There are no "D"s or ''F"s. 

• At Crete-Monee Junior High, any student can sign a quarterly 
"Crete-Monee Improvement Company Academic Improve- 
ment Contract" to win a place on the honor roll. Students 
agree to get a passing gi cide in each class, bring up grades a 
minimum of one letter in two classes v^nthoul letting any other 
grades slip, avoid missing more than thiee days of school, 
and spend a stipulated eimount of time on homework nightly. 
A homework center staffed by the school's teachers supports 
students in meeting their contract by providing extra help 
until 5:30 in tlie afternoon. Moreover, "Academic Improvement 
Contracts" require a parents signature commitment to 
homework supervision each night. 

• At Valley Junior High School and others a "High Achievement 
Instructional Model" includes teachers' analysis of students' 
examinations in order to pinpoint skills that need to be 
worked on. After re\iew, students are retested and can claim 
the higher grade as their final one. 

• In many schools, every single student is "adopted" by an adult 
in the school each year to receive simple forms of "special 
attention"— a watchful eye and an encouraging word daily — 
regardless of how "deserving" he or she may be. 
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What's in 
a Name? 
The Power of 
Public Labels 



• At Jericho Middle School, the "Catch a Rising Star" program 
rewaixls achievement in twelve different areas including 
academic progress, pci*sonal growth, and task commitment. 
Every day, teachers send out postcards addressed to parents 
of diffei-ent children whom they have "caught" making 
improvements, complimenting students for specific gains. 
Over the year, Jcrichos teachers send out over 3,000 postcards 
to parents of their 450 students, with no student excluded. 
Photographs of students are taken on a mndom basis and 
placed on a rotated display in the entiyway showcase. In the 
belief that young adolescents appreciate private accolades, 
parents are invited to come to school to be recognized quietly 
by ♦ho school s principal. 

• At the Graham and Parks School, lists of students whose 
achievement is worthy of note arc presented in ways that 
give different ones the chance to listed first—reversed 
alphabetically, for example, or randomly scr?mbled. All adults 
in the school join in a recognition program, including school 
custodians who make early-morning announcements to 
commend specific classroom groups for their order and 
clean-up jobs. 

Approaches like these illustrate ways in which untracking schools 
make recognition of student achievement and effort so much a 
part of everyday school life that no student is invisible or "at risk" 
of falling through the cracks. With the expectation that every 
child will be acknowledged for his or her contribution, any 
suggestion that some arc more "desemng" than others is dis- 
couraged and the concept of a community to which everyone 
can contribute is reinforced. 

One of the tracking practices that acts poweri*u]ly to undermine 
student self-esteem and sense of belonging to a community 
of learners is the labeling of entire classes by level of instmc- 
tion. For example, Wellesley Middle School math teacher Judy 
OUourke had equal expectations for the preparation and quality 
of the homework of her "high" and "low" students. It turned out, 
however, that a change in the official label of her course— from 
"low" to "pre-algebra"— motivated her students as much as any- 
thing that she did in the classroom. She writes: 
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Over the past couple of months in my math 8 class, we've 
made the transition fiom basic math to pre-algebra. As we 
performed operations using integers and rational numbers, 
I often encouraged and prodded them. I would say something 
to the effect that we were no longer a math 8 class but had 
truly turned the comer. We were now a pre-algebra class. We 
can do this work and well leave here in June confident and 
ready to do well in algebra 1 . 

The students turned this aroimd one day and asked me why 
our course wasn't called pre-algebra. We discussed it, agreed 
that all of us would think about it, and we discussed it agam 
at their request on more than one occasion. They finally asked 
me to see what I could do about it. 

After discussion with the special education teacher, 
Mrs. Whitman, Mr. Atherton, math department chairperson, 
and Mr. D'Auria, our principal, they agreed with the requerA, 
and the change was made. (Thank goodness for flexible 
administrators and the flexibility inherent in eighth y:ade.) 

I must confess I used this change as a "carrot" for several 
weeks before I told the students that the change had ofiicially 
been made. My announcement coincided with the introduc- 
tion of more "abstract" work which leads into solving 
equations algebraically. 

The students were thrilled with the change. It definitely 
increased their confidence, and I was seeing smiles and self- 
satisfaction— "Oh, I got it!"— ftiom students who were still 
somewhat resistant, negative about their work, and expecting 
to do poorly I think they were also pleased that they were 
important enough for four adults to spend time discussing 
tnem, their performance, and, therefore, a course name 
change that symbolized our belief that "they can do it!" 

Typically the concept of 'Tiigh expectations ' has focused on the 
interaction between students and teachers in classrooms. In 
untracking schools, however, this concept extends beyond the 
walls of the classroom so that it affects the entire atmosphere of 
the school By building a climate of high expectations 
throughout the school community, schools lay the foundation for 
equal citizenship for every student, free of public labeling, where 
all are encouraged to make their best efi'ort to realize the highest 
standards of individual achievement and to contribute to the 
well-being of others. 
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District-Level 
Planning in 
Desegregating 
School 
Districts 



Untracking and Ethnic Diversity: 
Creating a High Expectations Ctdture 
in Ethnically Diverse Schools 

Across the country, growing racial and ethnic diversity under- 
score the necessity of untracking as part of a broader strategy 
to promote integration and develop schools as communities 
where students of different social backgrounds learn together. In 
communities undergoing intense change, planning and school- 
development strategies are essential at both district and local 
levels. The most successful of these strategies focus on devel- 
oping a culture of high expectations for all students at the district 
and school level. 

Nancy Peck, associate director of the Southeastern Desegrega- 
tion Assistance Center in Miami, has worked with many school 
districts that implement new grouping practices as part of a 
desegregation plan. In her work with superintendents and school 
boards in districts where tracking has reinforced race stereo- 
types and bolstered in-school segregation of students, she urges 
adoption of a multistep strategy for a districtwide climate of high 
expectations: 

1. Prepare a positive climate for change. 

• Enact proactive leadership from the top down. The 
superintendent and the school board must play leading 
roles and set a positive tone by promoting healthy public 
dialogue on the subject of grouping procedures and their 
effects upon student learning. 

• Disseminate information on the positive effects of 
alternative grouping procedures and high expectations 
of students to all involved personnel. 

• Invite a knowledgeable consultant to speak and work with 
principals to allay fears and prepare them to provide 
effective leadership for their schools. 

• Encourage dialogue between interested teachers and 
parents by hosting meetings to discuss issues and concerns. 

• Demonstrate to parents that all children will benefit by 
citing examples of successful implementation in other 
school systems. 
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2. Fonn a task force to discuss issues and plan for a 
smooth transition^ including central office staff, two 
to four principals, two to five teachers, parents, and 
a community liaison. 

• Study the alternatives to ability grouping and weigh 
advantages of each for the school system. Consider 
a plan that provides for gradual change. 

• Identify models of other school systems that have 
implemented alternative grouping procedures with 
successful outcomes. 

• Examine structures and policies of the entire school 
system. Assess the changes that will be needed to support 
new grouping procedures including changes in scheduling 
patterns, testing policies, staff development, stmctures 
for shared decision-making, instructional materials, 
extracurricular activities, Chapter 1 programs, and 
exceptional/specigj education. 

3. Ensure that sufficient time is provided to plan for all 
necessary changes that will facilitate first-year success. 

4. Create a realistic time line. Full implementation 
usually takes more than one school year! 

5. Provide intensive staff development for principals to 
give them the necessary information and skills to 
become positive change agents in their schools. Teach 
principals strategies for flexible management so that 
they, with their teachers, can make decisions regarding 
implementation that reflect the consensus of the needs 
of their school. 

Pecks steps for implementing heterogeneous grouping at the dis- 
trict level parallel the process described by untracking schools. 
Like schools, untracking districts must model policies of inclu- 
siveness that encourage the best effort of e\^eiy actor in the 
school system. 
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Creating "High 
Expectations'' 
Routines at the 
School Level 



A parent of one of your students dies. He expresses a desire 
for you to come to the funeral, but tlie religion is not familiar 
toyou.... 

Several immigrant parents write to you stating tlmt they do not 
want their daughters participating in physical education. . . . 

Several twehe-y ear-old girb in your class are seeking permission 
through their parents to travel to their home country for two or 
three months to have their marriages arranged . . . 

Several teachers on your staff appear to be uncomfortable with 
the multicultural mix of the studertts, express the belief that these 
students are being "catered to, " and raise questions about the 
rights of "real" Americans. . . . 

Nowadays, schools have increasing numbers of students who are 
newcomers to America or who speak a language at home that is 
not English. These children may be isolated from the life of their 
peers and sometimes experience their education as a separate 
track unto itself vnthin the school bmlding. In such schools, 
untracking takes on special challenges. 

It is not language alone that isolates students from one another 
Customs, religion, and value systems also present differences 
that schools with large numbers of students who are newcomers 
to North America must accoinmodate. In these situations, 
untracking requires a reexamination of all school routines that 
relegate newcomers to low-status positions in the educational 
process; the presence of non-native students must be viewed as 
an asset rather than a liability Furthermore, means must be 
found to reduce the isolation felt by these children by creating a 
climate of multiculturalism in every classroom and throughout 
the school. 

With 650 students of 77 different nationalities. Valley Park 
Middle School in Toronto, Ontario, faces daily challenges in not 
only accommodating different heritages but also in honoring 
diversity. Schools like Valley Park must alter school routines to 
transform the academic community into, in the words of Valley 
Parks vice principal Susan Hiraishi, a "global village." To do this, 
Valley Park staff and others suggest: 

• Refrain from referring to students as Asian or Hispanic; 
refer to their specific country of origin— Cambodia, Vietnam. 
Guatemala, El Salvador, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, the 
Philippines. Emphasize that each country has its unique 
culture that defines itself beyond a common language. For 
example, Mexico, Puerto Rico, El Salvador, and Peru have very 
different histories and cultures despite the fact that Spanish is 
spoken in all of them. 

•326 
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Display world maps that feature the Eastern Hemisphere 
in the center or show the world from the perspective of the 
Southern Hemisphere. In classrooms, pinpoint students' 
places of birth on the map and connect each country by yam 
to your city. 

Translate school signs into all the birth languages of your 
studentsr— welcome signs, office signs, bathroom signs, 
cafeteria signs. Encourage English-language students to 
learn the translations. 

Promote the three i^s— Responsibility, Reason, and Respect— 
among students and staff. Make it clear that inside the 
building everyone will be safe fiDm violence or name-calling, 
and initiate peer-mediation and conflict-resolution programs 
to work out student disputes. 

Be flexible in application of school rules, such as dress codes 
requiring girls to wear uniforms that bare arms and legs or 
include trousers or shorts, that might violate students' religion. 

Meet with the director of the school meals program to 
consider how to make lunches more in tune with the dietary 
restrictions of students. Respect some cultures prohibition 
against eating pork or beef, for example, or provide alternative 
selections for children from ethnic groups that are prone to 
lactose intolerance. 

Welcome students' speaking their owti language. Explain 
directly to the English-speaking children the value of knowing 
two languages and the benefit of using a language spoken at 
home as a prerequisite for learning a new Ian. uage; reassure 
the English-speaking students that the newcomers are not 
talking about them when they speak their own language. 

Use your school as a site for community-based self-help 
groups, immigration counseling, adult literacy or English 
programs for adults from your students' communities so that 
newcomers recognize the school as a resource for the w^hole 
family. 

Bring community-based organizations into the school to work 
on professional development for alJ school staff on various 
aspects of different cultures, including perspectives on family- 
school invoK'ement and child rearijig. 

Don't count on a one-shot staff-development event to get 
staff up to speed on multiculturalism. i !^p staff become 
sophisticated about cultural diversity through regular staff 
newsletters and circulation of pertinent articles. 
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• Be sure that at least one adult in the school speaks the birth 
language of all students. If this is temporarily impossible, 
be sure to identify several people who can be called upon 
to communicate with parents in the event of an emergency. 

• Pc-ach out to parents in a personal way. The Hispanic Policy 
Development Project has found tJiat simple efforts like 
contacting parents through a handwritten note on personal 
notepaper are far more effective than vs/riting to them on 
school stationery. And bear in mind that meetings held in 
neighborhood settings frequently draw more parents than 
those held at the school site. 

• Refrain from assuming that just because parents do not 
speak English they cannot be helpful to their children. One 
important study in London, for example, found that children 
could be assigned to read at home to their pai-ents and, even 
when grown-ups' understanding of English was not extensive, 
academic gains were dramatic. 

• Implement Big Brother, Big Sister, or Welcome Wagon 
approaches for newcomers by pairing experienced students 
with those entering your school at mid-year. 

• Develop thematic curriculum units on immigration; ask 
students to interview family members or friends in pairs 
so that similarities in the immigration experience can be 
identified. Invite parents to talk to the class about their own 
immigration experiences. Design interdisciplinary units 
that emphasize common themes across cultures — family 
relationships, housing designs, or adolescence. 

• Develop pen-pal relationships with schools or classrooms vn 
other countries or between bilingual and monolingual classes, 
Research the countries and regions where the sister schools 
are located. Begin stamp or postcard collections from letters 
received, and display the collection for the whole school. 

• Offer bilingual students the chance to take literature courses 
in their birth languages for foreign-language course credit. 

• Ask students in your bilingual or ESL classes to write stories, 
poetry, "foto novelas," or newsletters for use in the foreign- 
language courses taken by monolingual English-speaking 
students. 

• Make tutoring bilingual or ESL students in the lower grades 
a requirement for monolingual English-dominant students 
enrolled in foreign-language courses. 
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These actions talce into account the fact that different cultures 
are sources of enrichment and learning for all students. Viewed 
together, they can infuse the school climate with the message 
that everyone can contribute to building a multicultural learning 
community. 



Professional Development to Raise 
Teacher Expectations 

This heterogeneous grouping is a good thing. The only flaw 
is that the teachers have to really accept it. You ve got to take 
it to heaxt. You have to really believe that everyone is equal. 

— ^Joshua Poole, student, Pioneer Valley Regional School, 
Nortlifield, Mass. 

In untracking middle-grade schools, every teacher, counselor, 
and staff member must put the principle of high expectations 
into practice in every aspect of school life, from the classroom to 
the most taken-for-granted school routines. It is essential that 
staff consistently act on the belief that all students have the 
capacity to master the skills and knowledge that will open doors 
to further opportunity. Real commitment to high expectations 
means that teachers say not only "You can do it!" but also "And 
I'm going to show you how!" Moreover, in untracking schools, 
principals must go to great lengths to support teachers as they 
adopt these attitudes* of "friendly firmness" and acquire the skills 
to communicate high expectations to all students. 

Sharpening awareness of research that focuses on teacher 
expectations and achievement is a first step in helping teachers 
learn specific techniques of communicating high expectations to 
all students. Sometimes this results in confronting outmoded 
responses to students, especially those who are perceived as low 
achieving. It may also result in greater self-reflection by teachers 
about how their own behavior may contribute to variations in 
achievement among different students. 
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Addressing 
Teacher Belief 
Systems 



Lip sendee to high expectations is not enough. As Poole says, 
'Tou ve got to take it to heart/' This means that school staflF must 
examine both their beliefs about achievement and the ways in 
which they put those beliefs into practice. Over and over again, 
research on effective schools confirms that students succeed 
in a climate of high expectations founded on two major beliefs: 
1 ) that all students can learn and 2) that it is the responsibility of 
schools to see that they do learn. 

Recent research on teacher beliefs at the middle level has 
taken this correlation one step further At the University of 
Southern Maine, researchers David Silvemail and Joseph 
Capelluti have found that teachers who prefer heterogeneous 
grouping are also likely to assume responsibility for the learning 
of all their students and, in the process, reexamine their own 
teaching practices when students are failing rather than pinning 
the blame on social circumstances or native ability In contrast, 
teachers who prefer homogeneous grouping are more likely to 
attribute failure to student ability. Silvemail and Capelluti con- 
clude that staff development to facilitate the transition to hetero- 
geneous grouping must address teacher belief systems even 
before teachers receive training in innovative instructional strate- 
gies. They emphasize: 

Ail effective educational practices are based on sound 
theoretical constructs. To skip the process of examining 
teacher beliefs is to guarantee that the new practices will 
not be understood or fully implemented as intended. Schools 
wiU not appreciably improve unless teachers believe in the 
practices they are required to perfoim. 

Based on their findings, Silvemail and Capelluti suggest that a 
first step in school reform is an assessment of teachers' beliefs 
using a questionnaire that asks them to attribute student success 
or failure to a variety of factors falling either within or outside of 
teachers' control. This tool can trigger an "awareness'' discus- 
sion; it can also be used to develop a profile of the range of 
beliefs among all teachers within a school. This assessment pro- 
cess followed by an open discussion about the findings raises the 
chances for bringing about a lasting and effective transition to 
heterogeneous grouping. 
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Teacher "Its only human," says Chuck Weed, staff developer for the 

Expectations Teacher Expectations and Student Achievement (TESA) pro- 
and Student gram in the county-based Board of Cooperative Educational 
Achievement Services in Latham, New York. ''You're a teacher, and you've got 
(TESA) some kids who come into class unprepared day after day. They're 

chewing gum when they're not supposed to; they never have a 
pencil. And somehow their behavior contributes to your percep- 
tion that they're low achievers. What happens? You start to do 
things that communicate to those kids that you think they are 
low achievers. Then you're in trouble." 

Originally known as "Equal Opportunity in the Classroom/' 
TESA is grounded in research on the importance to academic 
progress of teacher-student interactions. Developed by educators 
Mary Martin and Sam Kerman, TESA raises teachers' awareness 
of their own responses to students whom they have defined as 
"high achievers" and 'low achievers." Says Weed, "What goes on 
in TESA is that we're not about changing kids, we're changing 
ourselves through revealing ourselves. It's risky, but there's a real 
payoff when you see all your students improve academically." 

TESAjs director Kerman emphasizes that the major objective 
of TESA is to accelerate academic gain of students perceived 
to be the "low achievers" in any classroom, including those in 
highly selective universities where professors may perceive stu- 
dents as "high genius," "average genius," and 'low genius," 
However, TESA may be most useful in schools where great social 
diversity tends to make teachers especially vulnerable to subjec- 
tive judgments of ability Some metropolitan districts, including 
Indiana's Decatur Township, have found this staff-development 
program to be critical during the early years of desegregation, 

TESAjs emphasis on voluntary participation is a key factor 
in engaging teachers' commitment and reducing the threat 
of change. Over the course of five three-hour sessions held 
one month apart, teachers review reseeirch and examine their 
practice in three "strands": questioning of students; providing 
feedback to students; and communicating personal regard for 
students. They discuss the impact of appropriate teacher-student 
interactions witliin each strand, including such techniques as 
affirming or conrecting performance, giving praise, listening, 
delving, and higher-level questioning. 

Fundamental to the program is one consistent loile of thumb 
applicable to each area: "If you're using any one technique, take 
a look at how you're doing it, and do it as much for the students 
you perceive as low-achievers' as for those you perceive as Tiigh 
achievers,'" For example, TESA helps teachers learn that for any 
one time that they call on a "perceived high" student, they owe a 
question to a "perceived low" student; likewise, teachers owe the 
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same amount of "wait time" to the "perceived lows" as to the 
"perceived highs." Weed emphasizes that this principle of "equi- 
table distribution of response opportunities" is "the most potent" 
of all TESAjs techniques in its impact on student behavior." 

In terms of teacher behavior, the most powerful learning takes 
place, not in TESA seminars, but in four follow-up observations 
during which participants use release time to monitor one 
another's equitable use of behavior that communicates high 
expectations to all students. These peer observations involving 
the simple counting of interventions for "perceived highs" and 
"perceived lows" are truly designed to be observations, not evalu- 
ations, to provide clear feedback to teachers as they practice new 
behavior in their classrooms. Weed reports, "After the first obser- 
vation, which can be threatening, the observations are the most 
valued and liked aspect of the program." 

TESAls observation schedule recognizes that teachers' 
behavior cannot be modified overnight. As Weed notes, "It talces 
about three weeks to break a habit, and it takes kids about three 
weeks to get used to new teaching." Once they have adopted new 
and more equitable ways of interacting wiih students, however, 
teachers schooled in TESA report chat they m;;:niain the pro- 
gi*am's techniques many yeai^ £ifter the training. Weed, for one, 
has no doubts that the gains are worth taking lisks and waiting 
for. "It's the most important work I've done in twenty years 
in education," he says. And as one participant in the program in 
Indiana's Decatur Townsliip saw it, "TESA is the cornerstone 
that led to, and fits into, all staff development programs in the 
school system." 

The Efficacy hi tracked schools where teachers and students work with the 
Institute unspoken assumptions that ability is distributed according to a 

bell curv'e, it may be easy to discount the value of effort in the 
process of learning. In the beginning, then, untracking may seem 
difficult not only because expectations about fixed hum^ intelli- 
gence can present hurdles to change but also because students 
themselves may have come to accept their former teachers' defi- 
nition of their potential. When students have intemalizv^xl a nega- 
tive assessment of their potential, they wiU need to wwleam tbcae 
assumptions in favor of more self-affirming perspectives. 
Recognizing this, some districts have found that professional 
development focused on expectations coupled with joint student- 
staff discussions about motivation and effort can contribute 
to enhancing the commitment of both teachers and students to 
academic success. 

The Efficacy Institute is a not-for-profit organization with a 
focus on providing educational consulting services in the areas 
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of student development £ind motivation to urban school districts. 
Efficacy's work rests on the belief that underachievement results 
from the interaction between children and their environment, 
including low expectations about the p)otential of minority stu- 
dents to learn and the practice of ability grouping. Designed to 
help teachei^, students, parents, and community volunteers put 
into practice the saying "All children can learn," activities enable 
children and adults alike to value intellectual development, to 
urderstand obstacles to development, and to learn to manage 
these obstacles. 

"Consciousness is power," says Dr. Jeffrey Howard, founder 
and president of the Efficacy Institute. For this reason, exposing 
students to the Efficacy Process of E^evelopment c£m comple- 
ment untracking by addressing explicitly the sometimes un- 
spoken belief of minority students that "'As are white grades." 
Does tliis approach work? Many teachers and parents think so, 
including those at the Wayland, Massachusetts, Middle School. 
There eighteen out of forty minority students made the honor 
roll for the first time after they had attended a single Efficacy 
retreat where they discussed tntemalized myths of inferiority 
and learned alternative ways of looking at achievement. 

The Efficacy Institute also offers programs for teachers, par- 
ents, and community volunteers designed to change school and 
community norms related to expectations about achievement. 

The message "Smart is not something you are; smeut is some- 
thing you get" is basic to aU Efficacy projects and materials. For 
example, a curriculum for middle-level students uses realistic 
stories about a gnDup of urban adolescents to introduce the idea 
that they can become intelligent through effort and to give them 
concrete ways of understanding that what matters most in 
achieving is effort, not ability 
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Changing the Focus from Ability to Effort 

His natural gift for the keyboard may not have been the 
equal of Vladimir Horowitz's or Arthur Rubensteins, but 
no one worked harder at becoming a better pianist than 
Serkin did, and his students recall how he would speak of 
certain technical problems in terms of the number of years 
it would take to solve them. . , . There was always an element 
of struggle in Sericins placing that made the element of 
conquest all the more exciting and exalting. 

— Richard Dyer, music critic, writing on the death 
of Rudolf Serkin, Bo5row Globe, 10 May 1991 

Making heterogeneity work requires including all students in a 
school culture that communicates expectations that everyone 
will master the skills and knowledge that have until now been 
considered the domain of the most confident learners. Whereas 
tracked schools rely on practices that compare students to one 
another, and in the process lower expectations for all but those at 
the top, untracking schools assume that nearly ever^^one can 
achieve at high levels, thereby raising expectations for all. What 
counts most is the effort and motivation that both teachers and 
students bring to every task. 

Most important, it is not left to individual teachers to commu- 
nicate high expectations of effort. In untracking schools, the 
}7on7i of high expectations is uistitutionalized in the choices that 
each school makes about school routines. That norm is further 
put into practice in the school's grouping arrangements, curri- 
culum, instruction, and access to experiences that will raise 
students' aspirations for their future. 
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1 felt good wb ,n I was with my [elementary] class, but when 
they went and separated us, that changed us. That changed... 
the way we thought about each other and turned us into 
enemies towards each other— because they said I was dumb 
and they were smart. 

-—Junior-high-school student, 

[y.S. News & World Report, 3 July 1989 

Guided by a set of beliefs about the intellectual potential of their 
students, new grouping arrangements in untracking schools 
reflect both a commitment to providing equal access to knowl- 
edge and the view that diversity is itself a resource for learning. 
In many schools, the organizational mechanism that makes 
these new groupings possible is the interdisciplinary team. 
Within the team, heterogeneous grouping takes various forms- 
including flexible grouping, gix)uping for multiple intelligences, 
controlled heterogeneity, integration of "regular" students and 
students with disabilities, nonstigmatizing approaches for 
Chapter 1 students and students whose first language is not 
English, and multiage grouping. Although student demographics 
vaty from school to school, the common denominator of innova- 
tive grouping arrangements is the belief that learning in hetero- 
geneous groups enriches learning for all. 
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Teaming Is Fundamental 

One person can make a difference; a team can make a miracle. 

— Susan Masek. principal, 
Sierra Middle School, Tucson, Arizona 

Is there a key organizational strategy for promoting mixed- 
ability grouping? A variety of schools say yes. That strategy 
is teaming: the dividing of students into smaller clusters within 
a school and assigning to each cluster a team of teachers who 
work in collaboration to plan, oi^anize, and implement the edu- 
cation of their students. Teams typically incJude core-curriculum 
teachers joined by special education teachers and, when pos- 
sible, specialists. The more personalized interdisciplinary com- 
position of the teams works to identify and address ongoing 
student needs, promote reflective practice on the part of 
teachers, and build a sense of community among both students 
and teachers. As TUming Points, the 1989 report from the 
Carnegie Commission on Adolescent Development, stated, 
"Teaming provides an environment conducive to learning by 
reducing the stress of anonymity and isolation on students." 

Teams can meet daily in a common pleaming period, and thus 
add consistency and continuity to their teaching. At these ses- 
sions teachers can discuss the learning needs of specific students 
who are not fully engaged in school. By setting common expecta- 
tions, norms, and ailes, teachers can send a consistent message 
about discipline, homework, and accountability. Teams can also 
work in partnership with community-based organizations and 
parents to mobilize extra help or supp)ort services for students 
who need them. 

Teachers who work in teams are also more likely to laise to 
the level of discussion, and then of solution seeking, problems 
related to school programs, including tracking. In fact, in many 
educators' view, effectively operating teams are a prerequisite for 
tackling the untracking pix)cess. For example, Arthur King and 
Thomas Stone of the University of Hawaii's College of Education 
tell how team organization at Castle High School, a large rural/ 
suburbzin high school near Honolulu, has set the stage for 
heterogeneous grouping in the ninth and tenth grades: 
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Castle High School has had five tracks of ability groups for 
many years. The vast majority of secondary teachers have 
taught only homogeneously grouped classes. Further, the 
senior, experienced teachers have usually been assigned to 
superior sections and the older students. Because of the 
tendency for the more unsuccessful students to drop out of 
school before the upper years, the teachers' experience with 
successful teaching of the full range of students has been 
limited. 

However, many teachers and other educators never felt 
good about the type erf education students in the lower tracks 
received, nor about the tracking system itself. The practice 
was tough to change. It was traditional, and each teachers 
practices were intertwined with patterns involving the entire 
school— teacher assignments, student assignments, scheduling 
practices, text materials, and every other factor in the school s 
program and practices. . . . 

In the Castle High School project, the teacher team proved 
to be the key that released the set of interlockiig features that 
had been the impediments to change. During the first year in 
the team experience, the traditioriEil cuiriculum was followed, 
although more sophisticated teaching approaches, especially 
cooperative learning techniques, were adopted and cult?.vated 
through in-servdce workshops. In planning for the second 
year, the teachers adopted a common curriculum with 
little segregation in mathematics, science, English, and 
social studies. 

The core teams agreed to "mainstream" previously 
segregated handicapped students. Hence, one special 
education teacher was assigned to each core team. They 
were called "resource teachers'' to avoid the limiting label of 
"special education," since they helped all students needing 
assistance, while still closely monitoring and assisting the 
special students. One evidence of the success of the system 
is that observers have been unable to identify the special 
education students in the mainstreamed classes. . . . 

Teachers on teams can focus their energies for staff 
development. When they became interested in heterogeneous 
grouping, tliey obtained information and training in one 
strategy that has proven effective with mixed-ability grouping, 
cooperative learning. . . . They found that when they all 
employed that same instructional strategy, the students 
learned to cooperate in groups more quickly . . . They also 
found that they had an immediate support system for 
learning new strategies. 
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The use of teams to promote heterogeneous grouping has been 
so successful in Castle High's ninth grade that in 1991-92 the 
school year opened with seven heterogeneously grouped teams, 
including all the ninth- and tenth-grade students. Every student 
takes algebra 1 in ninth and geometiy in tenth grade. A second 
period of algebra with extra teaching and support is offered for 
approximately one-fifth of the ninth graders to keep them in 
pace with their class. 

The existence of teaming in and of itself does not guarantee 
heterogeneous grouping. In fact, in some middle schools, the 
team itself may become a track. However, a heterogeneously 
grouped team organization can facilitate the introduction of 
alternatives to tracking, allowing a variety of grouping arrange- 
ments to develop in response to the makeup of individual teams. 

In their work with teams at Castle High School, King and 
Stone observe that teachers working in small groups increasingly 
become risk takers. They are also convinced that "when a team 
gets a vision and a plan, teachers feel empowered; together they 
find a way to make that vision into a reality." Moreover, the team 
structure enables teachers to experiment with new grouping 
practices team by team as they feel ready to do so. As "pilot 
teams" introduce new grouping practices, others can then learn 
from their experience. 

Variations on Heterogeneous 
Grouping Practices 

If we are not in competition with each other — if we are not 
threatened by our differences or busy trying to rank them — 
then our differences become our resources. I'm not like you, 
and I don t want to be like you, because then I wouldn't have 
anyone around me who could tell me anything I didn't know, 
show me anything I couldn't see. I want you because you 
are different. We're not the best daisy vs. the worst daisy. 
We're a bouquet. 

— Poster in an Illinois middle school teachers' room 

Student groupings need not be limited to two alternatives — total 
homogeneity or total heterogeneity. In fact, grouping practices in 
untrackiiig schools reflect a variety as great as the diversity of 
their student eni'ollment. In turn, these veiriations lead to adop- 
tion of new curricula, instruction, and routines that develop the 
strengths that aU students bring with them to school. 
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Flexible 
Grouping for 
Mixed-Ability 
Groups 



The Helena-West Helena School District (Number 2) in Phillips 
County, Arkansas, has approximately 4,500 students, 70 percent 
of whom are African-American, with a majority eligible for free 
or reduced-price lunches. The district serves the eastern part of 
Phillips County in an area that M<irk Twain called "one of the 
prettiest situations on the river" 

In 1979, schools in the district were desegregated and reoi^ga- 
mzed. In 1986, tracking students in rigid ability groups was 
abandoned as a district policy— 'with some pressure from the 
Equal Education Opportunity Commission," recalls one prin- 
cipal who embraced the new practice even before the district 
did. Kenneth Murphree, principal at Woodruff School, serving 
fifth and sixth graders, had taught for five years under the 
tracked system. 'We saw over the years how kids got locked in. 
They could never get out of those low groups," he says. Class 
placement in Woodruff's seven fifth- and seven sixth-grade 
classes is now done heterogeneously by the principal, using stu- 
dent test scores to create planned mixed groupings. All teachers 
are expected to teach all levels. 

When Marcia Klenbort of the Southern Regional Council 
visited the district in 1990, she learned that within a teachers 
individual class, students are further grouped in mixed-ability 
learning clusters. In Naomi Stevens's sixth-grade class, for 
example, the twenty-eight students sit in five cluster groups. 
"Each has a high and a low achiever, and the rest are just mixed 
in/' says Stevens. Students at Woodruff stay almost the entire 
day with their teacher, leaving class only for music, art, or phys- 
ical education during fourth period. 

Not all the districts ten principals apply the new grouping 
methods as willingly or effectively as at Woodruff. According to 
Dr Gail Cheney who heads the district's Office of Curriculum, 
Instruction, and Staff Development, "There are a few who have it 
on paper, but when you look in classes, you can see that classes 
are ability grouped." In Cheneys view, the principals who abide 
by the policy are those who have the skills to make it work or 
believe that it is best for students. 

Cheneys staff-development sessions encourage teachers to 
create a variety of gi*oups in their classes at different times. "Use 
flexible grouping, rather than label or track students," Cheney 
advocates. Thus, she advises teachers, depending on the lesson, to 
use large-group instruction, ability groups, interest groups, social 
gi-oups, project groups, skills groups, cooperative-learning groups, 
or groups clustered at random— perhaps placing students wearing 
green shirts, red shirts, or black shirts together on a given day 

Cheney, a former teacher of teachers and head of the Lab 
School at the University of Mississippi, is committed to the 
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process of staff development as a means of equipping teachers to 
work with heterogeneous groups. Originally employed by the 
school district to head the Gifted and Talented Program, she 
stretched the programs philosophy and state funds allocated for 
the top 5 percent of students included in such programs to 
include a wider range of students. "Learning centers and hands- 
on activities are effective means for all childrens learning, not 
just 'gifted and talented/" Cheney asserts. 

In the past several years, the school district has offered 
strategy sessions and workshops for teachers in collaboration 
with the district and the Great Rivers Teacher Cooperative. 
Cheney is proud that all teachers can now select from a list of 
teacher-created courses and enroll in them in blocks with their 
grade-level colleagues. ''We are not yet where we want to be with 
hands-on materials used in classrooms, but we are so much 
better," she reports. These efforts go a long way toward rein- 
forcing flexible gro' ^ Jng as an alternative to rigid tracking. 

Flexible groupii.^ arrangements, when implemented in such a 
way that students' primary identification is with a heterogeneous 
group, have the support of research as an educationally effective 
grouping strategy. For example, researchers at Johns Hopkins 
University, working with the National Education Association, 
have found that skill-based grouping can be effective when: 

• Students remain in heterogeneous classes most of the day 
and are regrouped by performance level only in such subjects 
as reading and math 

• Grouping results in reducing heterogeneity in the specific 
skill being taught 

• Group assignments are both flexible and frequently assessed 

• Teachers adapt the level and pace of instruction to accommo- 
date students' differences in learning 

In addition, the NEA suggests that high exp^ectations for all stu- 
dents, a' test-reteach-retest approach for con-ection of specific 
learning difficulties, regular monitoring of learning, and absence 
of negative stereotyping should all characterize a flexible use 
of ability grouping. These practices appear regularly in the class- 
rooms of untracking schools. 
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Controlled 
Heterogeneity: 
WiUard Junior 
High Scftoot 



Without heterogeneous grouping, equal access to knowledge 
may be elusive. John Goodlad, for example, in A Place Called 
School notes how disparities in terms of access to knowledge 
that begin with ability grouping in the elementary grades con- 
tinue in the later grades, producing wider gaps in learning with 
every passing year. Goodlad also describes remedies that can 
rever'se that pattern: 

The first corrective measure is agreement on a common core 
of studies. . . . The second corrective measure is the elimination 
of any arrangements designed to group in separate classrooms 
on the basis of past performance students presumably 
enrolled in the same subject. Students should be assigned to 
classes randomly in a way that assures heterogeneity. Only in 
this way can we have some assurance that grouping practices 
alone will not lead to different subject matter, different 
expectations, and different teacher treatment of students. . . . 
Classes of randomly assigned or heterogeneous students 
appear to offer the most equity with respect to gaining access 
to knowledge while still preserving the more advantageous 
content and teaching practices of the upper tracks. 

In Berkeley California, Willard Junior High School has followed 
Goodlads suggestions with positive results. This urban school of 
some five hundred students, half African-American and one- 
third white, used to have four distinct tracks. But when the dis- 
tricts testing coordinator pointed out discrepancies between 
majority- and minority-student test results, a core group of 
teachers, including resource teachers, together with Chris Lim, 
the school's principal, decided to address inequality of access to 
learning head on. The group studied Goodlads A Place Called 
School Jeannie Oakes's Keeping Track, and the state department 
of education s report Caught in the Middle and slowly developed 
a plan for eliminating tracking at Willard. By 1991, except for 
three remaining math sections, the school had heterogeneous 
grouping in all core subjects. Also, grouping decisions were con- 
sistent with the schools statement of educational philosophy 
which emphasizes teachers' commitment to equitable classes in 
regard to race, sex, and academic achievement. 

As ihey implemented their plan, Willard staff focused first on 
developing a core curriculum based on standards set at the 
highest levels. As'teacher Addie Holsing asserts: 

All students have the moral right to "Equal Access to 
Knowledge." All students should be taught the Advanced 
Curriculum in Engl^]i with a backup weeks head start if they 
read below the 36 percentile. All students carrying around the 
same book at the same time is a great democratizen 
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^Afflarxl teachei-s also quickly began to assess ways of assigning 
students to mixed-ability classrooms. They recognized that cre- 
ating heterogeneous classrooms required concrete support irom 
administrative levels of the school to draw up a master schedule, 
determine the most favorable way to 'Ticterogenize," balance 
mixed classes by hand if the districts computer could not handle 
heterogeneous distribution, and deal with parent £ind student 
questions about placements. They also realized that it would be 
tempting to allow random class assignments, and they observed: 

When the academic balance of a class is skewed, as it often is 
by random heterogeneity, our experience shows us that even 
the best teachers have trouble making CTBS [California Test 
of Basic Skills] growth for all. For instance, with too many 
low students, the academic level of instruction drops. With 
too many high students, the bottom few flounder helplessly 
wliile the teacher instructs the top. 

Although Willard uses computer software to blend student 
groupings by academic performaince, race, and gender, further 
balancing into small work groups within classes is also neces- 
sary At WiUard, teachers first form these groups early in the year 
by a quick reading of papers written by students on the first day 
of classes. Although teachers know that no method is ever fool- 
proof £ind recognize that reshuEEling will be ongoing, they have 
settled on two methods for initial in-class groupings. In the first 
approach, teachers put one 'low" student in each group; then 
they put the strongest academic students with the lowest ones; 
finally, they distribute the "middle" students where tl-iey are 
needed to baleince a group by gender and ethnicity. Using a 
second approach, WiUards teachers may take learning styles or 
personality into account, so that each group includes students 
who favor different learning strategies and so that all the extro- 
verts don't end up in one group. As the year progresses, the com- 
position of the small groups wiU change as teachers become 
more familiar with students' individual preferences and motiva- 
tion as well as group "chemistry." 

Over the years, WiUard teachers have come to understand that 
specific structural and program changes are e-ssential to make 
controlled heterogeneity work for all students. For example, 
Willard s untracking process emphasizes: 
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• Increased attention to individualizing learning so that 
students working at an accelerated pace have opportunities 
for enrichment while vulnerable students, including those 
whose first language is not English, receive additional support. 
Ail students are encouraged to complete "advanced" projects 
in Miglish and history. 

• Opportunities for students who score below the thirty-sixth 
percentile on the California Test of Basic Skills to enroll in 
an extra period of reading instruction, when they are exposed 
to literature a week pnor to its introduction in their heteroge- 
neous classes. 

• Tutoring support in all classes, especially English. Willard 
has used extra funds to hire college students as tutors whose 
roles and responsibilities are clarifed in the schools Tutor 
Handbook. 

• Expanding and strengthening teaching strategies through 
ongoing, multiyear staff development in cooperative learning, 
TESA, study skills, portfolio assessment in writing. Great 
Books techniques, and appropriate theories related to critical 
thinking and human intelligence. 

• Annual all-staff retreats at the end of each summer. 

• Scheduling to allow for common planning time and an extra 
preparation period for teachers. 

• Preparation of teacher-developed guides for teaching mixed- 
level groups in core-curriculum subjects, which are then 
disseminated to all staff. 

With the implementation of controlled heterogeneous grouping 
together with improved curriculum and instruction, Willards 
principal Lim reports that achievement has "improved a lot" for 
average students, "a little" for high-achieving students, and is 
'way up" for other students— and differences in achievement by 
race have narrowed. The number of graduating eight graders 
enrolling in college-preparatory English classes in high school 
has doubled. And with less work-sheet and rote learning, all stu- 
dents have more opp)ortunities to apply thinking skills. Adds 
Holsing, "Perseverance and patience pay off; pursuit of effective 
teaching methods makes heterogeneity the easiest, most effi- 
cient, most enjoyable, and most effective way to teach." 
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Multi- 
dimensional 
Intelligence 
Groups: 
Middle School 
of the 

Kennebunks 



In the spring of 1990, Sandra Caldwell, principal of the Middle 
School of the Kennebunks in southern Maine, went with several 
teachers to hear a lecture by Dr. Howard Gardner, codirector 
of Project Zero at Harvard Universitys Graduate School of 
Education. The teachers had read and discussed Gardr..*s 
research on multidimensional intelligence at one of CaldweUs 
"5:00 Reveilles/' a regular, voluntary early-morning feature of the 
school Fired up after the lecture, staff began to consider how 
they might help children and teachers alike approach intelli- 
gence, in Caldwell's words, as "a gift of possibilities/' 

In most schools, academic activities traditionally focus on 
rewarding student performance in two areas: verbal-linguistic 
and logical-mathematical. But Gardners theory suggests that 
human intelligence encompasses much more than is evident in 
these two domains. Project Zqto is currently researching seven 
kinds of intelligence: 

• Verbal-linguistic: Sensitivity to the sounds, rhythms, 
and meanings of language; awareness of the different uses 
of language 

• Logical-mathematical: Sensitivity to, and capacity to identify, 
logical or numerical patterns; ability to handle long chains 

of reasoning 

• Musical: Sensitivity to rhythm, pitch, and timbre; appreciation 
of forms of musical expression 

• Spatial: Capacity to perceive the visual-spatial world 
accurately and to perform transformations on ones initial 
perceptions 

• Bodily-kinesthetic: Ability to control ones body movements 
and to heindle objects skillfully 

• Interpersonal: Sensitivity to the moods, temperaments, 
motivations, and desires of other people 

• Intrapersonal: The capacity to assess ones own feelings 
and the ability to discriminate among them and use them 
as guides to behavior; knowledge of one's own strengths, 
weaknesses, desires, and intelligences 

Gardners theory suggests that if students are allowed to build on 
their strengths in an environment that respects all kinds of 
learning, and if classroom activities can incorporate teaching 
techniques and assignments that touch on all aspects of intelli- 
gence, everyone will be motivated to succeed. 

Inspired by Gardners theory, a few teachers at the Middle 
School of the Kennebunks decided to try a pilot approach 
designed to put ideas about multiple intelligences into practice. 
First, they made spring visits to feeder elementary schools in 
their district to explain the theory of multiple intelligences to all 
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incoming seventh graders and, with them, biainstorm examples 
of each type of intelligence. They then asked all students to write 
their thoughts about the presentation in "reflection journals" and 
announced that they would return after two weeks to learn reac- 
tions to the question: "What is the evidence you can use from 
your home, school, or community to tell us, show us, or involve 
us in who you are and how you are a multidimensional learner?" 
Interviews with individuals would not only offer nfiiddle-school 
staff the unique opportunity to get to know new students, but 
would also provide information to form the basis for the schools 
pilot multidimensional-intelligence classroom. 

The student ''demonstrations" at the feeder elementary schools 
revealed a wealth of talent unimagined by any school stafiP. One 
child labeled by his school as "nonverbal" played the cello for his 
small audience of teachers and reported that, unknown to school 
staff, he performed regularly with a local chamber ensemble. 
Some students described volunteer work in community pro- 
grams and displayed boxes of skiing medals. Others told of their 
accomplishments in the interpersonal or artistic arenas. Another 
taught all the teachers how to weave potholders and friendship 
bracelets. At the end of the process, says Caldwell, ''We knew our 
incoming students better than we knew our graduating eighth 
graders!" On the basis of the presentations, the school selected 
students representing a range of strengths and interests to com- 
prise a pilot "multidimensional intelligence (MDI) cluster" 

With a curriculum encompassing a diversity of activities to 
match the diversity of students' interests and talents, the MDI 
class has been an overwhelming success. On one day in this 
cluster, for example, students are busy working in small groups 
on their "family budgets." This budget is not for the 1990s but is 
part of a complex and engaging curriculum called Immigrant 
1850, developed by Project Zero specifically to evoke a wide 
range of student intelligences. Using information on a computer 
disk, student partners "adopt" an Irish immigrant family and 
analyze historical data, examine a data base, and balance a 
budget with the information given. This day, students have 
become their families and, dressed in costume approximating 
photographs that they have studied, are having their photo- 
graphs taken. 

Over the course of the year, seventh-grade team leader and 
language-arts teacher Fran Farr may pick and choose among 
activities suggested by the Project Zero curriculum, or she may 
develop her own prr]ects to expand the curriculum's core 
activity Referring to n corded historical data, students may com- 
pile graphs or charts of employment opportunities of the 1850s, 
create three-dimensional models of housing of the nineteenth 
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century, and compare prices and wages of the time with those of 
the 1990s. They may read articles from the immigrant commu- 
nity newspaper, with allusions to the current events of the time, 
westward expansion, and social conditions preceding the Civil 
War. They may write letters "home," present skits or plays for 
other classmates, interview contemporary immigrants or family 
members about their immigration experiences, or create a col- 
lection of artifacts to hand down to subsequent generations of 
their "family." On some of these projects, Farr and her students 
will work in collaboration with the computer teacher or the 
drama coach, aU learning new skills that go beyond narrow 
language-arts assignments. 

Do opportunities for learning in "multiple-intelligence groups" 
make a difference to students? As Judy Pace, teacher and educa- 
tional researcher at Project Zero, explains, a curriculum based 
on the principles of multiple intelligences calls on students to use 
different kinds of strengths. Pace elaborates: "In project work, it's 
beneficial to have a group of students who bring a variety of 
intelligences to the tasks. Skills are embedded in a rich context, 
and diversity becomes a positive asset in understanding that con- 
text." At the Middle School of the Kennebunks, one student who 
was asked for a definition of MDI says easily, "It s when you're 
smart and you don't know it." Sandra Caldwell adds, "In our 
middle school, every single kid gets to be bright every single day." 

Providing Compensatory Education 
in Heterogeneous Classes 

In the 1960s, increased awareness of the learning gaps between 
rich and poor students resulted in a set of federal programs 
intended to help poor students catch up to their middle class 
peers. The most explicit of these programs. Chapter 1, offered 
resources to schools to provide "compensatory" or "remedial" 
services to low-income students performing below expectations. 
Whereas elementary schools have typically offered students ser- 
vices in "puU-out" programs, middle schools have tended to use 
Chapter 1 funds to set up separate classes for designated stu- 
dents, perpetuating the harmful consequences of tracking in the 
name of remediation. 
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Untracking schools, however, view segregative approaches as 
harmful to smdent learning. These schools have developed alter- 
native approaches to reduce labeling and isolation of students 
from the mainstream. These approaches engage students, not 
with a low-level curriculum, but wdth a challenging and nur- 
turing program designed to improve learning. 

Plenty of the 1,375 students at the Louis Armstrong Middle 
School— I.S, 227— in New York Citys Borough of Queens can 
use the extra help provided by Chapter 1. Likewise, at Western 
Middle School iu Louisville, Kentucky, where 95 percent of the 
820 students are eligible for free or reduced-price lunches, many 
require enrichi^d learning experiences to oflfeet the disadvantages 
of poverty. At these schools, educators have taken both large and 
small steps to ensure that students get this help without being 
publicly labeled or remanded to a low-status position, never to 
be retrieved into the schools mainstream. 



Reorganizing 

School 

Routines 



At Louis Armstrong, Chapter 1 integration begins by reforming 
the relationship of the program to the schools mainstream to 
reduce isolation of students. For example: 

• Every child in need of Chapter 1 support is enrolled in hetero- 
geneous classes for all subjects. In these grade-level classes, 
paraprafessionals work with children who need extra help, 
providing tutoring in language arts and math within each 

of the content areas. 

• A flexible, nine-period schedule ako allows students to receive 
an enriched curriculum during an elective time period. In this ^ 
way Chapter 1 provides added support rather than "instead-of ' 
sendees, and students do not have to miss out on regular class- 
work as a condition for Chapter 1 help. 

• Alert to the connotations of labels, teachers Iiave changed the 
name of the elective-period Chapter 1 reading course torn 
"Basic ReadingAVriting," to "Power Reading," a tide reQecting 
staff beliefs that students 'Toiow a lot more than we give them 
credit for." 

• Staff have located Louis Armstrongs Chapter 1 computer lab 
in the school library— a 'Tiigh status" setting— where students 
have immediate access to all academic resources available. 
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Enriching 
Chapter J 
Cumctdum 



Reflecting its schoolwide goal of promoting the academic suc- 
cess of all students, Louis Armstrong has also beefed up the 
Chapter 1 curriculum. Chapter 1 teacher Lynne Cohen and her 
colleagues were concerned that low expectations for Chapter 1 
students may have, in the past, locked these students into day 
after day of work-sheet activities. As a result, they have re- 
designed the curriculum to expose students to "real" application 
of language arts through approaches calculated to engage dis- 
couraged learners and boost advanced skills in reading compre- 
hension and interpretation. For exaimple, in Louis Armstrongs 
Chapter 1 program: 

• High-interest literature has replaced work sheets for 
teaching reading. Materials now include short stories by 
recognized authors such as James Thurber, Shirley Jackson, 
and Ray Bradbury as well as a series of multicultuiid books 
from New York City's Project Equal, a program to develop 
critical reading skills through an aw^areness of stereotyping. 
Students also keep reading logs, work in small groups to 
discuss questions of comprehension and interpretation, 
and do book reports. 

• Active learning approaches are the norm. On some 
days, students may role-play characters from literature in 
"what-if situations. At other times, students expand both 
their knowledge of the vocabulary and concepts that make 
up our "cultural currency" by reading from Marvel's high- 
level "Air comic-book series, identifjdng words or ideas 
unfamiliar to them and competing in a "scavenger hunt" 

to collect definitions of those references. As a result, they gain 
familiarity with terms that can be found in fiction, reference 
materials, or current events and learn to delineate both literal 
and figurative meanings of words like "Houdini," "Pygmalion," 
"dance card," 'lanolin," "The World Cup," "Kosher food," 
"Mecca," "yin/yang," "star-crossed lovers," "Gettysburg" and 
"Butterfly McQueen." 

• Computer learning supplements instruction. Students have 
exposure to computer-assisted instruction in a computer lab 
attached to the schools library. Activities include puzzles cind 
problem solving, involving such assignments as designing 
crossword puzzles as challenges to fellow students. 
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• Purposeful writing assignments have meaning beyond the 
scope of the classnwm. For example, students correspond 
regularly with boys and girls in "gifted" classes in anotljer 
New York City public school— an assignment that prcfvicies 
a "real life" coniext for practicing conununications skills, 
makes writing both more practical and pleasurable, and 
exposes students to high-quality work of their peers in a 
noncomparative way 

• Staff actively involve parents in their children's learning. 
Teachers and paraprofessionals meet regularly with parents 
and offer workshops designed to support parents as in-home 
teachers to strengthen learning. Efforts include read-aloud 
programs— the story of family relationships. III Love You 
Always, is a favorite— and a special library comer for parents. 
In addition, materials prepared for the "Parents as Reading 
Partners" piogram include a parent-student reading calendar 
and an annotated bibliography of children's books suitable 
for the age group and distributed to all parents. 

Staff at I.S. 227 are tlirilled with the new approach, Cohen reports 
that her students are "finally reading real books, sometimes for 
the first time in their school lives." And teacher Carmella Bowden 
notes other gains for the students: 'The problem with pullouts for 
the low achievers is that if they were behind before they were 
pulled out, they're surely beWnd after," she says. She adds, "Now 
we're seeing our kids leave tlie program!" 



Schoolwide Cunent Chapter 1 legislation throws open numerous possibili- 
Imvkmentation ties for schoolwide reform of both grouping and curriculum 
nf Chanter 1 schools with a large majority of low-income students. 

Of ^napie Moreover, new regulations require all schools receiving Chapter 

1 funds to show that the expectations for eligible students are 
equal to the expectations for all students. Schools are also 
required to show how the Chapter 1 program is coordinated 
with the "regular" program, allowing for development of both 
basic and advanced skills. 

At Louisville's Western Middle School, schoolwide implemen- 
tation of Chapter 1 is designed to: 

1 . Improve student achievement in basic and advanced skills 

2. Provide activity-oriented instruction to promote problem 
solving, critical thinking, and practical uses of technology 

3. Increase students' self-esteem by expanding opportunities 
for recognition 

4. Increase students' awareness of cultural and career 
opportunities through field trips and "job shadowing" 
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5. Increase parents'' understanding and skills to help students 
at home 

6. Build positive home/school relations 

Within this fiamework of objecti- es. Westerns Chapter 1 staff 
have geared up to offer students more peisonalized attention 
while shaping curriculum around high-interest activities. Addi- 
tional staff funded by Chapter 1 allows the school to reduce class 
size in reading to eighteen and in math to D/Venty students. A 
computer lab makes possible both computer-assisted programs 
such as Higher Order Thinking Skills (HOTS) and an evening 
Family Computer Program in which students teach computer 
skills to their parents both at the school and at home on lap-top 
computers available for loan from the school. In addition, a 
parent coordinator supervises the EPIC (Effective Parenting 
InfoiTnation for Children) program in which students and par- 
ents together learn leadership and responsible parenting skills. 

The addition of Patricia Futch, a science resource teacher, to 
Western's staff has been key in terms of ensuring that all students 
develop problem-solving skills through a meaningful curriculum. 
To meet goals of strengthening curriculum and improving stu- 
dents' thinking skills, Futch intixxluces enriched science content 
and methods into regular classrooms. A new microprojector, 
"grow lab," dissecting apparatus, and map-developing equip- 
ment upgrade activities of the in-class science curriculum to 
increase all students' knowledge of technology and science. Out- 
of-school interdisciplinary acti\ities involve trips to local fossil 
beds and a nature center and include such challenging inquiry 
and writing assignments as determining the speed of a stream 
with a cork and fishing line. 

Western Middle Schools Chapter 1 Schoolwide Project has 
produced observable results. Project Resource Teacher Nancy 
Hack reports that parents are now in the school day and night 
to support student learning, the children show increased 
interest in research and reading, and CTBS scores have jumped 
decisively with students making a 5.6-point Normal Curve 
Equivalent (NCE) gain from the first to third year of schoolwide 
implementation. 

By allowing for greater progi^ni flexibility, setting higher 
standards for program coordination, and focusing on a cur- 
riculum that addresses advanced skills, schoolwide implementa- 
tion of Chapter 1 makes pullout approaches obsolete. At Louis 
Armstrong, Western, and other like-minded schools, supportive 
organizational structures allow for the integration of students 
in need of extra support within grade-level classrooms, thereby 
promoting improved school climate and academic gains for all. 
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Integrating Language-Diverse Students 

Imagine a classroom of twenty-six eighth-grade students, fewer 
than half of whom were bom in the United States. Fourteen 
of them have a first language other than English, including 
Spanish, Vietnamese, Amharic, Chinese, and French. If labeled, 
these children might be placed separately in regular, gifted- 
and-talented, special education, or ESL programs. Here, with 
ongoing support for learning, they are working together on high- 
interest tasks that require cooperation in small groups to accom- 
plish complex assignments. 

Imagine small groups of four or five students within this class- 
room formed to inchide two students with strong reading and 
writing proficiency, one or two with strong cooperative skills, 
and one or two with either limited English proficiency or a 
defined learning disability. A change of grouping every three 
months expands student interaction; and occasional regrouping 
of two or three students for specific projects allows for participa- 
tion on three different teams and in up to ten different activity 
groupings over the course of the school year. In this environ- 
ment, young adolescents from all cultural backgrounds can learn 
to take risks, questiorf, explain, discuss, and hypothesize while 
gaining enhanced self-acceptance, confidence, independence, 
and cross-cultural awareness in the process. 

Imagine, finally a classroom in which aU students are devel- 
oping wiitten and oral skiUs in English beginning from their own 
individual level of competence. Feedback to support learning 
comes from teachers who introduce, facilitate, and enrich assign- 
ments, from students working in small groups who critically ana- 
lyze their own writing and the writing of their peers; and from 
technological aids, including computers and video equipment, 
which allow students to monitor their own progress. In this class- 
room, the children can engage in activities regardless of their level 
of English and are pushed to develop beyond tliat level in order to 
improve their communication with their classmates. 

At the Davidson Middle School in San Rafael, California, 
leaiTiing hke tihis is the hallmark of the schools MacMagic 
Program. Developed in partnership with Lucasfibn Learning, the 
program combines a creative-thinking curriculum based on 
computers and audiovisual aids— the Mac component--with an 
explicit commitment to encourage student learning through the 
cooperative interaction of children with different cultural per- 
spectives, language backgrounds, and abilities— the Magic com- 
ponent. Scheduled during a daily 145-mmute time block, the 
program does not encompass a full day, so participating students 
can both interact with others from different cultures within this 
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heterogeneous classroom and also realize their membership in 
the wider life of the school during the remaining part of the day. 

Within the three-period time frame, students are exposed 
to a richly textui^ curriculum that integrates eighth-grade lan- 
guage arts with social studies. MacMagic students experience 
writing, speaking, listening, and reading activities not simply as 
important ends in themselves — to improve pronunciation, for 
example — but also as a means of understanding complex ideas. 
For example: 

• Within the context of topics such as world geography, 
archeology, and anthropology— which are explored through 
literature, computers, or current events — students compile 
"word banks," write dictionary meanings for all words, 
interview one another about the meaning and use of "banked" 
words, and are tested on spelling and word usage. 

• After reading stories aloud as a class, students then work 
in small groups to answer prepared questions analyzing 
character and interpreting plot. Further, based on reading 
autobiograpliical literature such as Geronimo: His Owni Story, 
students individually design a storyboard to illustrate the 
significant events of a life, incorporating visual icons into 
their descriptions. 

• A reading of the story "Boy of the Painted Cave" forms the 
basis for exploring imaginary cultures created by student 
teams and described in terms of visual clues related to a 
cultures geographic environment, food, division of labor, tools, 
weapons, and belief systems — all topics that students have 
discussed in detail bxym the reading. Once each groups 
"cultur e" is developed, other groups examine the "discovered" 
r^ve paintings, hypothesizing about the course of that cultures 
development in response to given environmental conditions. 

• Regular current-events activities require students to prepare 
handwritten summaries of news events of national or global 
importance and deliver presentations before the whole class. 

Beyond activities like these, the learning of Davidson s MacMagic 
students develops through the use of computers, video equips 
ment, and tape recorders. Because all students — regardless of 
ability or English proficiency — encounter hurdles as they master 
the intricacies of the MacWrite, MacPaint, and HyperCard 
software progiams, they must constantly use one another 
as resources. Moreoever, as Elly Pardo, MacMagics program 
evaluator, states: 
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The computer is a nonbiased tool It does not comment on an 
individual s accent or ability to speak and write; nor does it 
judge the quality of an individuals work. On the contrary, the 
computer provides the same opportunity for all users to be 
expressive and to create attractive text and graphics. For a 
second-language learner or a learner with language-processing 
difficulties, the computer then is a valuable aid for expressing 
thoughts, ideas, and information. 

However, as important as the computer, camera, and tape 
recorder are to the success of the program, it is the pairing 
of these technological aids with a multidimensional and multi- 
cultural curriculum that is key This curricular context supports 
and challenges all students to excel, especially those who are 
vulnerable because of limited English proficiency One such 
student noted: 

[This class] helped me have courage to do the things I wanted 
to do. I got a lot of help, and I wasn t embarrassed to talk in 
class. I had more courage |g tackle harder problems. [The] 
MacMagic [class] woi^t let you leave tasks. Everyone had 
to do the work. The^^as no special treatment because you 
were not a nativ^^eaker All the kids were treated the same, 

Robert Vas^<^avidson's principal, emphasizes that because 
MacMaa^^motes learning based on the common ground 
of fde^and communication, all students' contributions are 
accep^d and appreciated. To the extent that the progiam deem- 
phaslzes the acquisition of remedial English in favor of equal 
acc^s to a challenging and engaging content, students from 
div|^ language backgrounds in particular thrive. As Vasser 
rei^its, "The program is finding a better way to assist ESL stu- 
dei& acquire language and critical-thinking skills by main- 
strelming them successfiilly in a class where they can be like 
everyone else." 

Indeed, Davidson's MacMagic approach conforms to five 
prerequisites for effective language learning. As summarized by 
Pardo, school conditions that enhance such learning include: 
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• Opportunities for language-minority students to communicate 
with native speakers 

• Opportunities for second-language learners to interact 
purposefully and appropriately, strengthening students' 
understanding oihow to say what to whom 

• Learning environments that build on a context of meaningful 
real-life exp)eriences and encourage communication about 
these experiences in a culturally appropriate way 

• Opportunities for leaming-by-doing, with a focus on acquiring 
language through projects that require interaction with the 
real world 

• Opportunities to apply new language learning in a wide 
variety of situations, each of which encourages development 
of different lands of vocabulary, linguistic expressiveness, and 
conduct, so that students leam to test out and refine their 
responses to diverse situations 

As Davidson Middle Schools experience demonstrates, heteroge- 
neous grouping of students of diverse language backgrounds can 
provide such opportunities. But this approach requires aban- 
doning the notion that students must leam English before they 
can engage in academic content of any complexity. It also entails 
adopting a nontraditional curriculum that emphasizes both 
thinking and problem-solving skills and capitalizes on, rather 
than stigmatizes, student diflFerences. Under these conditions, 
integration of students learning English with their English- 
proficient peers enriches the academic life of everyone. 

Integrating Disabled Students 

The 1970s witnessed a major change in public-school enrollment 
in the United States. For the first time, large numbers of children 
with disabilities entered the educational system, protected by 
Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act. This act established that all students have a right to an ade- 
quate and appropriate education in the public schools. Just as 
civil-rights laws of earlier decades had established that separa- 
tion of students by race undermined equal educational opportu- 
nity, RL. 94-142 asserted that students vAth disabilities ar^ 
entitled to educational programs on equal terms with their "typ- 
ical" peers. This federal law and supporting state laws have com- 
plemented a movement toward integration of disabled citizens 
into all aspects of society. 

P.L. 94-142 and its attendant assumptions have played a dra- 
matic role in shaping the coui^ of untracking at Rundlctt Junior 
High School in Concord, New Hampshire. Tliis Monday, the 
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daily seventh-grade team meeting opens with a discussion of the 
logistics involved in organizing some 110-odd students for the 
upcoming canoe trip, but quickly moves on to focus on of the 
needs of Aurora, a student with autism whose new schedule now 
fully integrates her into the teams regular classes. 

At Rundlett, approximately 170 of the schools 1,000 seventh, 
eighth, and ninth graders have disabilities that call for learning 
strategies as diverse as their needs. And at this school, all these 
students receive the support that they require in "regular" classes 
rather than in a separate resource room. The common planning 
time available to teachers is critical to the integrity of Rundletts 
goal of fiiUy mainstreanoing all students with disabilities into the 
schools heterogeneous classes. The regular meeting of teachers 
with a special educator makes this goal workable. 

Today teachers question their "generic" special education col- 
league about Auroras Individual Education Plan (lEP). Although 
they have learned something about a^itism, they are only begin- 
ning to get to know Aurora. They wonder what particular needs 
^ey should anticipate, and they listen carefully as their specialist 
makes suggestions about how to encourage Auroras participa- 
tion in class. None of these teachers has prior experience 
teaching a student with autism, but each one is poised to begin, 
bolstered by the support of the specialist, assured that they will 
receive the extra help of an aide in Auroras classes, and in agree- 
ment that the education of students with disabilities is as much 
their responsibility as that of any "special" teacher. 

The planning period is over, and the teachers move on to their 
classes. In the hallways, one student in a wheelchair and another 
with crutches mingle with their classmates and change classes 
easily in the single-story building. Although many students with 
lEPs are enrolled at Rundlett, those with less visible disabili- 
ties are impossible to identify in the heterogeneously grouped 
classes. The availability of an extra adult in many classes is what 
makes possible the full participation of these disabled children in 
settings with their grade-level peers. 

For example, students in Steve Potoczaks social-studies class 
are focusing on the geography of the Canibbean, a topic enriched 
by a reading of Theodore Taylors novel The Cay and supported in 
class by Joan Urbach, the reading teacher In this class, Potoczak 
and Urbach have adopted a co-teaching model, with each covering 
difiPerent parts of the curriculum that they have designed together 
English teacher Jean Cannon, on the other hand, coaches her 
eighth graders in vocabulary and an analysis of conflict in 
Watership Dowrn, while an aide circulating among small student 
groups poses questions and ensures that those who need indi\ddu- 
alizcd intervention receive it in accordance with their lEP In other 
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classes, single teachers benefit irom consultation with a specialist 
who advises them on how to adapt classroom management or 
testing approaches to facilitate learning for students with partic- 
ular disabilities. In still other classes, a second teacher may play 
the role of "superstudent," detecting student confusion about 
explanations of complicated information and asking for the 
rephrasing of material to clarify understanding for all students. 

Aurora is late to Leah MacLeod's third-period English/ 
language-arts class, but without making too much of the fact, 
MacLeod urges her to join the class. Today a substitute aide 
accompanies Aurora to help her adjust to the new schedule. 
Aurora watches attentively as small groups enact the myth of 
Perseus and the class discusses the power of the oracle in pre- 
dicting and determining events in Greek mythology. 

With the presentations complete, MacLeod concludes the class 
with a reading aloud of the story of the race of Atalanta. As stu- 
dents gather in a circle, Aurora chooses her seat next to 
MacLeod. Auroras eyes follow her teacher as the story unfolds; 
her shoulder just slightly touches MacLeod, and she reponds 
with a smile to the tone of suspense and excitement in the 
reading. MacLeod later explains that the students in the class 
understand how important it is to Aurora to be able to sit close 
to her teacher, and they concede this place to her. The special 
education liaison further clarifies that Auroras interest in close- 
ness signals an acceptance of others — ^itself an essential ingre- 
dient for learning the skills that she will need as an adolescent in 
the real world. 

What makes integration work at Rundlett? Over the years, the 
school has nurtured a coherent set of beliefs that support the full 
integration of students with disabilities into the schools main- 
stream while implementing specific structures that make the 
education of all students the responsibility of all teachers. Most 
important, the schools philosophy afBiTns the value of the school 
as an inclusive community and the belief that the role of schools 
in a democratic society is, in the words of former principal 
Christine Rath, "to develop responsible productive individuals 
committed to caring for each other and contributing to the well- 
being of society." Likewise, desired outcomes of learning — 
"common skills, knowledge, and attitudes that we believe all 
students who complete ninth grade can achieve regardless of 
diverse backgrounds and experience, learning rates and styles" — 
reflect expectations that "students should understand and accept 
individual differences, acquire a sense of community, and 
demonstrate behaviors that contribute to their community... be 
sensitive to others; respect the rights, opinions, and values of 
others; and be willing to share skills with otliers." 
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At Rundlett, scheduling and staff relationships also support an 
inclusive school community. For example: 

• A strong instructional team includes special education 
teachers as full members of the team rather than clustering 
them as a separate "adaptive education team." 

• Flexible block scheduling includes common planning time for 
each team so that teachers can discuss strategies to promote 
inclusive learning. 

• The pairing of langu.age-arts/reading teachers with content- 
area teachers builds support into the regular classroom which, 
in turn, reduces the need for referrals for special education. 

• Support from the district s director of special education allows 
for the use of special education funds for the assignment of 
specialists and in-class aides to many classrooms. 

• Small study-skills groups, similar to teacher-advisory groups 
in other schools, build in additional learning time for all 
students. 

• Specific outcomes are cited for all courses but can be modified 
to account for students' special needs. 

Finally, Rundletts experience illustrates how the untracking of 
mainstream classrooms and the integration of students with dis- 
abilities complement each other Indeed, untracking is virtually a 
prerequisite for the successful integration of students with dis- 
abilities into the life of the school; the two efforts are not only 
philosophically compatible, they must also necessarily intersect 
as a practical matter For example, when tracked schools try to 
integrate students with disabilities into their mainstream, stu- 
dents needing special education support may be incorporated 
into the lowest track only As a result, integration may only rein- 
force the high concentration of vulnerable students in one class- 
room that is little different from a special education resource 
room. On the other hand, when special education students are 
integrated into a heterogeneous mainstream, their numbers in 
classrooms are dispersed and do not overwhelm "regular" 
teachers, making integration more easily implemented and more 
true to the mission of inclusive schooling. 
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Mtdtiage Grouping: Promoting Learning 
in Familylike Groups 

At the Bennett Park Public Montessori School in Buffalo, New 
York, groups of students, whose ages range bom eleven to 
thirteen, are working alone or in small groups of three or four. 
Walls are covered with student work, maps, graphics, and infor- 
mation charts. Enuring the morning, the teacher assists one student 
at a project for a time, then moves on to a dialogue with another 
one, asking questions that will lead to to discovery of a skill or 
comprehension of the content of the work at hand. Later, the 
teacher coaches the group as they work together to solve a 
problem, and still later, she gathers together another small group 
to ask them to describe what they have learned in a specific assign- 
ment. The grade assignment for these students is hardly relevant; 
what matters here is how individual students are learning. 

Sometimes, unti'acked schools evolve as much by the coinci- 
dence of political circumstances as by design. Such was the case 
with Bennett Park. Indeed, the 580 students at Bennett Park, 
56 percent of whom are African-American or Latino, have never 
been grouped by ability, edthough nearly half are eligible for 
Chapter 1 services. Rather, the norm at the school is multiage 
gi'ouping — a practice that reflects the diversity in a family or 
neighborhood of children with similar interests. 

Established in the niid-1970s during the years of desegregation 
in Buffalo and in the shadow of a teacher strike threatened in 
response to job cuts, the Bennett Park School opened with cer- 
tain advantages. It already had a supportive constituency of par- 
ents drawn from families whose children had attended an 
ungraded inner-city Catholic school, which had been closed. The 
teachers' union was willing to support the model as a way of pre- 
serving jobs, and, coincidentally, the superintendent at the time 
was on the lookout for promising approaches that would serve 
as magnets in the overall desegregation effort. 

Although multiage grouping is not a new concept in 
Montessori schools, the notion of ungraded classrooms was new 
to public schools in Buffalo. Consequently, because the teachers 
who came to the school had little experience with heterogeneous 
grouping of any kind — let alone multiage classrooms — most 
needed preparation for teaching in this setting. As the schools 
program director explains, "Many were coming from traditional 
Iccturc, rote-learning classrooms. The training taught them the 
'howV and 'whys' of the Montessori method. If they weren't 
enthused about it, we knew it wouldn't work as a shared method 
thi'oughout the school." 
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The school took advantage of professional standardization 
and stipiilated that teachers had to be recertified by the 
American Montessori School Association through participation 
in an intensive year-long training program. This training and 
subsequent experience made teachers converts to the multiage 
grouping approach. Says one of them: 

Students really are responsible for their own work. By 
individualizing assignments and by promoting cooperative 
learning activities, we don't face the daily problem of kids 
being bored by meaningless repetition of lessons. Teachers 
here do not want to return to tracked classrooms. 

The overall mission of the school is to provide an academic com- 
munity where respect is mutual and students will learn how to 
think productively how to access information, how to manage 
time for a variety of learning experiences, and how to share their 
questions and achievements. The school believes that these goals 
can best be met in multiage groups in which children always have 
access to older students whom they can look up to and younger 
ones who can look up to them. These groupings encoui^ge 
teachers to build on students' individual strengths through 
lessons that require the individual development of learning com- 
petencies rather than fit students into a grade-level slot. 

Once the district gave the go-ahead to the incorporation of 
Bennett Park into the public school system, there was simply no 
debate that it would be a school without tracking. Indeed, both 
the core beliefs and organizational features of Montessori 
schools support multiage grouping and make tracking a virtual 
impossibility. These include expectations that: 

• Montessori teachers will facilitate learning through a wide 
variety of approaches. 

• Teachers will assess individual student progress at various 
stages of the school year. 

• Teachers will abandon traditional "isolationist" habits in 
favor of participation in team planning. 

• School problems will be solved by teachers working on 
committees that may include students. 

• Although teachers will introduce new lessons to small groups 
of students, students will set their own learning pace them- 
selves through using skills in each subject area. 
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• Activities for mastering the lesson will be multidimensional. 
Manipulatives, graphics, writing projects, reading selections, 
experiments, and discovery labs are dev^^loped by teams of 
teachers as they prepare to engage their students in learning. 

• Chapter 1 teachers will work with smaU groups of Chapter 1 
students primarily in regular classrooms rather than in 
separate settings. 

According to staff at Bennett Pai^k, multigrad.^d classrooms fit 
especially well in untracking schools, enhancing learning for all 
students. Says one teacher, ''We do so many good things in the 
workshop setting. Older kids help younger kids and vice versa. 
Students share work and projects. They rely on each other for 
insight and editing help." Multiage grouping does not mean that 
students or teachers are off the hook when it comes to grade- 
level assessments, however, and mutual support is apparent, 
even as students engage in the tedious task of reviewing for city- 
wide standardized tests. For example: 

• In a multiage science class, Mike, the teacher, explains, 
"We re just applying what youVe learned to new questions. 
Let's do tliis another way. Remember the lab that we did on 
ionization? What did we figure out?" Students share their 
memories of individual experiments. TWo students who had 
performed several experiments read conclusions from their 
notes. The class is alive with students responding to the 
teachers questions. Then Mike says, "Okay, lets look at the 
exam again." Together students begin to answer the questions. 
Mike asks why they choose specific answers. Students sort 
through their notes together, and draw on examples that are 
applicable to test questions. 

• In a multiage English class, the teacher explains how a 
standardized test may present students taking any grade-level 
exam with a question like: "People have conflicts that change 
them. Choose two cheiracters whom you've read about and 
explain what conflict changed their lives. Be certain to explain 
the change that occurred." Students begin to check their 
reading logs in search of characters to use as examples. They 
bring up the cheiracters' names, the works in which these 
characters appear, and refer back to the question. Then they 
name the conflict and the change and work at mapping this 
information. They are at ease in asking for help from one 
another as they fill in information gaps. The teacher circulates 
among the students who, as they practice writing, ask one 
another process-oriented questions: "Who's the speaker? 
Who's the audience? What's the purpose?" 
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Recent reports on multigraded classrooms support the gi'ouping 
of students across diverse age levels. For example, a study by the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory and the Virginia Education 
Association noted that 76 percent of teachers in multiage class- 
rooms cited learning benefits for students including increased 
motivation for both younger and older ones, greater indepen- 
dence in work habits, aiid improved socialization. In a review of 
the literature of multiage and multigrade groupings, David Pratt 
found evidence that multiage groups offered academic, social, 
and emotional advantages— the greatest of which may ultimately 
be increased attention to students' individual needs. As Pratt 
asserts, "Even the least radical multiage structure, the split-grade 
classroom, can deal much more flexibly with both faster and 
slower learners [than age-segregated grades.]" 

The experience of multiage grouping at Bennett Park confirms 
these advantages. Principal Jan Dumbkowski says: 

Our overall goal is to promote a shared language of respect for 
persons, properly, and learning. This is a daily process. We 
work hai'd to know students' names and work. We discoiorage 
competition and encourage cooperation. We keep our doors 
open; students address teachers on a first-name basis. We have 
some daily routines and schedules, but we \dew ever>' action as 
a piece of the whole-school program. Multiage grouping really 
allows us to maintain our focus on the relationships between 
our teachers and individual students as the most effective 
route to success. 



Grouping for Diversity 
as a Way of School Life 

Grouping for diversity in the middle grades does not follow a set 
pattern or formula. Rather, grouping assumes a wide variety of 
forms, with variations as different as the configurations of stu- 
dents in each school. Grouping variations in untracking schools 
emerge through a teaming structure that allows teachers to 
implement and develop various approaches on a pilot basis. 
Teams in untracking schools are vehicles for promoting both 
academic learning and the personal and social growth that all 
adolescents need in an increasingly diverse society At the same 
time, teams also foster the professional dialogue essential for 
teachers' own development as learners and problem solvers. 

Schools committed to extendin ' opportunities for students to 
learn from one another in heterogeneous groups find a number 
of ways to do so. Their approaches may include flexible grouping 
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strategies, multiage grouping, or controlled heterogeneity; they 
may involve integration of students whose first language is not 
English or those with disabilities. The success of these group- 
ings, whatever form they take, will depend on administrative 
leadership to make scheduling changes and provide teacher sup- 
port along with the implementation of an innovative curriculum 
that is inviting to all learners. 




4 • High-Level Curri ?ulum 
for Heterogeneous 
Groups 



What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that 
must be the community want for all of its children. Any other 
ideal for our schools is narrow and unlovely; acted upon, 
it destroys our democracy. 

— ^John Dewey, Pte School and Society 

Untracking involves more than the regrouping of students. It 
also demands innovations in curriculum and instruction to offer 
all students the learning experiences often reserved for the "high" 
students. These innr »tions organize learning around investiga- 
tion and discussion of meaningful problems, are multidimen- 
sional, and involve students in hands-on activities that offer 
diverse routes to knowledge. Often new curriculum is teacher 
initiated; sometimes it is bonrowed from other schools or bought 
as part of a package. In some schools, teachers have abandoned 
curriculum organized by isolated subject area in favor of 
bridging subjects thix)ugh thematic approaches. In almost all 
cases, effective implementation of these alternatives involves 
focused professional development at the school level. 

Designing a challenging and interesting curriculum for 
everyone leads many untracking schools to extend the learning 
opportunities frequently reserved for students labeled "gifted and 
talented" to all those in heterogeneous cla<^ses. Tliis strategy is 
not one of watering down traditional curricula to an "average" 
level; rather it aims at adopting approaches often available only 
to the "high" groups and ma^'ng them accessible to more stu- 
dents. As Karia Deletis, superintendent of schools in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, asserts, "My perspective is that we have to 'raise 
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the floor/ and 'raise the ceiling/" John Delaney, principal of the 
Parker Middle School in Reading, Massachusetts, adds, 
"Whenever we have a choice about what curriculum to adopt, 
we choose the most challenging, the one we would assign our 
most facile learners/' 

With this standard in mind, some untracking schools have 
designed theii^ own challenging curricula for all students. Others 
have adopted ready-made approaches to broaden access to a 
meaningful curriculum for everyone. Whether adapted from 
other schools or homegrown, curricula for divei-^ learners all 
offer a context for intensive classroom inquiry, dialogue, and dis- 
cussion to engage students and teachers in conversations about 
ideas of interest to both. 



Meaningful Curriculum for All Students 

The human mind hungers for meaning and wall impose it 
whenever possible. That is why the random lists so dear to 
the psychological researches' hearts are hard to remember 
until a pattern, no matter how bizarre, can be discerned in 
them. Unrelated lists of words and facts are hard to learn. 
Skills in and of themselves have no meaning and cannot 
engage the students' minds. 

— Council for Basic Education, Off the jyacks, 1989 

The realization that cFiildren in lower tracks or ability groups 
simply do not receive either the curriculum or instruction that is 
fundamental to a meaningful education is a major impetus for 
curricular reform in meiny untracking schools. Educators in 
these schools reject the assumption tliat only some students can 
venture into the realm of complex ideas while others must 
review basic skills over and over before being allowed to experi- 
ence a more conceptual curriculum. Instead they insist that a 
conceptually oriented curriculum that offers all students equal 
access to knowledge represents the broadest and most mean - 
ingful arena for learning. In fact, curriculum based on tliinking 
skills is more closely attuned to the ways that children learn. As 
researchers Barbara Means and Michael Knapp point out in 
their work on teaching adv£inced skills to disadvantaged stu- 
dents, all students, regardless of their diverse background or 
understanding of basic skills, enter school with significant intel- 
lectual strengths and skills in regard to thinking — in communi- 
cating, comprehending complex situations, making inferences, 
and coming to conclusions. 
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ViTith an emphasis on intellectual development and the 
teaching of thinking skills, curricular approaches for heteroge- 
neous classrooms build on these strengths. Curriculum in 
untracking schools is typically thematic, interdisciplinary, experi- 
ential, hands-on, and project oriented. It is often focused on real- 
life situations and designed to develop skills leading to good 
citizenship. Taken together, these characteristics provide a 
framework for challenging, 'Tiigh content" learning that is rich in 
meaning for a diverse group of students. 

What is the best curriculum for diverse students? Educator 
John Arnold, for one, defines it as one that, first, explores sub- 
stantive ideas from a wide variety of perspectives; second, 
engages students in reflecting upon the values em. added in the 
issues and ideas studied; and third, relates to the needs and inter- 
ests of students, helping them better to understand themselves 
and the world around them, Jeannie Oakes and Martin Upton 
elaborate: 

A rich and balanced curriculum runs counter to rigid 
standardization. It weaves together large units of knowledge' 
rather than stringing along bits and pieces of facts; it mixes 
abstractions with concrete experiences and children's informal 
knowledge of the world. The teacher offers a variety of ways 
for students to learn complex ideas. Teachers who respond to 
the richness of their own experience and knowledge as well as 
to the diversity of their students will not all be on the same 
page at the same time. 

If all students are to participate fully in life in the twenty-first 
century, they need a curriculum that both expands meaningful 
learning opportxinities to those who have been excluded from 
these opportunities in the past and also enriches school life for 
everyone. In response to this need, Johns Hopkins researchers 
Joyce Epstein and Karen Salinas call for a curriculum that 
ensures that minority and low-income students have access to 
"gatekeeping" courses that lead to higher levels of knowledge 
and also incorporate advanced skills, multicultural perspectives, 
technology, computer-based instruction, and real-world service 
projects into every aspect of student learning. This dual focus on 
"new access" and "new content" is a hallmark of meaningful cur- 
riculum in untracking schools. 
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Thinking Skills: 

A Cornerstone of Meaningful Curriculum 

A primary goal in choosing curricula and teaching methods 
in the middle grades should be the disciplining of young 
adolescents' minds, that is, their caf)acity for active, engaged 
thinking. ... A disciplined mind connotes a disposition toward 
inquiry, discoveiy and reasoning across all subjects. 

— Carnegie Commission on Adolescent Development, 
Turning Points, 1989 

Fundamental to the mission of many untracking schools is the 
goal of fostering higher-order thinking among all students. But 
what does "higher-order thinking" really mean? As the Council 
for Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) notes: 

Researchers do not agree on a precise and complete definition 
of higher-order learning, but they do agree on key character- 
istics of higher-order thinking. It is complex; yields multiple 
solutions; requires interpretation and the use of multiple 
criteria; involves uncertainty and finding structure in apparent 
disorder; demands self-regulation of thinking processes; and 
requires considerable mental eflfort. 

CCSSO p)oints out that subject matter curriculum is natural ter- 
ritory for teaching thinking because reasoning involves thinking 
not in the abstract but about something. Moreover, making 
thinking skills part of instruction in specific disciplines is a way 
of ensuring that the subjects will be taught at a high level, 
^^his is not to say that untracking schools abandon a commit- 
ment to teaching basic skills. M2my do, indeed, reschedule time 
and reallocate resources to ensure that students deficient in 
these skills receive the support and attention that they need. 
What these schools do not do is use students' weakness in basic 
skQls as an excuse for withholding chaDenging and interesting 
curriculum. Instead, all students are chaDenged to apply thinking 
skills in every class — including in such courses as home eco- 
nomics (at Pioneer Valley Regional School) and in technology 
classes (at Rundlett Junior High). Furthermore, curriculum is 
organized so that students of all learning styles and abilities can 
acquire the kind of knowledge and skills that tracked schools 
have traditionally resei^ed for "advanced" students. 

At the John Glenn Middle School in Bedford, Massachusetts, 
the program in critical and creative thinking is crafted with an 
eye toward improving reasoning capacities. Classes here are con- 
cerned as much with the process of learning as the content of it, 
and the schools goal of fostering critical and creative thinking 
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among all students involves teaching thinking skills as part of the 
curriculum at every grade level. This focus becomes clear in the 
schools mixed-level social-studies classes taught by Salvatore 
Fiumara and Linda McGraw. For exEimple: 

• The emphasis is not primarily on what students are saying 
so much as on why tiiey are saying it, with the teacher 
probing for the reasoning behind the statem Moreover, 
when one student asserts herself, Fiumara follows up by 
saying "Now, see what she has said, Sam, can you paraphrase 
that?" and then, "Janine, give me two facts to support her 
statement." After being asked to list items that our current 
society has "inherited" from Roman civilization, and having 
cited architecture as one exEimple, Fiumara queries the 
students, "How do we inherit architecture?" 

• Students are challenged to make a connection between the 
class discussion and their own lives. Wlien asked, "Where 
have you seen the word heritage?" twelve-year-old Joshua, 
an African-American student, replies, "On a rap album. The 
Europeans stole the heritage and soul of black people who 
came from Africa," In responding to Joshuas personal under- 
standing of the abstract and intangible nature of the concept, 
and challenging his ability to generalize from the culture of 
ancient Rome to present-day African- American culture, 
Fiumai-a immediately follows up by revealing "My ancestors 
came from Sicily" and asking the class to "match what Joshua 
said to your own heritage." 

• Students are asked to consider facets of one particular 
topic — the contrib; jns of ancient Rome to contemporary 
society, for example^by arranging them in categories of 
their own choosing. Creating a taxonomy develops under- 
standing of the context and meaning of each item, as opposed 
to rote memorization of particulai' lists. 

• Students are asked to discuss their heroes, then called on 
to make generalizatiotts about them. When they use their 
list to generalize that most are leaders, politicians, and male, 
Ms. McGraw exclaims, "Okay, now you guys are thinking!" 
Students are then asked to make predictions based on their 
generalizations. At this point the teacher takes the opportunity 
to ask students to speculate about whether histoiy might 
change with the presence of more women on future lists. 
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• Students are exposed to simulations that foster empathy 
with other groups. McGraws class is divided into "plebeians" 
and "patricians," with the former required to do the home- 
work of the latter as well as their ovm. In class, they discuss 
three questions: 1) What did you do about the assignment? 
2) What else could you have done? 3) How do you tliink the 
"patricians" or "plebeians" felt? With only one exception, no 
"plebeian" had done the added work and all resented the extra 
burden, with more than one "plebeian" asking '*Do we fmve 

to do this? Will we get a bad mark if we don't?" 

• Students experience opportunities to develop specific skills 
in problem solving. Working in four small groups, the boys 
and girls are asked to imagine that they had been on a ship 
j-nd are now strzinded on a desert island. They must consider 
three issues: 1 ) What problems are you going to encounter? 
2) What are the causes of the problems? 3) What solutions 
can you come up with? Students are instructed in the skill 
of brainstorming, and the teacher moves from one group to 
2inother acting as a facilitator rather thsm as "the one with 
the answer" 

The thinking-skills curriculum at the John Glenn Middle School 
helps students learn that most problems offer many possible 
solutions and that the process of coming up with the answers is 
at least as important as the answers themselves. With questions 
taking precedence over answers, student participation in these 
heterogeneous "thinking classes" is high, and the atmosphere 
is often charged with the kind of electricity that accompanies 
genuine discovery. 

Professional Development 
for Thinkir^'SkiUs Teachers 

For many teachere, a thinking-in-content curriculum poses new 
challenges; at John Glenn, a peer coaching model has been a key 
to support in making this shift successfully. Five teachers who 
attended intensive programs devoted to teaching thinking skills 
now act as "coaches" for their colleagues. Along with the prin- 
cipal, Laurence Aronstein, they regularly convene small groups 
of teachers in day-long meetings to devise ways to incorporate 
particular thinking skills like predicting, classifying, sequencing, 
and making assumptions into the curriculum. 

A typical peer-coaching session at John Glenn begins with an 
overview by Aronstein, who is himself deeply committed to the 
school's goal of infusing thinking skills into every lesson in every 
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classroom of the school. In this session, teachers will focus on 
''goal setting" as a thinking skill. Aronstein first sets out the 
agenda for the group of peer coaches and learners assembled in 
his office: they vAU clarify and analyze what the skill involves, 
then brainstorm how teachers can incorporate this skill into 
their lessons. 

In the discussion that follows, teachers agree that goal setting 
is a process that begins by assessing the situation under study, 
continues by constantly retuning original goals, and ends by 
attaining the redefined goal and establishing a feedback loop to 
make possible a reassessment of the situation and establishment 
of new goals. Once they outline this framework, they delineate 
several related characteristics of goal setting in terms of an inter- 
connected web of various goals; the importance of context, or a 
"family" of goals; the possibility and consequences of failing to 
achieve goals; the necessity of taking risks; and the inevitability 
of uncertainty. 

The freewheeling discussion moves on to how teachers can 
promote better thinking on the part of students. Teachers men- 
tion "wait time" as critical for allowing students to reflect on 
answers to particular questions and cite the value of modeling 
good listening skills through eye contact and attention. They 
consider how and when to use reflective questioning, asking stu- 
dents, "Why did you say . . ?" or "TeU me how you got from point 
X to point y." They discuss using analogies to students' prior 
knowledge and experience, and they agree on the importance of 
establishing a nonjudgmental, nonthreatening atmosphere to 
facilitate learning. 

In fact, this meeting itself models the valuing of ideas. 
Although the principal acts throughout to clarify thinking and 
reflect questions back to the teachers, the democratic tone of 
these sessions conveys an appreciation of each teachers contri- 
bution. Aronstein himself makes a timely cUialogy: "Too often," 
he says, "we think of teacher-student dialogue as a tenrus match, 
rather than a voIleybaU game, in which more people can 
participate." It is the latter metaphor that defines the climate of 
this session. 

Following the group discussion, teachers and coaches pair off 
for ninety minutes to develop their own "infusion lessons." To 
stimulate the teachers' planning, Aronstein offers the example of 
setting up a simulation in a current-events class in which students 
experience goal setting in terms of the aims of the different par- 
ties—the United States, Israel, and the Palestinians— in the 
Middle East negotiations. Whatever the lesson, teachers will 
incorporate what they have learned into the content area and will 
plan to model the component thinking skills that they identify. 
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Toward the end of the day, the group reconvenes to report on 
the teacher-coach meetings and discuss additional ways to foster 
the skill of goal setting in their lessons. The participants leave 
with concrete plans for teaching the skiU in tlieir content area; 
sometime during the subsequent week their peer coach will visit 
their classrooms to observe and comment on their lessons. 
A foUow-up meeting will give teachers and coaches an opportu- 
nity to think through the new ideas and problems that their 
lessons generate. 

John Glenns staff-development initiative rests on the observa- 
tion of educator Arthur Costa that teachers are more likely to 
emphasize thinking skills if they are in an intellectually stimu- 
lating emdronment themselves. Teachers engaged in active 
learning that builds on prior knowledge and experience can 
refine new knowledge and assimilate new concepts through 
application to Jieir own context. Expectations for teachers' 
capacity to grow are high; it is assumed that every teacher can 
learn new approaches. Dialogue promotes this growth, and tech- 
niques of modeling, coaching, emd reflective thinking that are 
used to promote student learning also serve to stimulate 
teachers. The success of the approach, in short, is as strong as its 
commitment to practice what it preaches. 



Philosophy for Children 

When you see slow learners or disadvantaged students drilling 
and drilling, when you see the monotony and the drudgery, 
you begin to think that nobody cares about making school 
interesting for these students, that nobody cares about having 
them voice their opinions or enjoy learning. But if you talk 
with them — ask them about fairness or friendship or why the 
world is the way it is — ^you discover that they've been mute 
and inarticulate all this time only because nobody s ever taken 
the trouble to consult with them. 

— Matthew Lipman, Institute for the Advancement 
of Philosophy for Children 

What is the purpose of life? What gives life meaning? These 
philosophical questions need not be restricted to coUege class- 
rooms; in fact, they are of intense interest to children at aU 
grade levels. 

Steve Willettes heterogeneously grouped study-sldUs class at 
the Livermore Falls Middle School in Maine is reading aloud 
from Harry Stottlemeiers Discmery, one of the texts from 
Philosophy for Childrcns curriculum for the middle grades. As 
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they read one by one, students encounter the dilemma of the 
story's main character Should Dale salute the flag in school to 
express loyalty to his country, or should he respect his parents' 
objections to the Pledge of Allegiance based on their religious 
belief that the flag salute is a form of idolatry — the equivalent of 
'1x)\ving down to a graven image?" 

Students volunteer their perceptions and interpretations of 
the dilemmas that the story raises, and Willette writes on the 
blackboard: 

1 . What does the Pledge of Allegiance have to do with religion? 

2. If everyone believes in something, does that make it right? 

3. Dale's father said he isn't supposed to bow down to other gods. 

4. Dale wants to respect his parents, and he wants his parents 
to respect him. 

By now, students have become used to the "discoveries" con- 
tained in episodes from the fictional life of Hany Stottlemeier 
and his friends as they struggle with problems concerned with 
truth, friendship, differences in kind and quality of experience, 
loyalty, and justice. As Willette asks questions designed to cat- 
alyze debate, students uncover these issues through discussion 
and apply skills of logic and philosophical inquiry to justify their 
positions. In subsequent lessons, students come to grips with the 
ways in which each story may have meaning for their own lives: 

Willette: Okay, let s look at some of these questions. If 
e\'eryone believes in something, does that make it right? 
Amy: Well, if the majority believe in sometliing, I don't think 
that makes them right because the minority might be right. 
They just didn't have enough people that believed in it. But 
then, the minority might not be right. . . . 
Tom: I don't think because a lot of people believe something 
that that makes it right. . . 'cause some people believe killing 
peoples right. That doesn't make that right. But we can't say 
that's wrong. ... We can't really tell. To us it's wrong, but to 
somebody else, it might be right. 

Lena: I don't think its, like, true. Because a lot of people might 
believe in drinking alcohol or something like that, and the 
majority of people do it, but that doesn't mean you have to. 
It doesn't mean that it's right. 

The discussion continues, punctuated with questions from 
Willette: "Do you want to make any other points about that?" 
"Do you have any other examples we could talk about?" "Anyone 
have a response to that?" When students exhaust their discussion 
of each question, Willette moves the focus on to the other topics, 
concluding: 

J 7.; 
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Wxllette: Dale wants to respect his parents, and he wants his 
parents to respect him. 

Corrine: Well, Dale wants to respect his parents in the way 
that he wants to believe in their religion, and Dale wants his 
parents to respect him in — I don't know — in a way that he can 
do things he wants to do, so he doesn't exactly have to do 
everything they do. 

Wellette: Anyone agree with that? {He waits,) Anyone in 
that situation? 

Kelly: You're supposed to i^espect your parents, and most of 
us do, but they should listen to us, too. 

Willette: Why should they resf)ect your opinion? What's your 

reasoning? Aren't they older? More experienced? 

Amy: I think they make judgments like about what happened 

when they were kids. But it's different now. 

Joseph: I agree a lot with what Kelly said. If your parents say 

something to you, and you don't agree with them, you should 

have the right to disagree with them. . . . 

Explicitly designed to foster students' reasoning skills through 
philosophical inquiry and dialogue, Philosophy for Children's 
twelve-grade curriculum assumes that students will develop crit- 
ical thinking skills thjx)ugh classroom discussion that allows 
them to reflect on the human experience, ask one another for 
opinions and evidence, listen carefully, and build on one 
another's ideas. At the middle level, the cunriculum follows two 
novels, including Harry Stottlemeiers Discovery, The situations 
that Harry and other characters encounter provoke discussions 
that allow teachers to introduce topics such as making imme- 
diate inferences h^orn a single premise, drawing syllogistic 
inferences from two premises, recognizing consistencies and 
contradictions, making connections, discovering alternatives, 
and constructing hypotheses. Questions such as "What is 
thinking?" 'Why are some things called good?"' and "Is there a 
right way to think?" stimulate debate that is both philosophical 
and sequential. As teachers encourage students to respond to 
and explain their points in dialogue with one another, aU partici- 
pate in a "community of inquiry" based on values of independent 
thinking and respect for the opinions of others. 

Because Philosophy for Children is stmctured to promote 
thinking in a variety of modes, students of all levels of ability 
develop basic and advanced skills. Indeed, evaluation studies 
have documented gains in both reading and reasoning skills 
for participating students. At Livermore Falls Middle School, 
where Hatry is one sixth grade text, students test scores have 
improved in the areas of critical thinking, reading, language, and 
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math — an outcome that suggests that learning to think philo- 
sophically is preparation for thinking in other disciplines as well. 

At Livermore Falls, Philosophy for Children is part of the reg- 
ular reading and study-skills curriculum. The school's experience 
confirms that the program need not be offered solely to "gifted" 
students, whom some may view as the only students "ready" for 
the challenge of wrestling with complex ideas. On the contrary, 
Matthew Lipman insists: 

Philosophy is very appropriate for the whole range of students. 
I don't think that ordinary children are incapable of thinking 
about complex matters. Kids who may be doing badly in 
school can argue with the manager of a professional baseball 
team about whether a player should have been suspended 
or whether somebody should have been sent up to bat. They 
can cite the batting averages, fielding averages — ^the kind of 
criteria a manager uses to make such decisions. Children do 
that sort of thing very well when there's sufficient motivation 
and incentive. 

"[Philosophy for Children] works even better with mixed-ability 
groups than with homogeneous groups," he concludes. 

Junior Great Book Currictdum 

One of the most crucial ways in which a culture provides 
aid in intellectual growth is through a dialogue between the 
more experienced and the less experienced, providing a means 
for the internalization of dialogue in thought. The courtesy 
of conversation may be the major ingredient in the courtesy 
of teaching. 

—Jerome Bruner, "Culture, Politics, and Pedagogy," 
Tlie Relevance of Education, 1973 

Given the chance to examine challenging literature and engage 
in meaningful discussion about what they have read, all students 
can develop habits of intellectual thought necessary for lifelong 
learning. This is the basic premise of the Junior Great Books 
Program, an inquiry approach to learning that provokes students 
in heterogeneous classes to ponder complex ideas. 

At the Parker Middle School, teacher Pat Zona's seventh-grade 
reading students perform at a wide range of levels, but as one 
observes them seated in their prearranged circle of desks, it is 
impossible to identify the "high" or "low" readers. Zona starts the 
class by checking to see whether everyone has read Max Steeles 
"The Cat and the Coffee Drinkers"— a short story about a class of 
kindergarten students and Miss Effie, their teacher— at least 
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twice. She asks students to spend five minutes jotting down their 
thoughts about one discussion question, using passages from the 
story to support their ideas. She also mstructs them to set a goal 
for themselves for the number of times each would like to 
respond during the class. 

Zona then refers to the discussion question: 

Zona: The title of the story is "The Cat and the Coffee 
Drinkers." Why is learning to drink coffee black one of Miss 
Effies most important lessons? 
Student. Drinking coffee makes kids more mature. 
Zona: What do you mean by "mature?" 
Student. Since grown-ups drink coffee, she wanted the chil- 
dren to drink coffee and be grown-ups and mature. 
Student But at that age you re supposed to have fun, and 
you re not supposed to be grown-up. 
Zona: So why does Miss EfEie want five-year-olds to be 
grown-up? 

Student: I think it might be due to the time period — the 
Depression. They needed to learn these things. 

Maiy, another student, says that she thirJks the children need 
to feel important. She refers to the fourth paragraph on page 
106 and reads to the class: "Her firm words gave us a warm 
feeling and from that moment on, the schoolroom became a spe- 
cial safe and rather secret place." Aaron, another student, then 
asks why it is so bad for a teacher io teach things that have little 
to do with school. 

Ms. Zona listens to responses from other children. Returning 
repeatedly to the original question, a number of other questions 
arise, and Zona continues to provoke thinking about the story 
with questions that follow up on the children's former answers 
and that she herself finds of interest: "Why does Miss EfiBe teach 
the kids how to put the cat to sleep?" and "Why does Miss Effie 
teach the children to do chores before they learn to read?" and 
"Why is it that Miss Effie never smiles?" 

And discussion continues: "She was sad but couldn't show it," 
suggests Stanley. Malcolm remarks that Miss Effie couldn't let 
anything out, while Kristal speculates that Miss Effie had mixed 
emotions and refers the class to page 113, pointing out that Miss 
Effie loved the cat, but she didn't show any feelings toward it. 
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Zona: So why does Miss Effie teach things that don't usually 
come up in a classroom? 

Student: I think she went too far in treating the kids 
like adults. 

Zona: Wliat do you mean by "too far"? 

Student: Tm not sure exactly But in kindergarten, children 

need to learn to play 

Student: I think she was preparing the kids for the real world. 
You need to learn how to clean when you grow up. 
Student: And the kids were having fun while learning to 
sweep and dust; and thats what kids need — to have fun. 
Student: I think helping kids learn about the world is what 
education is all a.Jx)ut. 

As the class ends, Zona asks students if they have lived up to 
their goals for class pailicipation. One student is especially 
proud of herself because she passed her goal and vows to do 
even better the next time. 

What is a "Junior Great Book"? It may be fiction or nonfiction, 
a short story, novella, or excerpt from a longer work that fits four 
criteria promoting intellectual exchange and habits of inquiry 
Specifically: 

• Selections must lend themselves to extended interpretation 

by virtue of the ambiguity of meaning inherent in the selection 
and the richness of evidence that can support complex and 
diverse interpretations. Even with several readings of the story, 
characters' motives may remain unclear, and certain aspects 
of the story may continue to provoke curiosity. 

• Selections must raise puzzling questions for teachers as 
well as students. In shared-inquiry discussion, teachers and 
students collaborate in exploring the "whys" of a stoty. 
Students look less to the teacher for answers and take more 
responsibility for their own learning. 

• Selections are necessarily limited in length so that students 
can read and reread stories, examining details, hypothesizing, 
and pointing to evidence in the story to support their 
interpretations. 

• Selections are age appropriate but also appeal to teachers. 
Some selections may have been written for adult audiences 
but appeal to young adolescents because of the theme, such 
as Toni Cade Bambaras story "Raymonds Run" or "The Cat 
and the Coffee Drinkers." 
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The Junior Great Books Program is designed to help students: 
learn to interpret a text by participating in ''shared inquiry": the 
teacher asks questions to prompt student discussion about a cen- 
tral problem of meeining in the selection. Interpretive questions 
that higlilight this problem have more than one plausible answer 
that can be supported with material from the text. As students 
exchange perceptions and opinions, they develop habits of 
listening to others, weighing merits of opposing positions, 
seeking evidence to support interpretations, and reconsidering 
their original perspectives in light of others' views. 

At Parker Middle School, English Department Chairperson 
Jeff Cryan is especially enthusiastic about using the curriculum 
in heterogeneous classes. He says: 

In homogeneous groups, the discussions used to drag; there 
wasn't a spark. But in the discussions in heterogeneous 
classes, the best thing about them is the mix of perspectives. . , . 
The kids ask questions because they're really curious, not just 
for the grade. 

As a "thinking skills" curriculum that meshes with most schools' 
"regular" offerings and ensures that all students receive instruc- 
tion in advanced skills, the program has produced significant 
benefits in a variety of settings. For example, the director of a 
reading program serving both academically accelerated and aca- 
demically disadvantaged students in District 29 in New York City 
reports that students have shown "monumental gains," with as 
much as a seventeen-point increase in standardized-test scores. 
And in Pennsylvania, one elementary school piloting the Great 
Books Foundation's Junior Great Books curriculum designed for 
daily, whole-class use found gains of over two grade levels in 
vocabulary and reading comprehension. After one year in the 
program, which is designed for classrooms in which students 
read at different levels, 50 percent of students considered "reme- 
dial" tested out of that classification. 

The experience that these schools have had with the program 
is testimony to the value of the curriculum for all students. As 
Steve Craig, editor at the Great Books Foundation, emphasizes: 

Any student can participate in Junior Great Books, When 
you offer students interesting, substantive literature 2ind the 
chance to talk about it in a context where their opinions 
matter, then everybody benefits. Students learn that thinking 
and talking about literature is fun, and teachers see that 
shared inquiry makes it possible for everyone to succeed. 
Everyone is challenged, and students' confidence — as readei^, 
as thinkers, as members of a community— just soars. 
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The HOTS Program 

when differences between low-achieving and high-achieving 
students are dramatic, it may be impoitant to expend extra time 
and resources helping students who are furthest behind their 
grade level catch up with their peers in a setting designed espe- 
cially to address their needs. The Higher Order Thinking Skills 
(HOTS) program is one successful approach both to focusing on 
these students imd making their move into a "high-content" 
mainstream successful. HOTS is a general thinking progiam 
designed to help students deal with several concepts simultane- 
ously engage in dialogue about ideas, think in terms of general 
principles, and pursue ideas to their logical conclusions. 
Designed to close gaps in learning and to prepare students for a 
thinking-in-content curriculum, it offers a challenging approach 
for schools seeking a "gifted approach for at-risk learners." 

At the Fowler Middle School in Maynard, Massachusetts, 
teacher Sally Cotter sits at the "thinking table" with six of her 
Chapter 1 fifth-grade students. On the front blackboard, Cotter 
has written "Guess the Number— Day 1." This is the first day of 
what will be a week-long discussion about "predicting" as a 
thinking skill. Cotter writes three numbers between one and ten 
using tliree separate slips of paper and asks the students to take 
turns guessing each of the three nunibei-s. The students need 
four tries to guess the first number, one to guess the second, and 
three to guess the third. With this introduction. Cotter initiates a 
discussion on the difference between guessing and predicting. 
Over the next week students will learn skills in predicting them- 
selves as they work with various software programs together and 
in pairs. 

HOTS presumes that students are academically ' 2t risk" in 
part because they have not learned skills of reflective thinking. 
To teach these skills, HOTS curriculum is designed around con- 
versations about problems posed by computer games such as 
"Murder by the Dozen" or "Where in the World Is Carmen 
San Diego?" In these conversations, teachers critique students' 
responses in a coaching, nurturing way As Stanley Pogrow, 
developer of HOTS, explains: 

The goal [of HOTS] is to create an ongoing, powerful learning 
environment in which students begin to discover thinking 
through the social process of having adults react to their ideas. 
It is not a process of adults' teaching something, but rather of 
reacting to students' ideas and students' attempts to construct 
meaning. By experiencing adults' reacting to their ideas in a 
consistent way students slowly begin to get a sense of what 
it means to understand something. 
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These conversations miiror the ad-hoc style in which 
parents use general events as an opportunity to query their 
children.... These questions and subsequent discussions 
develop a sense of what understanding is. Instead of a dinner 
table, and discussions about events of the day HOTS uses 
computers, and discussions about what happened on the 
computer screen the previous day. 

The HOTS curriculum encourages teachers to use carefully 
worded questions to probe students' minds about how they 
reached particular conclusions, why their answers are correct, or 
why they are incorrect. Through computer simulation, students 
leam to maike decisions based on evidence gathered and conse- 
quences predicted. For example: 

• In a sixth-grade class, students work as a team of three to 
travel the Oregon Trail, making collaborative decisions about 
provisions and routes. They must read words, write down any 
that they do not understand for later discussion, and explain 
the decisions that they make in terros of the consequences 

of those decisions. 

• In a seventh-grade class, students collect clues related to a 
"murder mystery" and decide which clues should be selected 
over others. Students keep records of their attempts to solve 
the mystery and leam to refer to previous attempts as they 
practice the problem-solving skills applied to other situations. 

• In an eighth-grade class, students determine the best strategy 
for raising money for bus fare home by selling six apples. They 
discuss pricing strategies in terms of how to determine the 
amount charged for each apple, whether it would matter if the 
number of apples available to sell were increased or decreased, 
and reasons for raising or lowering the price. 

In discussions about these experiences, students leam that 
thoughtful answers require more than one word; that problems 
often generate more than one right answer, that specific exam- 
ple^ are different from general principles; that you can leam 
something from wrong answers; and that persistence leads to 
improvement. HOTS students share these insights with class- 
mates on "Invite a Friend Day ' when they select a friend from 
outside of the HOTS class to join them in the "HOTS lab." 
Follow-up studies of HOTS suggest that after two years of the 
program, low-performing students do not need additional reme- 
dial services, and many attain "honor roll" status in their school 
Despite its success, as a pullout program, HOTS risks the lia- 
bilities of labeling and in-school resegregation inherent in any 
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program that separates students from the mainstream for catch- 
up work. At the Prescott Middle School in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, principal Anna Bemard has come up with an obvious 
solution: Make HOTS available to every single student who 
wants to take it by offering it as an elective course in thinking 
skills! Ms. Bemard explains: 

The first year, our HOTS lab was the program of choice for 
students who failed any one of three parts on our state- 
mandated exam. It was a terrific success. We never had any 
student try to get out of the program, and if we suspended 
HOTS students, they would refuse to go home until they had 
taken their HOTS class. 

We were impressed! When we ! joked at the program, we 
saw there was no need to limit it to a few students. We applied 
for a special grant, and the second year we were able to double 
the class, and now we offer it to anyone who wants to take it. 

At Prescott, the HOTS lab has seventeen computers, a resource 
that allows at least that number of students to work with a 
teacher and aide during each period of the seven-period day 
Anna Bemard rejects the notion that only a few selected students 
should benefit from a new program. "If its here, its open to 
everyone," she says. Like all classes at Prescott Middle School, 
which has replaced remedial classes with a single, multidimen- 
sional curriculum for all students, HOTS classes are heteroge- 
neously grouped. Bemard explain.^: 

We have "honor rell kids" and kids with behavioral problems 
all in the same class, and you can not pick these kids out. Its a 
different learning atmosphere. In HOTS, there's a clean slate. 
There's no past garbage. Everyone starts off equal. After a 
week or so, they learn how to cooperate. The teacher did not 
have to send one child to the office from the HOTS class the 
whole year. 

Bemard and her teachers give HOTS credit for a positive change 
in classroom attitudes of their students. Bem ird notes: 

HOTS has really improved student attitudes toward learning. 
You know, if you go into many traditional classrooms, kids 
are asked to raise their hands and speak out. But if children 
have a long record of failure, they are hesitant to risk. HOTS 
encourages kids to take chances, to make guesses. You can 
walk into a HOTS class, and the kids want to tell you what 
they predict might happen if they do one thin:; or another. 
They learn to learn from their v/rong guesses, and they get 
support for taking risks. 
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She concludes: 

These kids have lots of problems, but they have so many 
abilities that have never been tapped. A lot of kids have not 
been contributors, but HOTS changes that. After two weeks, 
the kids learn they can help one another By the end of the 
semester, they can do anything. 



Thematic, Interdisciplinary Curriculum 

In adopting heterogeneous grouping, many schools wrestle with 
the problem of how to reorganize curriculum so as to provide 
various points of entr\ into learning for students of different 
levels while maintaining high standards. One way to do both is 
to organize curriculum thematically to provide a meaningful 
context for practicing basic skills and thinking critically. 

Tftemadc In 1984, when teachers at Pioneer Valley Regional School formed 

Curriculum in ^ committee to study heterogeneous grouping, many by their 
Language Arts description were "working sixteen hours a day to make 

and Literature Peking work." Suggestions for reform proved threatening 
to some, and nowhere was this more the case than in the 
English Department. After much debate and some hurt feelings. 
Pioneer's English teachers did agree to "try it," but with reserva- 
tions. As teacher Sylvia Gallagher says, "I predicted the most 
horrible things. I said, 1 can't teach Ivanhoe to everyone!"' Today, 
says principal Evrett Masters, "I think we would have a revolt on 
our hemds if we were to revert to a tracked school." That revolt 
might be led by Pioneers English teachers who have designed 
a thematic curriculum that is as exciting for them as it is for 
their students. 

The ticket to successful heterogeneous grouping in Pioneers 
English/l£inguage-arts classes has been a teacher-developed cur- 
riculum conceptualized around broad themes. Textbooks have 
disappeared; literature is the basis for all lemming. Whether in 
Amy Mann's class where discussion revolves around Dreams of 
the Depression, in Gallaghers unit on folktales, Roger Genest's 
interdisciplinary class on Shakespeare and the Law, or Karen 
Morg8in's unit on Elders in Literature, students read, write, com- 
municate, develop vocabulary, hone grammar skills, and think 
within a context that lends meaning to skill building. Reading 
encompasses "the classics," young-adult and contemporary fic- 
tion, and literature in translation. Assignments call for informal 
and formal writing in creative and expository modes. Whatever 
the assignment, all students have access to the same high-level 
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curriculum and the opportunity to learn in a v^ariety of ways. 
Says Mann, "Thematic curriculum is absolutely the way to go 
because everyone has a pOx^.-^ of reference. You can work off it 
and modify it so that all kids ca;i excel." 

W'^\n a thematic context, students select their reading not 
according to predetennined ability but based on their own inter- 
ests. For example, whether pursuing units on Native Americans, 
Censorship and Banned Books, or mysteries, students in Karen 
Morgans classes are required to read one "anchor book" which 
provides a framework fox discussing plot, character, and theme. 
But students must also choose additional novels from selections 
that Morgan pulls together from the school library, her personal 
coUection, and ten-cent finds from yard sales and flea markets. 
Morgan explains, "With this system, I have to be on top of what 
every student is reading. If son^eone's bored, I jump in. Whatever 
their level, the kids are never allowed to stop reading." 

Morgan s sense of trust in students' own choices has developed 
with experience. At first, she distributed books according to her 
own perception of ability. But that changed. She explains: 

Students knew exactly what I was doing. I found Td made a 
mistake thinking I could rjsmct their reading. So the next 
year, I put all the books on the table and let the kids choose. 
What happens is that they make their choices according to 
their interest in the story. Some very good readers choose 
"easy" books, but thats all right because they still have to think 
about the ideas in the stoxy, and they still get pleasure from the 
literature. And some kids you'd never expect choose the harder 
books. One of my poorer readers chose to read Conrad 
Richters Ught in the Forest It took him all semester, and at 
the end he said it was the most awesome book he'd ever read. 
I never would have assigned that book to him. None of my 
kids is ever without a book to read. 

In Pioneer's classes, all language-arts activities relate to the 
reading theme. Practice using prepositional phrases and new 
vocabulary evolves from the novels that th- students select. 
Likewise, writing assignments reinforce reading so that, for 
example, a unit on Native Americans may involve composing 
original legends, researching and writing about a particular 
tribe, drafting a ^^tter to a guest speaker about the impact of the 
philosophy of a native culture on a student s own life, or taking a 
woodland walk and reacting to and writing about nature as an 
indigenous American might. 

Assijfpiments like these mesh with work done in the school's 
Writing Lab course, a quarter-long introduction to computer- 
assisted writing required of all eighth graders. The work is 
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subject to peer editing, and Morgan expects her students to edit 
ea^h paper two or three times. She explains: 

I pair students myself, first a pretty good writer with a not-so- 
good writer, then equals with equals. The third time 1 put them 
in a group of four. This way the low-level students get to see 
what good writing looks like. And the good writers learn to 
critique and think about matters of purpose and meaning and 
choice of words. 

Just as Pioneers curriculum oflFers students of all levels of ability 
the opportunity to approach challenging content across thematic 
bridges, thematic organization also allows for diverse modes of 
learning. As Genest notes, "In themes we try to accommodate 
many areas of interest and many types of learning materials to 
appeal to all types and levels of learners." Mann further explains 
how both individual and group work is structured into class- 
room activities: 

The cycle moves from indi\adu£j, to small group, to large 
group, and returns to the individueJ. This can work with any 
text and with any theme. It works beautifuUy in a heteroge- 
neous classroom because it allows for choice and mandates 
working together for maximum comprehension. For example, 
once students have worked together on the anchor piece, their 
next reading might come from a list of five novels, perhaps 
[in a unit on Sundval], Lord of the Flies, Tlte Miracle Worker, 
Anthern, Wien the Legends Die, and Kidnapped. Groups form 
randomly as students choose the book they want to read. I do 
limit groups to a five-person maximum. Then it is my job to 
set a time line for reading, responding, and small- and lai^e- 
group work. 

Mann explains that sometimes each group may work on under- 
standing a single element such as the use of symbols, character 
development, or the evolution of conflict. At other times, content 
becomes a vehicle to discuss and deepen student understanding 
of how^ literature can convey different perspectives of such con- 
cepts as love, family, community, courage, or justice. Groups 
must report to the whole class about the story, and individuals 
are responsible for writing analvtical papers on each novel. In 
addition, everyone keeps "response notebooks" which contain 
their personal responses to each chapter and notes relating to the 
theme that they ai'c following. These notebooks allow Mann to 
monitor student work and piT>gR*ss. 

Likewise, Gallaghers unit on folklore combines individual, 
small-group, whole-group, and coopci-ative learning, as well as 
independent study to provide an in-depth appixxich. The unit 
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begins with a visit from a local storyteller. As students move into 
the theme, they might explore Animal Tales, beginning with one 
story that they already know and using it as the foundation for 
whole-class discussion of, perhaps, the use of animals as sym- 
bols. In small groups, students choose a proverb or 'lesson" from 
a list created by Gallagher, discuss the proverb, and brainstorm 
a plot line involving animals as characters. Then, after each 
student writes an individual folktale and presents it to the small 
group, the group chooses one to read to trie whole class. 
Eventually all stories are bound in a volume for next years class. 

In Gallaghers classes, thematic curriculum allows grouping to 
vary according to the assignment. Sometimes each student in a 
group will read a different Arthurian legend, then present the 
legend to the small group to create a broader understanding of 
common aspects of the genre. At other times, the entire class will 
read one book but will work in small groups to explore different 
concepts such as good and evil or loyalty and disloyalty. 

Themes also lend meaning to writing and language-develop- 
ment activities. As students write their own legends explaining 
the origin of the Connecticut River in their journals, incorrectly 
spelled words become individual spelling words assigned for 
study Themes further promote thinking skills as, for example, in 
Gallaghers use of African dilemma tales to stimulate discussion 
of the appropriateness of different decisions in different cultures 
or individual projects researching of creation myths fix)m dif- 
ferent cultures.The unit cuhninates in an oral storytelling event. 

If Pioneers English teachers were at first hesitant about the- 
matic curriculum in heterogeneous classrooms, they are now 
sold on its advantages. Morgan says, "I have never had kids pro- 
ducing so much, reading so much, using critical thinking so 
much." Mann adds: 

A thematic approach to teaching literature... stimulates a 
heterogeneous group to do the real analytical work we crave 
from our literature sti;idents because inherent in this approach 
is choice. Many interesting and diverse pieces of literature can 
be offered to students. Not everyone has to read the same 
thing, as long as the piece has to do with the theme. Not only 
does reading different material create choices for students, but 
it also mandates that students learn to see connections and 
patterns in literature. Such learning, I believe, is the thematic 
approach's most important value. 
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Making 
Themes 

Interdisciplinary 



Early adolescence is an ideal point at which to present students 
with learning activities that cross all disciplines — ^science, math, 
social studies, and language arts — and also knit those disciplines 
into themes that develop critical thinldng skills. For example, 
Islander Middle School principal Sue Galletti describes central, 
interdisciplinary themes at work in mixed-ability classrooms at 
that school: 

• In the sixth grade, one connecting theme is Ships, Students 
read Treasure Island, and as they read that novel, they observe 
sections of the old movie and analyze differences in character 
development. Students role-play as poitions of the book are 
narrated, write in journals, and develop vocabulary and 
spelling words from the literature. They learn geography and 
history by tracing the path of ships on a map and study the 
history of schooners and parts of ships. Using fractions and 
measures, students cut ropes and do rope tying. They connect 
science with the 'Voyage of the Mimi," a thematic, packaged 
curriculum. A guest speaker discusses the history of schooners, 
and students make a field trip to visit the Wanona, a local ship. 
A second sixth-grade theme is The Renaissance through which 
students' study of Leonardo Da \^nci incorporates learning in 
art, the history of inventions, geography of Italy, and science 
of oceanography, while developing the concept of "rebirth 

of knowledge." 

• In a seventh-grade classroom, the connecting theme is The 
Pacific Northv*'est Region. As students study the climate and 
physical geography of the region, they read appropriate novels 
such as / Heard the Ovv/ Call My Name, which blends the 
traditional culture of the Kwakiutl peopL with the present 
urban culture of Vancouver, British Columbia. Students delve 
into topics of prejudice, international trade, use of symbols 
and themes in literature, and a comparison of two cultures. 
Spelling and vocabulary words come from reading, writing, 
and research assignments on these topics. Students develop 
graphs which compare and contrast trade between Canada 
and the United States in terms of dollar amounts and types 

of goods. 
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• Democracy, with a focus on citizens' rights and responsibili- 
ties, constitutes one theme of an eighth-grade classroom. 
Daily review of global, national, and local news models the 
obligation of citizens to stay informed about current events. 
Debate and expository writing necessitate research and 
evaluative thinking about current issues. Political cartoons 
stimulate students to measure public concerns and analyze 
trends. Literature such as Aninial Farm and Salem, 
Massachusetts provide a literary analogy to the development 
of government and the protection of indi .idual rights. 
Students invite police officers and la\v>'ers to visit to explain 
search warrants, free-speech regulations, Miranda rights, 
and other principles of the Bill of Rights. 

GaUetti explains that these and similar integrated units involve 
students in learning basic skills and concepts through activi- 
ties that engage different learning styles and develop more com- 
plex thinking and problem-solving skills. Although curriculum still 
incorporates subject material, it is not driven by a single textbook. 
Instead, many resources enrich learning in various parts of the 
curriculum, which are woven together to deepen understanding. 

Thematic curriculum in heterogeneous classrooms also 
ensures that all students have access to "high content" that incor- 
porates thinking assignments into every single class. For 
example, at Central Park East Secondary School, students may 
investigate interdisciplinary themes such as energy conseivation, 
political power and change in American history, or stability and 
change in non-western societies over a period of one year. 
Whatever the theme, focused questioning serves as the route to 
deeper understanding. Teachers ask students over and over again 
to consider questions related to: 

• Viewpoint: From whose angle or perspective are we x-^ewing 
the topic at hand? 

• Evidence: What do we observe or know about the problem 
and how reliable is the evidence? 

• Connections: How do aspects of each topic fit together? 
What are causes? What are effects? 

• Conjecture: What about the situation could have been 
different "if only...?" 

• Relevance: Why does what happens in a topic matter? 
Who cares? 
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As they become accustomed to questions like these, students of 
all backgrounds learn to think in order to understand. As one 
Central Park East student states, "It's different from a tracked 
school. In our school, the teacher makes everyone think from dif- 
ferent perspectives before we judge them." 



Making A thematically organized curriculum is also an ideal vehicle for 

Themes introducing materials from a variety of cultural perspectives 

Multicultural ' classroom learning. Themes such as "Native Ameiicans" can 
incorporate materials on indigenous cultures not only of North 
America but also of Central America, South America and the 
Caribbean, and thereby reflect a broader range of cultures that 
may also more closely mirror the heritage of students' own fami- 
lies. Thematic learning may trigger explorations of art, architec- 
ture, geography, andiropology, or archeology— and, in turn, lead 
to an examination of community, family, or power within a 
particular culture. In like manner, a tlieme like Survived can 
incorporate literature on American slavery, war, the Holocaust, 
or immigration into discussions about the struggles of individ- 
uals and communities against social adversity. Journeys and 
Quests may consider similarities and differences in Homers 
Odyssey, The Epic of GilgamesK and Toni Morrisons Beloved and 
offer opportunities to apply concepts not only through an exami- 
nation of history and literature but also by studying current 
events, visiting art or photography exhibits, writing letters on 
behalf of a prisoner of conscience, or interviewing community or 
family members. 

As themes are developed to reflect a diversity of cultural per- 
spectives, possibilities for learning aire opened up that appeal to 
the diverse student body of the classrooms of the 1990s. In the 
process of expanding the learning context to include experiences 
that students can recognize as close to their own, multicultural 
themes offer building blocks critical to the acquiring of new 
knowledge. At the same time, thematic curriculum opens doors 
to the use of materials and activities — for example, oral histories, 
field trips, guest speakers, music, videotapes, pen pals — that 
make learning more accessible to more students. 
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Using 

Curricular 

Therms 

to Merge 

Academic and 

Occupational 

Learning 



Thematic curriculum can also be a bridge between academic 
and vocational learning. At Cambridge Rindge and Latin School 
in Massachusetts, for example, the technical-arts curriculum for 
ninth graders interested in exploring occupational education 
does just that. To break down barriers between two tracks that 
are often seen as incompatible, teacher/curriculum consultant 
Adria Steinberg and a team of technical-arts teachers at the 
school have fashioned a curriculum organized around an in- 
depth stiidy of theii- 100,000-person, multiethnic city. 

Throughout the year, Cambridge itself is the "text" as students 
examine the architecture and design, services, p)eople, neighbor- 
hoods, industries, and trades of their city and participate in pro- 
jects that expose them to the vocational areas offered at the 
school while maintaining their full participation in academic 
subjects. Projects involve not only "shop" skills in word pro- 
cessing, graphic arts, carpentry, .Irafting, electronics, or metal 
work, but also skills in literature and language arts, mathe- 
matics, and science. Student work results in "artifacts" of the 
city: maps, scale models of interiors and exteriors, photographs, 
tapes, oral histories, and painted backdrops. During the year, 
ninth graders present their work to real audiences composed of 
community decision makers for discussion and feedback. 

Curricular integration at Cambridge Rindge and Latin also 
prepares students for work and community settings where life 
is not divided into isolated topics and moves vocational educa- 
tion from a focus on occupationally specific, narrow, skill-based 
training to one that addresses all aspects of a given industry. 
For example, construction activities in the shop program are 
coordinated with academic studies of homelessness, local zoning 
regulations, and the history of tensions between logging and 
conservation interests ^d with extracurricular activities in 
dramatic arts. 

Thematic learning at Cambridge Rindge and Latin ensures 
that students who learn \Adth their hands have access to knowl- 
edge equivalent to that offered to those who learn in more 
traditional ways. This approach also realizes the vision of the 
programs executive director LaiT>' Rosenstock who insists, 
"Vocational programs shouldn't be places where students have 
less or inferior access to knowledge. In this program, students 
just gain knowledge in a different way." 
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Experiential, Hands-on, 
Project-Oriented Curriculum 

Human beings learn more readily from doing than from seeing 
or hearing alone. This principle underlies much of the cur- 
riculum in heterogeneous classrcK)ms, In the mixed-ability 
classes at the Middle School of the Kennebunks, teachers are 
putting this principle into daily operation through tlieir science 
curriculum known as Fundamental Approaches in Science 
Teaching (FAST). 

Today is the final day of the marking period at the school. In 
Mike Dennistons science class, it is a day of reckoning. In this 
class, the students have been sttidying concepts of buoyancy, 
volume, mass, and density. Rather than memorize "D=m/v," 
however, and let it go at that, the students have been coming to 
grips with these concepts through a very particular and concrete 
assignment. 

Using materials of their own choosing, they have designed a 
model submarine. Today, they will hand in their submarine 
model, drawing, and explanation of its operations to Denniston. 
They will also demonstrate the operation of their model for the 
entire class of twenty-three seventh graders. According to specifi- 
cations, the submarine must rest on top of the water in a fish 
tank for five seconds, submerge, remain on the bottom of the 
tank for one minute, rise to the surface, and repeat the cycle. The 
assignment has endless possible applications, with plastic bot- 
tles, aluminum drink cans, film canisters, medicine bottles, 
yogurt cups, used batteries, and keys among the materials 
chosen for submarine bodies and balleist. 

Roger Twitchell, Science Department chairperson, first sug- 
gested adopting FAST for all students eis a way of improving sci- 
ence learning in heterogeneous classes. "FAST is great for all 
kids," he says. "I have kids with retardation working with gifted 
kids. All of them open up to the lab eissigiiments because 
everyone can be involved in a different role. What happens is 
that they all take more responsibility," 

Increased student responsibility for learning does not, how- 
ever, reduce teachers' responsibilities. In fact, the importance of 
the teachers' questioning during the course of the project makes 
FAST teacher intensive, but not teacher centered, Twitchell 
explains that the style of questioning is both demanding for the 
teacher and challenging for students: 
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The questioning is extremely important. You use open-ended 
questions such as ''What do you think is happening?" or 
"What would happen if. . . ?" as much as possible. When 
you close a question, the "average" or "remedial" kids quit 
the first time th jy get the wrong answer By redirecting the 
question, the "gifted" kid has to keep working harder to 
articulate why something does what it does, and the other 
kids are encouraged to keep going until they have a deeper 
understanding of the concept. 

Denniston is a persistent questioner of his students who, one by 
one, come to the front of the class to explain their models. 
Nicole sets her submarine on the waters surface. She has made 
her model from a clear plastic bottle weighted with washers, 
filled with vinegar and raisins, and punctured with a straw into 
which she feeds a spoonful of baking soda. Denniston asks for 
more specific explanations: 

Okay Nicole, tell us what s happening. . . . What are the air 
bubbles doing? Why are the air bubbles increasing? What's 
happening to the mass? How much does an air bubble 
weigh? How much space does it take up? What's happening 
to the volume? If something takes up more space than it 
weighs, what does that do to the density? So what's happening 
when the bubbles pop off? What do you think would happen 
if you cut the straw in half? What would happen if this tank 
were deeper? 

Later, Dan is back for a second try with his design, a high- 
bouncing ball with a string of safety pins attaching the ball to a 
weighted plastic cup containing Alka-Seltzer and perforated with 
three holes, one pierced with a straw. Denjfiiston begins: 

What do you have, Dan? What did you do compared to last 
time? You added some weight? What did that do? What's 
going to make it go down this time? What's going to bring 
it back up? What's going to get it down again? 

The students are gathered close, some sitting on their desks. 
They watch as Dan's "submarine" remains halfway submerged 
in the fish tank. Denniston again asks: 

Anyone have any thoughts about what's happening? You 
think the ballast is too light this time? Would it matter to 
shorten the safety pin "string"? What might help it go down 
better? Dan, you almost have it, but you have to go back to the 
drawing board. Perseveiance pays off, though. It's definitely 
an improvement. 
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FASTs emphasis on increasing the capability to perform basic 
lab skills, use symbolic tools of science, and understand funda- 
mental concepts of modem science overshadows any imperative 
to find ''the one right answer." Twitchell says: 

I don t tell the students that the formula for density is D^m/\\ 
but the kids do learn to talk about "grams per millimeter." 
FAST helps give all this meaning: '^What happens to density 
when mass changes? What happens to volume? What happens 
if we change the density but not the mass?" Students have to 
demonstrate that they know what density is in these terms not 
that they have memorized a formula. 
Often it is the "gifted" childrcn who initially resist this approach. 
As Twitchell explains, "Kids who are used to getting the "one 
right answer" are no longer kings of the class. It's hard for some. 
This year I had a student who refused to ask any more questions 
after he realized that I would just throw them back at him. He 
had to change. N ; he loves it. He comes in and asks, 'Whats 
the challenge of the day?'" 

FAST was developed by the University of Hawaii's Cumculum 
Research and Development Group expressly for use in classes 
with a wide range of abilities. With an overall emphasis on phys- 
ical, biological, and earth sciences and their relation to the envi- 
ronment, grades six through eight focus on ecology and the 
environment, while grades eight through ten emphasize matter 
and energy. Although FAST does not require extensive lab facili- 
ties beyond heat, running water, and bench space, students do 
spend 60 to 80 percent of their time in a laboratory or on investi- 
gations in the field. The remaining time is devoted to analyzing 
and interpreting data, reviewing literature, discussing findings, 
and writing or sharing reports. 

Donald Young, codirector of FAST, summarizes the programs 
main strengths: 

1 . Students learn by doing. They learn how science develops 
new knowledge. 

2. Students develop an understanding of basic science 
concepts. They progress through a sequence of laboratory 
and field activities that build on concepts and skills that have 
come before. 

3. Students develop basic thinking skills and creative-thinking 
skills. FAST encourages them to wrestle with problems and 
pursue their hunches by trying various solutions. Instead of 
giving answers, the teacher poses the kinds of questions that 
scientists ask as they attempt to solve similar problems. 

4. FAST has proven effective in developing science concepts 
and skills among students of all ability levels. 
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Training and consultation by teleconference is provided by the 
University of Hawaii, and teachers from the Kennebunks find 
this support invaluable. TwitcheU also notes that participation of 
teachers as a team in the trai^^ng provides a foundation for con- 
tinuing collaboration as the curriculum is implemented. "We're 
really a team now. We like working together/' he says. 'Wre at 
school doing our own experiments until five P.M. every day." 

FAST was originally funded by the National Science 
Foundation (NSF) which has continued to support the develop- 
ment of hands-on science curriculum for heterogeneous class- 
rooms in the middle grades. Additional NSF-funded science 
curricula, some still in a field-test stage, also show promise for 
heterogeneous classes. These include: 

• Human Biology Middle Grades Life Sciences Project 
of Stanford University which offers an interdisciplinary 
approach to the teaching and learning of science specifically 
for students of varied backgrounds and abilities. Designed 
thematically both to stimulate students' interests in science 
and to help them address serious social, behavioral, and 
health problems, the twenty-four-unit curriculum can^ 
stretch over two to three years to combine the hard sciences 
with social sciences in a focus on adolescent development. 
Interdisciplinary units may involve language-arts, math, 
home-economics, or health teachers in challenging activities 
which include lab work, writing, role-playing, debates, and 
group work Materials include a textbook and teacher training 
materials for implementing hands-on activities that build on 
innovative, complex instruction approaches developed by 
Elizabeth Cohen of Stanford. 

• "Insights/' a thematic curriculum building on heterogeneous 
cooperative-learning groups developed by the Educational 
Development Center (EDC) in Newton, Massachusetts, targets 
the needs of all early adolescents while specifically addressing 
urban students. Based on a broadly focused study of the 
human body module topics include "You Are What You Eat/' 
"Meeting Our Needs," "Designed for Motion," "How Do 

We Know Anything— Perceptions," "Energy The Source 
of All Action," "Music to My Eai^," and "Connecting with 
Our World." Activities incorporate skills and concepts fix)m 
other disciplines and blend with videotape and softwa^ie 
applications. New curriculum for grades seven and eight 
builds on a framework developed for earlier grades. 
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• ''Models in Physical Science," an activities-oriented 
curriculum applicable for grades six through nine, was 
developed by the Children's Museum of Boston and uses 
topics such as "Inks and Paper/' "Ice Cream Maldng," "Tops 
and Yoyos/' "Salad Dressing Physics/' and "Houses, Bridges, 
and Towers— Investigating How Structures Stand Up/' The 
aim is to involve students in expeiiential activities with real-life 
materials that will lead to an understanding of concepts of 
physical science. The curriculum includes guidebooks and kits 
covering eight topics, each centered on enough activities for 
fifteen to twenty sessions of in-depth learning on that topic, 
and involves intensive teacher-led discussion. Teachers' guides 
and kits marketed through Cuisenaire coordinate with video- 
tapes produced in collaboration with public television. 

• ''National Geographic Kids Network," developed by the 
Technological Education Research Centers (TERC), is a 
telecommunications-based science curriculum project that 
extends the program's elementary-gi-ades curriculum into 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Similar in format to the 
elementary-grades program, the curriculum engages students 
in local environmentally oriented experiments. Data from 
those experiments will then be shared on a computer network. 
Working with their "research teammates," students also 

f Pirn pare data from their own class with those of others, 
he cuniculum encompasses units in the earth, biological, 
and physical sciences and includes a soft\vare package that 
permits communication with other students via computers 
and modems. 

Susan Snyder of the NSF is enthusiastic about the potential of 
these curricula in heterogeneous classrooms. Indeed, NSF has 
funded sevei-al of these pi^ojects expressly for mixed-ability class- 
rooms— "the wave of the future," according to Snyder. 
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Project-Oriented Activities 
for Heterogeneous Groups 

I often hypothesize that people probably learn more from 
the few projects they do in school than from hundreds and 
hundreds of hours of lectures and homework assignments. 
I imagine that many people end up finding their vocation or 
avocation because they stumbled into a project and discovered 
they were really interested in it. 

— ^Howard Gardner, Teacher magazine, 
November/December 1991 

In untracking schools, teachers have discovered that hands-on 
project assignments allow students of all ability levels to develop 
understanding of subject matter in helerogeneously grouped 
classrooms. Projects also provide a meaningful context for 
studying one topic in depth while at the same time learning basic 
skills. As one student at a heterogeneously grouped middle 
school admitted, "I just don't vmte easily, and its hard for me 
to write a lot. But I like to talk and learn." Multidimensional 
learning projects can develop the skills of children who read 
and write well and of those who also "like to talk and learn." 
For example; 

• At heterogeneously grouped Columbus Academy, a New York 
City public school, 180 middle-grade students explore the 
evolution of communications technology in a three-part 
course. First they review basic scientific discoveries related to 
communications technology. They then visit communications 
facilities to see modem communications technology in action. 
Finally, teams of students create their own video, film, and 
audio projects 

• At the Crossroads School in New York Cit>', 100 sixth, seventh, 
and eighth graders gain hands-on experience with video 
equipment in all their classes. They produce their own video 
programs and study how video is used on TV for maximum 
effect. Teachers also learn to use video equipment and explore 
the use of video as a tool to enhance staff development and 
assess student performance. 
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• At the Louis Armstrong Middle School, English teacher Fran 
Corvasce uses a project called "Community Historians: Talking 
City Blues'' to help heterogeneously grouped students become 
oral historians and cultural journalists. Drawing from the 
experiences of their own relatives and neighbors, they create 
monologues for dramatic performances, school publications, 
readings, and a school exhibit. Part of an ongoing collabora- 
tion with oral historian Arthur Tobier, this approach, says 
Corvasce, "helps kids know where tiiey are in the historical 
process." She adds, "I got some of the best intendews from 
kids who had poor writing and test taking skills, but who 
had good ideas. As long as you can talk, listen, and use a tape 
recorder, you can succeed. The writing skills follow." 

Learning for Life: 

Linking Student Concerns with Social Issues 

I wish I knew why the world hac so many problems and why 
the different countries just can't get along. I wish I knew why 
people treat the earth the way they do, spraying aerosols into 
the atmosphere, ruining the ozone, burning trash, filling 
landfills, using up all our natural resources. 

— Middle-grade student, quoted by Lee McDonough, 
"Middle-Level Curriculum: The Search for Self and 
Social Meaning," Middle SchoolJoumal November 1991 

Most discussions of curriculum reform tend to focus neirrowly 
on improving tlie quality of what is taught in English, math, 
social studies, and science. Even those who have come to believe 
tliat new curricula must expand to include thinking skills usually 
consider these to be within the boundaries of the traditional aca- 
demic subjects. However, some educators now question whether 
a separate-subject approach is appropriate for young adolescents 
and suggest that middle-level schools in particular should reposi- 
tion subject matter within a broader curriculum reshaped to 
connect students' personal concerns with larger social issues. 

Educator James Beane, for example, proposes using the full 
range of young adolescents' concerns — the need to understand 
physiological changes and develop a personal identity; concerns 
about social status, peer conflicts, and authority; and preoccupa- 
tions with friendships, changing relationships with adults, eco- 
nomic roles, and commercial pressures — as a springboard for 
launching curriculum that encompasses a variety of social con- 
cerns across subject areas. He argues that combining the devel- 
opmental needs of. students with parallel social issues can 
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establish a foundation for investigating such broad themes as 
Identities, Independence and Interdependence, Conflict Resolu- 
tion, Justice, and Caring— themes that in total become a 'living" 
curriculum. 

Mthin the context of studying the common needs, problems, 
and concerns of young people and the larger world, students can 
learn skills of rcflective thinking, critical ethics, problem solving, 
and social action. Moreover, this general curriculum can become 
a vehicle for communicating enduring concepts of democracy, 
human dignity, and diversity. Beane argues further 

Surely there must be a way for the middle schools to offer 
early adolescents something more deeply human than they do 
now, more relevant, more compelling, more truly educative. . . . 
[That way] is to open the hearts and minds of young people to 
the possibilities for a more just and humane world — a world 
in which human dignity, the democratic way of life, and the 
prizing of diversity are more widely shared and experienced. 
In doing this, we would surely find our work more complete, 
more coherent, and more satisfying. 

Beanes emphasis on curriculum for democracy, dignity, and 
diversity is thoroughly compatible with a paramount goal of 
many untracking schools: to foster a community of learners 
committed to realizing both individual and shared achievement. 
For example, principal Kay Goerss of West Windsor-Plainsboro 
Middle School in New Jersey reports that that imtrackJng school 
will implement a thematic curriculum aligned with Beanes pro- 
posals by 1995. West Wmdsor-Plainsboro has already developed 
an interdisciplinary curriculum for its heterogeneously grouped 
seventh grade, including a one-month period during which stu- 
dents choose for themselves a set of social issues that they want 
to study in depth. Working cooperatively in teams, students 
incorporate learning in all subject areas to produce detailed mag- 
azines on each topic. Goerss explains: 

The magazines pull aU the subject areas together. Students 
have to use math skills to produce charts, tables, and graphs 
to illustrate their topic. They use research in social studies 
and science to gather and organize information, and their 
literature selections— the school uses reading workshop, 
writing-across-the-curriculum, and whole-language 
approaches— include readings on biracial families and family 
interaction, economics, the environment, and problems of 
segi-egation and integration. Its different from year to year 
since it all grows from the kids' deciding what social concerns 
they're going to look at. 
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At West Windsor-Plainsboro, week-long schoolwide projects also 
promote interdisciplinary activities having to do with social con- 
cerns that touch on all parts of the schools curriculum. For 
example, just prior to the winter holidays, a focus on cultural 
diversity extends to physical-education classes where students 
learn games from around the world. 

Activities such as these acknowledge that adolescence is a time 
of increasing curiosity about the world beyond students' imme- 
diate families. Eager not only to learn about lifes problems but 
also to address these problems in an immediate way young- 
adolescent students are ready to experience the responsibilities 
of citizenship in a democratic society. Curriculum that builds on 
this assumption not only capitalizes on students' developing 
interest in the wider world; it also harnesses youthful idealism 
and energ>' for improving the world. 



Practicing 
Citizenship 
Skills in 
Heteroge}7eous 
Classrooms 



In Marsha Bailey's sixth-grade class at the Holyoke Magnet 
Middle School, classroom mobiles illustrate environmental 
themes, and wall posters include a portrait of the Reverend Dr 
Martin Luther King, Jn, and a nautical chart of Geoi^e's Bank, a 
rich North Atlantic fishing ground. Magazines in Spanish and 
English and literature like Nicolasa Mohrs El Bronx Remembered 
and Rudyard Kipling's Captains Courageous invite students to 
settle into cozy beanbag chairs for a good read. This afternoon, 
however, students are poised for a group discussion preliminary 
to episode five of the "Voyage of the Mimi" ciirriculum, part of 
a larger focus on learning about ocean ecology. 

Bailey begins by asking her students to conjecture why an 
oceanographic research expedition might want to scrape the 
bottom of the ocean and what researchers might discover there. 
But one student's suggestion that researchers might find garbage 
among the treasures of the sea reminds others of an earlier dis- 
cussion about environmental devastation of another sort. "Oh!" 
exclaims one student. "I just remembered. I was going to ask. Do 
you remember the Mitsubishi letters? I have one!" 

Over the course of the year, Bailey's heterogeneously grouped 
class, including students from some of the poorest families in the 
city, has followed environmental issues through a study of dif- 
ferent ecological systems. As part of their focus on the world's 
rain forests, they considered allegations that multinational cor- 
porations have contributed to deforestation, and they have 
written letters to alleged violators. Now one, the Mitsubishi 
Corporation, has responded, and Bailey asks students to read 
aloud from the i^eplies: "Mitsubishi omy uses a small amount of 
tropical timber... The real damage to the rain forests is being 
done by the many people whi live in them . . . We work to make 
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sure that trees that are cut are replaced...." The letters are form 
letters and printed on paper labeled "recycled." 

The children are immediately thoughtful in response to Baileys 
discussion questions: "So what is the Mitsubishi Corporation 
saying?" "What is their position?" "Do we know that to be true?" 
"What do we have to do to be sure?" "What's one thing we can 
do?" The students are thoughtful before they answer 

Leisha; "You know how they said they're planting trees 
again? Well, we could find out if that's true. We could ask 
for pictures." 

Jesus: "But we have to be careful. They could send us pictures 
of someplace else, and we wouldn't know." 
Frank: "If we want to call them, there's a number on the letter. 
What would we say?" 

Bailey: "So you can ask for more infoiTnation?" 

The students nod. They think for a moment. Then... 

Jaime: "Also, how do we know its really recycled paper?" 
Sara: "We can feel it. Remember when we made paper how 
it felt?" 

Bailey: "Does all paper feel the same? Are there different 
grades? Different weights? Is that the best evidence?" 
Leisha: "I think we could call a recycling company to see if 
they've made a delivery to the company. Then maybe they 
have and maybe they haven't. Or, are there people who would 
be interested in writing to Greenpeace again? Or calling th? 
company? Can you write that phone number right away?" 
Bailey: "First of all, remember it's a 212 number You have to 
talk with your parents first, tell them your concerns. And you 
have to let them know you want to call. You dont pay the bills. 
Also you want to wi*ite dowTi your questions first so that you 
are prepared. And take notes." 

Jesus: {Jumps up to the blackboard,) "Do you have his tele- 
phone number and his address?" (He writes the number and 
address for the entire class. ) 

Bailey: "Those people who received letters... How did it make 
you feel?" 

Sara: "Interested. I want to know more." 

Martin: "I feel happy they wrote back and they care about 

our statements." 

Jesus: "Important... 1 feel important." 

It is no accident that the teaching in this class supports what 
James Beane has called "authentic" middle-school curriculum 
that "combines the common and shared concerns of early adoles- 
cents and the larger world." At the Holyoke Magnet Middle 
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Resources 
for a 

Cwriculum 
Focusing 
on Social 
Concerns 



&:hool, teachers explicitly value the goal of empowering their 
students as learners and consciously adopt a curriculum that has 
mec>Jiing for the immediate lives of die children. As Bailey 
expliuns: 

Students of this age need to feel part of something. They need 
to feel important. We are looking for cuniculum that is more 
like v/hat society is dealing with now. We have bad days, 
but ^vv^ are having many more days where we see kids 
discriminate between and develop ideas and be loving. 
This can only help our kids deal with the academic and 
family and economic issues they face every day 

Curriculum focusing on activities to develop citizenship skills 
is especially compatible with mbced-ability classrooms. Learning 
in heterogeneous groups contributes to an understanding that 
everyone htvs an equal right to have his or her opinions heaixi 
and that students are responsible, as citizens, for speaking out 
and learning about issues that afe?^ the community at large. In 
the process, the children learn tn?t they can influence the social 
conditions that shape their own lives. 

From the students' perspective, curriculum "rich in meaning" 
should link k^iming with the real world. Emerging supple- 
mentary resoiures for heteix)geneous classrooms, many 
designed by community organizations, are now available to help 
schools include compelling life issues as part of their classroom 
curriculum. 

Facing History and Oiirselves 

Facing History and Ourselves is an interdisciplinaiy curriculum 
focusing on questions of bigotry, racial and ethnic prejudice, and 
intolerance in society through studies of the Nazi Holocaust. 
It encompasses issues such as abuse of power, unquestioning 
obedience to authority, and the choices available to resist social 
abuse. Methods of inquiry and analysis probe such questions as 
"How is an environment of mass conformity and racism created 
in a society?" and "Why and how did some individuals defy the 
power of the state despite the dangers that they incurred?" 

For untracking schools interested in developing a curriculum 
focusing on social concerns, Facing History ofifers an obvious 
bridge between the lessons of the Holocaust and the lives of stu- 
dents in the world today. As educators Martin Sleeper, Marmot 
Stem Strom, and Henry Zabierek explain: 
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Facing History and Ourselves identifies universal concerns 
of adolescents— loyalty, peer-group pressure, scapegoating, 
labeling, conformity, and belonging— and uses them as 
pathways on which the students can encounter history and 
then travel back and forth between the past and the present. 

Primary-source materials help students examine recurring 
notions of conformity, responsibility, aind the link between 
thought and action. Students also relate the adolescent theme of 
identity to stories of real p>eople whose lives in Europe of the 
1930s were not too different from theirs. Choosing to Participate, 
a resource book of case studies of citizenship in American 
democracy, encourages students to think about their own civic 
responsibility to participate in current affairs. 

Teaching Tolerance 

A second resource for linking student concems to social issues is 
Teaching Tolerance, published by the Southern Poverty Law 
Center in Montgomery, Alabama, Based on the understanding 
that tolerance can be taught, not just talked about, this biannual 
magazine for teachers is full of invaluable suggestions for class- 
room activities, book reviews, and leads to resources. These sug- 
gestions are helpful both to school:-. . nix)lling diverse populations 
and to more homogeneous schools where teachers want their 
students to learn respect for cultural differences. Highlighting 
ready-to-use ideas and strategies, the magazine is designed to 
offer "a source of encouragement for the thousands of teachers 
who are working to build communities of understanding in their 
classrooms," 

Food First 

A third resource for developing a curriculum focusing on social 
concems is the histitute for Food and Development Policy 
knovm as Food First, which is dedicated to public education 
about root causes of global himger and culturally appropriate 
approaches to development in third-world countries. Food Firsts 
award-winning curricula include two comprehensive packages 
for heterogeneous classrooms. 

Food First Curriculum for grades three through eight links 
the development of basic skills and students' everyday experi- 
ences with global concems. Six illustmted units in a 146-page 
curriculum span a range of compelling topics including the path 
of food from farm to table, why people in other parts of the 
world do things differently and how young people can help 
make changes in their communities. 
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Exploding the Hunger Myths: A High School Curriculum 
helps students critically assess global issues related to world 
hunger, food prcniuction and distribution, food aid and eco- 
nomic development, and population. The curriculum is interdis- 
ciplinary, and students explore each issue while applying 
language aits, math, social studies, biology, geography, and envi- 
ronmental concepts. "Action activities" including role-playing, 
simulations, interviews, and writing stimulate an understanding 
of the underlying causes of hunger and potential solutions. 

National Association for Mediation 
in Education (NAME) 

NAME, a national network for educators and community media- 
tors, is a fourth major resource for schools implementing con- 
flict resolution and peer mediation as approaches to encourage 
citizenship skills, recognize students' roles in school decision 
meiking, nurture a democratic school climate, and foster skills in 
problem solving among all students. NAMEs clearinghouse of 
books, manuals, and articles pertinent to the field includes 
William Kriedler's Creative Conflict Resolution and David and 
Roger Johnsons Creative Conflict. A bimonthly newsletter, Tlie 
Fourth jR, provides a forum for research findings, summanes of 
curriculum models, and descriptions of student- and teacher- 
developed approaches. 

With the question "Why can't countries and people get along?'' 
nagging at the minds of many students who may experience con- 
flict as a "normal" part of their own lives, NAME meets the needs 
of untracking schools that recognize that conflict-resolution 
progi^ms have a place in the curriculum. In fact, these programs 
are uniquely suited to untracking schools in that the values 
underlying conflict resolution in school — an appreciation and 
respect for differences and an emphasis on personal responsi- 
bility for behavior — ^mirror those that inspire heterogeneous 
grouping. Moreover, parallels between conflict resolution and 
thinking skills emerge as students in tiaining as peer mediators 
learn to identify common ground, think analytically, generate 
options and alternatives, and find win-v^n solutions to complex 
problems. 

Project Public Life 

A fifth resource, Project Public Life, located at the University of 
Minnesota, helps citizens develop as powerful actoi^ in public 
problem-solving. Public Achievement, one of the projects activi- 
ties, specifically involves teams of adolescents in designing 
and implementing strategies to address problems in their own 
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communities and present their work at citywide Youth and 
Democracy Conferences and training sessions. Based on ideas 
and themes developed v^ith over 1,000 young people from across 
the country, Project Public Life's handbook, Making the Rules: A 
Guidebook for Young People Who Intend to Make a Difference, 
helps young people act effectively in the arena of democratic pol- 
itics by stressing citizenship activities that extend beyond voting. 
Themes focusing on "Discovering Your Self-Interest"; "Stepping 
Lito Public Life"; "Encountering Diversity"; "Building Power"; 
and "Go For It!" all include stories, lessons, and exercises that 
can be used to set the stage for projects that involve student/ 
citizen participation. 

Taken step by step, the activities in Making the Rules prcpare 
students to work as part of a team, identify an issue that is impor- 
tant to the team, and define a problem that the tearn would like to 
solve. Taken as a whole, the set of exercises taps into the idealism 
of young citizens. As student participants at the 1989 Youth and 
Democracy Conference wrote in an anthem composed collec- 
tively with Minneapolis singer-songwriter Larry Long: 

Its our thoughts 

It's our future 

Our voices and our lives. 

We are young. 

But we're not children 

We Ve fighting for our lives. 

The Kids' Guide to Social Action 

What happens once students are ready to attack a community 
problem that they have identified? After research on issues 
relating to the environment, drug abuse, discrimination, hunger, 
or homelessness has been completed, what comes next? Teacher 
Barbara Lewis provides some answers in the form of a resoui'ce 
guide called The Kids' Guide to Social Action: How to Solve the 
Social Problems You Choose— and Turn Creative Thinking into 
Positive Action. As Lewis says, "The real world is chock-full of 
real problems to solve: real letters to write, real laws waiting to 
be made, real surveys to analyze, real streams needing moni- 
toring, scraggly landscapes in need of artistic attention." Based 
on her classroom experiences with "academically talented" stu- 
dents, activities in The Kids' Guide to Social Action are ev^n more 
appropriate for heterogeneous classes where the classro: \i itself 
more closely reflects that "real world." 

The guide is organized into five parts: creating projects that 
make a difference; skills needed to accomplish those projects; 
legislative advocacy; resources for more information; and tools 
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for social action. Activities develop problem-solving skills in fund- 
raising, media relations, interviewing, \ATiting letters to the editor, 
and lobbying. Along the way, students may write a press release 
or execute and compile results from a citizen survey, putting to 
use basic and advanced skills as they communicate with different 
audiences, analyze issues, and apply new knowledge. 

Exercising Citizenship Through 
Meaningful Community Activities 

Let the skills of problem solving be given a chance to 
develop on problems that have an inherent passion — 
whether racism, crimes in the street, p>ollution, war and 
aggression, or marriage £md the family. 

— ^Jerome Bruner, "The Relevance of Skill or the Skill 
of Relevemce," in The Pelevance of Education, 1973 

In addition to engaging mixed-ability groups of students in the 
pressing issues of the broad society, activities that link schools 
with community organizations provide multidimensional routes 
to learning about social concerns affecting students' own neigh- 
borhoods. For example: 

• At Louisville's Western Middle School, the school's science 
cuniculum coimects hands-on projects to environmental 
concerns in the lai^er world. Students have landscaped the 
school yard; "adopted" four acres of rain forest through the 
Nature Conservancy with money raised from the collection 
of recyclable aluminum cans; and won first prize in a 
districtwide collection of yellow pages for recycling. In 
addition, students make field trips to nearby Indiana farms 
to glean excess food for distribution to Kentucky Harvest, 
a network of local soup kitchens. 

• At Crete-Monee Junior High, all eighth graders fialfill a 
community-service requirement prior to graduation. In 
addition, students and teachers alike "think globally *and act 
locally" by recycling all paper and avoiding all Styrofoam 
products in cafeteria and classroom activities. In addition, 
the young people make significanl decisions concerning 
planning and implementing group projects that have 
consequences in the real world. For example, a student board 
of directors elected by classroom planned a fund-niising 
project then decided how to spend the $600 raised to benefit 
others in the larger community. 
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• At the Middle Schocl of the Kennebanks, every teacher- 
student advisory group chooses a "Kids Care About. . . " service 
project to meet a need that the boys and girls identify. Projects 
include contracting with disabled adults to do chores and 
errands; working at a soup kitchen for homeless people; 
making baby quilts to distri! ite to hospitals throughout the 
country for AIDS and drug-addicted babies; conducting 
auctions to raise money for Toys for Tots, the Salvation Arniy, 
and a local childrens home; raising money to defray medical 
expenses for a classmate burned in a fire; and sending books 
to childi'en in Kinshasa, Zaire. 

• At the Louis Armstrong Middle School, students in the Home 
and Career exploratory classes participate in the Rarly 
Adolescent Helper Program and visit a nearby nursing home 
and day-care center twice a month. In addition, sixth graders 
with learning disabilities tutor first graders from a nearby 
elementary school; others take responsibility for maintaining 
the vest-pocket park across the street from the school. 

• At Chestnut Street Junior High School in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Community Service I-eaming is an integral 
part of the cuniculum, not an "add-on." Every year, students 
choose work on community-service projects at agencies 
ranging from the Red Cross to the New England Puppet 
Theater, including the popular "Brothers and Sisters" program 
which counters gang expansion in the neighborhood by 
involving young adolescents as tutors and mentors for 
children in younger grades. 

• At the Dudley Street Neighborhood Initiative in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, a heterogeneous group of students ages ten 
through nineteen has worked with architect Gail Sullivan 
to design two commujiity centers slated to be built in the 
neighborhood. Student groups first planned how space 
should be used in the facility, visiting buildings designed for 
similar use in the greater Boston area to generate ideas. 
Applying math skills, small groups then designed the centers 
themselves, Vsdth older students preparing scaled models 

of buildings for two separate sites. Says Sullivan, "Often the 
students who had the strongest visual and spatial ideas were 
the ones who had been in remedial programs for years. One 
thought he was really stupid because his basic skills were 
weak. But he had enormous talent. He should be an architect." 
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These activities affirm the capacity of adolescents to develop an 
awareness of their responsibilities as citizens of democratic com- 
munities and of the wider world. Adults can open doors of 
opportunity to help students realize these ix)les through activities 
that prepare them for life in the twenty-first century— not simply 
for the next gi^de. 

Multilevel Groups, Multifaceted Curriculum 

Schools that move to adopt heterogeneous grouping also under- 
stand that curriculum must reflect a commitment to all stu- 
dents. These schools move towaixl cuiriculum that emphasizes 
thinking skills as the common ground of learning for everyone. 
A focus on thinking skills in the middle-level cuniculum does 
not circumvent basic skills; rather it sets out a meaningful 
context for learning and reinforcing these skills through a variety 
of activities. 

Effective cun'iculum in heten)geneous classrooms is often the- 
matic, experiential, and project oriented; it may incorporate 
multicultuicd activities through an interdisciplinary focus, 
Whatever the framework, curriculum for heterogeneous groups 
offers multiple routes to learning, engages students in dialogue 
with the teacher and one another, and takes advantage of diver- 
sity in the classroom by encouraging cooperative learning. As 
important as covering specific content in traditional subjects rep- 
resented by i*eading lists or numbers of assignments is, devel- 
oping dispositions for inquiry among all students is equally 
important. Only then can a foundation be laid for further 
learning throughout life. 
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We need classrooms in which beauty is savored, truth 
honored, compassion practiced, and fellowship engendered; 
classrooms where creativity is encouraged, where youngsters 
are assisted in dreaming of a better life, classrooms that are 
laboratories of living rather than places in which teachers talk 
and students listen. 

—John Lounsbury, Middle School Journal November 1991 

Heterogeneous grouping calls for changes not only in cur- 
riculum but also in instruction and assessment. No longer can 
instruction assume a single pace geared to the "average'' student 
within a particular ability level. No longer can the teacher be 
positioned as the sole source of facts, information, and ideas. 
Instead, classes that treat students as individuals rather than as 
categories require the orchestration of all the resources of the 
school and community so that there are multiple routes to 
learning. Fundamental to changes in instruction and assessment 
in heterogeneously grouped classrooms is a shift from an 
emphasis on teaching to an emphasis on learning. 

Educators in untracking schools stress that a students ability 
to learn may ultimately be as important as any particular body of 
knowledge that he or she has teamed. Teachers in these schools 
are less purveyors of answers and more directors of learning — 
coaching students to formulate questions, tolerate ambiguities, 
interpret meaning, and generalize to develop new hypotheses 
based on their observations. They are using innovative 
approaches such as cooperative learning, complex instruction, 
Foxfire, and peer and cross-age tutoring to complement these 
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techniques. And, reflecting more multidimensional instruction, 
they are developing new assessment strategies that necessarily 
move away from the testing of facts toward approaches that 
evaluate thinking and problem-solving skills as part of the 
learning process itself. 

Differentiated Instruction 
for Diverse Learners 

Teaching in classrooms with children at varying stages of mas- 
tering skills and knowledge can be hard work for teachers who 
must account for the learning of aU their sttidents. In planning 
for diverse groups, increasing numbers of teachers are guided by 
the belief that approaches often characterized as "good for tlie 
gifted" are also effective for lower-achieving students. As Sue 
Carrel a math teacher from Glenbard West High School in Glen 
EUyn, Wisconsin, wrote in a Letter to the Editor of Educational 
Leadership: 

Instruction in the high-ability group should not be labeled 
"gifted" educational instruction; it is simply good educational 
instruction that should be ofiFered to all students in the same 
setting. 

I should know. I received my M.A. in Gifted Ed. at Kansas 
University in 1982. Throughout my course work, the 
question that kept nagging me was "But aren't these just 
good educational techniques for all students?" I was taught 
techniques labeled "differentiated instruction geared for 
the gifted student," which included 1) how to create an 
atmosphere that fosters creativity 2) the steps for creative 
problem solving, and 3) strategies to help students pnxluce a 
project to present to an audience. All these techniques £tre just 
as applicable to a ninth-grade pre-algebra class as they sire to 
my freshmen honors algebra class. Having been trained in 
cooperative learning and other so-called "gifted" educational 
techniques, I bet I could teach low-, middle-, and high-ability 
students some good geometry in a heterogeneous setting, and 
everyone would benefit in more ways than one. 
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Successful heterogeneous classrooms rest on the tenet that 
"good teaching" encompasses a vanety of techniques. At Tates 
Creek Middle School in Lexington, Kentucky, teachers Doric 
Combs, Elizabeth Barrett, and Julia Robbins are acting on just 
this proposition. These teachers have identified methods that 
allow them to work successfully with a seventh-grade cluster that 
blends students described as gifted, general-advanced, basic, and 
learning disabled. The adaptations that they make in traditional 
instruction to individualize learning within their classrooms 
allow students to reap the benefits of belonging to a heteroge- 
neous group. These adaptations include: 

• Personalized assignments. Two days each week are assigned 
to reading and writing workshops involving literature of 
students' own choosing. All students complete identical 
assignments ("Describe the sequence of events leading up 

to the conclusion. . ." or "Describe how the traits of the main 
character affect your book s plot. . . although they may be 
wo.'king from different texts that reflect similar themes 
but represent different levels of difficulty. 

• Person-Jized teacher-student correspondence. Teachers 
ask students to write regularly in literature logs and journals 
in response to ''prompts" such as "Do you like what is 
happening in this novel and why?" in reading or "If they 
were to mummify you tomorrow, what five possessions 
would you want buried with you and why?" in social studies. 
Teachers then write detailed comments direcdy in response 
to student work. 

• Questioning. Teachers direct questions of varying degrees of 
difficulty to students according to their level of understanding. 

• Direct teaching of study skills and note-taking strategies. 
Teachers offer special cross-disciplinary workshops to teach 
such skills as semantic mapping and oudining that strengthen 
the organizational skills needed for all subjects. 

• Use of learning centers. Teachers use classroom work stations 
to define assignments for varying levels or learning styles. For 
example, an assignment focusing on "cause and effect" might 
eng^e students working in small groups with different sets of 
materials collected at different tables. Or one learning center 
might include earphones for students who need tapes to 
prompt them as they follow assigned reading. 
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• '^Mailboxes" with leveled materials. When students have 
extra time, they can choose extension assignments from 
"mailboxes" containing materials of varying levels of difficulty. 

• DiflFerentiated testing. Recognizing that the purpose of 
evaluation is not to "get" students but to assess learning, 
teachers may work with special education resource teachers 
to individualize tests for difiFerent learners. For example, 
tests can be redesigned to vary the amount of white space on 
the test paper to make the questions more comprehensible 
for students with learning disabilities. While distributing 
questions, teachers can avoid labeling by pointing out that 
different versions of the test discourage cheating. 

• Grading. Teachers can broaden grading criteria to focus on 
individualized learning objectives, especially for students with 
Individualized Education Plans v;ho are integrated into "reg- 
ular" classes. Other approaches include establishing standards 
of competence, asking students to redo work until they have 
mastered objectives, and giving grades that reflect effort. 

In the heterogeneous seventh-grade team at Tates Creek, teachers 
select from these approaches as needed. Combining these adapta- 
tions with cooperative learning, they have been able to boost the 
achievement of students at all levels of learning. 

Educators in other untracking schools build on research to 
develop their own strategies for improving achievement of all 
students. Rejecting instruction that focuses on parts of a subject 
at the expense of the whole, memorization of facts apeirt from 
their context, and a narrow emphasis on basic skills to the exclu- 
sion of inherentiy challenging assignments, these teachers 
choose approaches that add meaning, coherence, and depth to 
learning. The approaches that they use focus on an orientation 
to whole concepts prior to breaking the larger learning focus into 
parts and creating learning situations that relate directiy to stu- 
dents' interests and real life. 

For example, researcher Meirtin Nystrand of the University of 
Wisconsin suggests offering whole texts to read rather than lists 
of vocabulary or phonetic combinations remote from any mean- 
ingful context. He also recommends writing assignments that 
encourage students to communicate ideas within their real- 
world context. Some of his specific suggestions include: 
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• Interweave writing, reading, and classroom talk so that 
students can relate continuously to what they have already 
learned. For example, teachers may facilitate classroom 
discussion before introducing a reading or writing assignment, 
have students write about what they discuss, and follow up 
by discussing what they write about. During classroom 
discussions, teachers can incorporate previous students' 
answers into new questions. 

• Enhance authentic communication by building students' 
concerns into discussions and assignments. Put greater 
priority on thinking than remembering. "Authentic" questions 
that probe for students' opinions— "Do you think the main 
character did the right thing?" and "Could this happen 
today? —help students relate to, discuss, and interpret 
meaning. 

• Provide opportunities for "real writing," including journals, 

to encourage habits of frequent, regular writing, with teachers 
responding to content only and students receiving credit but 
no grade; learning logs in which students summarize and 
formulate written opinions of their readings; and position 
papers in the form of essays, news stories, letters to the editor, 
or a letter to a public offic'al in which students take a stand 
and explain their views. 

• Introduce literature— including Shakespeare— by exposing 
students to the entire work in its context. Use dramatizations, 
videos, or field trips to full-scale productions to expose 
students to the overall drama of plot, characters, and theme. 
Only then is a closer reading of particular parts likely to 
make sense. 

Nystrand notes that approaches like these can be equally tuec- 
tive with leame:^ of all levels; in fact, many of his suggestions 
sound remarkably like "good teaching" practices that appear 
both in upper-level and effective mixed-ability classes. 
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Cooperative Learning: 

A Powerful Strategy 

for Heterogeneous Groups 

• In a seventh-grade language-arts class at the West Baltimore 
Middle School, the ixx^m is humming as Joan Taylors tliirty- 
five students pair off to review the use of similes, metaphors, 
and personifications in their original poetry. Today they are 
sharing their poetry with a partner for enjoyment and critical 
evaluation. Using their structured "Evaluation Guide," 

they discuss questions such as "Did the poem appeal to 
the senses. . . Which ones?" and "Was there evidence of 
descriptive language . . . clear use of a simile?" and "Was there 
a comparison/relationship shown . . . and did they make sense?" 
and "Was the poem fun or compelling?" Taylor moves about 
the room, conjFerring with pairs, occasionally silencing the 
whole class to remind students, "Remember to share, don t 
interrupt, honor the opinion of your partner." Reveling in 
the language her students have produced, she says, "lis as 
if ihey Ve had a bird released from inside themselves. . . . 
They're beginning to see their 'mind movies' come alive." 

• Across the hall, Regina Valentine's thirty-seven seventh 
graders are going over their predictions based on their 
halfway-through reading of "Thank You, M'am" by Langston 
Hughes. Referring to their Word Mastery List, for which 
students have reviewed and defined antonyms for new 
vocabulary words, Valentine takes them back through the 
predictions that they have made based on the story's title 
and the vocabulary and asks them to discuss the question, 
"Are these predictions true so far?" Then moving on to the 
list of antonyms, Valentine asks her students to work in their 
groups to match student-created antonyms with the story's 
vocabulary. As they finish, each group submits its completed 
match to the teacher. An anticipator)' silence prevails as 
Valentine annoimces "Not quite, keep trying!" and the 
room buzzes again imtil another team submits its entry. 
The winning team will be eligible to receive a "Big O" pass, 
which team members can trade in any time for a night free 
of homework or cancellation of a tardiness detention. 
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• In a nearby classroom, Thelma Watford's thirty-four seventh 
graders have already read Borden Deal s short story "Antaeus" 
silently to themselves, then orally with a partner Halfway 
through, the pairs have answered questions related to the 
story described the characters and setting, and predicted how 
the narrative s problem might be resolved. Student pairs have 
also identified new or difficult words related to the story— 
''antique," "resolute," "calculate," "contemplate," "desecrate"— 
and have practiced using these with their partners. Today 
they have moved to the next step in their "reading process" 
and are working in small groups to write out their thoughts 
about the story. 

WTith 1,500 students in sixth through eighth grade, size alone 
makes West Baltimore the sort of urban school where a teacher 
might remain stuck forever in old ways of instruction. At best, 
teachers in such a setting might be tempted to try something 
new behind the closed door of their own classroom. But in these 
language-arts and English classes, cooperative learning, not tra- 
ditional instruction, is the rule, not the exception. Adopted first 
in the schools sixtii grade, then in the entire seventh and eighth 
grades, cooperative learning is now the instructional norm in 
reading, writing, and literature classes that include as many as 
thirty-seven students. 

In this school, English classrooms are defined by the habits, 
language, and techniques of cooperative learning implemented 
in the form of the Student Teams/Reading (STR) and Student 
TeamsAA^riting (STW) approach. For example, in one classroom, 
a prominently displayed poster reads: 

Team Manners 

1. Talkquietiy 

2. Be respectful. 

3. Stay with your group. 

4. Talk only to your group members. 

5. Listen. 

6. Follow directions. 
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The vocabulary of cooperation sets the tone in some classrooms 
where teachers have posted a list of character traits valued in 
their classes: ''Cooperation, honesty, kindness, courtesy, responsi- 
bility, consideration, enthusiasm, fairness, patience." In others, 
logos, signs, and symbols dangle fiiom the ceiling pipes indi- 
cating the nature of the cooperative-learning activities: "Brain- 
storming"; "Think— Pair— Share"; "Roundtable"; and "Jigsaw." 
Posted on the walls are "Word Mastery" lists, with vocabulary 
generated collectively from textbook stories and from students' 
own work. Alongside these are clues to the assignments, such as 
a poster entitled "Two Ways to Write Meaningful Sentences." 

Cooperative ^earning at West Baltimore reflects teachers' com- 
mitment to deepen students' engagement in learning by devel- 
oping their reading, writing, listening, and speaking skills as an 
integrated body of communications skills. Their approach links 
practice in reading and writing skills with a study ot good litera- 
ture anthologized in Scholastics Scope English Anthology — Level 
/, including stories by authors such as Maya Angclou, William 
Saroyan, O. Henry, and Langston Hughes. Whether students are 
working on language mechanics such as punctuation; writing 
poetiy or meaningful sentences; or reading literature for theme, 
character, and comprehension, certain routines are consistent 
across all English classrooms at the school. For example: 

• Student "teams," usually of four students, are hetero- 
geneously grouped so that one "high," two "average/' 
and one 'low" student work together. Team composition 
changes every six to nine weeks so that students get used to 
working with different people. Desks are clustered, with a 
dictionary distributed to each team so that students can work 
together freely. Teams adopt their own distinctive names and 
descriptions such as "The Magnificence Kids: Magnificence 
is our nanie; tliinking is our fame." 

• The expectation of peer review prevails, £ind students are 
explicitly instructed in skills of coop)erative reviewing and 
editing. Teacher Julia Young, f . example, addresses the 
objective of critiquing meaningful sentences by coaching her 
students: "If you tell someone 'That's a dumb sentence,' how 
do they feel? Sad? Dumb? Right. That's why you say 'That 
sentence needs some work.' That's how people learn." Thus, 
while students £ire held accountable for their own learning, 
they also take responsibility for helping one another. 
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• Students clearly understand the objectives of the work that 
they are assigned in the writing or reading process. In every 
language-arts classroom at West Baltimore, teachers post 
"Objectives of the Day" for all to sec. For example, the black- 
board of Regina \'-Jentines classroom reads, ''We will , . . 

1) compare and contrast writing styles of Langston Hughes, 
O. Henry, and William Saroyan; 2) discuss the words of the 
new mastery list; 3) complete steps 1 , 2, and p sibly 3 of 
the reading process." At the beginning and end of each class, 
teachers refer explicitly to the objectives: "Lets see how we're 
doing and where we're going next. . . /' If students complete 
the activities early they are directed to additional independent 
reading of their choice. 

• Instruction moves from a teacher-based focus to a partner- 
or group-based focus to independent learning and includes 
direct instruction m reading comprehension. Weekly 
instt-uction reflects research findings that comprehension can 
be taught as a separate skill. Thus, cooperative learning does 
not completely substitute for direct instruction but reinforces 
and enhances teacher-transmitted knowledge. 

• Rewards both for individual student effort and for teams are 
built into learning. At the end of three class periods, teachers 
give students a comprehension test on the story, a test on 
writing meaningful sentences for each vocabulary word, and 
a test of their oral lading A the words on the Word Mastei^ 
List. Students are not permitted to help one another on these 
tests. The test scores, along with compositions and book 
reports, are major components of weekly team scores. In 
addition, teachers regulariy acknowledge teams that have 
worked together well in class and have successfully competed 
as teams to complete an assignment. Teams that meet an 
average criterion of ninety points or better on aU activities 
are designated SUPERTEAMS; GREATTEAMS are those 
with eight>' to eighty-nine-point averages; teams that receive 
fewer than eighty points are designated GOODTEAMS, and 
all receive certificates of recognition. Over the term, as the 
compositions of teams change and students' work improves, 
virtually every student is cited on a SUPERTEAM. 
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Robert Stevens of Johns Hopkins University, developer of West 
Baltimore's new language arts/English cuniculum, explains how 
students respond to cooperative learning: 

Whet do kids catch on to? First, they learn they can do things 
in class that are fun. Then they learn that if they work on the 
assignments, they will be recognized for their accomplish- 
ments. And once they get actively involved, they begin to 
realize that they like this author or that author, and that they 
like learning, and that there are intrinsic rewards to their 
schoolwork. 

Research over the last decade has demonstrated that cooperative 
learning has had a positive impact on student achievement, atti- 
tudes towai'd school, and peer relations. So far, at West 
Baltimore in particular, researchers from Johns Hopkins have 
found that students in STR achieve at significantly higher 
reading levels than similai^ students who are exposed to tradi- 
tional instruction. At the classroom level, teachers say simply, 
"We love it," and students say "This is different from other years. 
Its fun. You learn more. 

In fact, success is built into the design of the approach. As Bob 
Stevens explains, "The whole system is designed around mastery 
If you do everything you're supposed to do, there's no need for 
failure. You should have every kid succeed. Everyone can be 
a winner." 



Characteristics The most commonly mentioned teaching change in untracking 
of Cooperative schools is the shift from traditional teacher-centered instruction 
Learning cooperative learning. What does such a change entail? Dr. 

Robert Slavin of Johns Hopkins describes some of the character- 
istics of cooperative-learning classrooms: 

• Heterogeneous grouping, including special education 
studenti), is the norm. 

• Teachers and students share leadership appropriately 

• Activities emphasize task accomplishment and meiiiitenance 
of skills. 

• Students share responsibility for one another's learning, with 
the most effective learning evoKdng from positive interdepen- 
dence among students. 

• Teachers observe and intervene, teaching social skills directly 

• Students ai^ held individually accountable for performance. 

• Groups reflect on their effectiveness. 
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A number of well-researched coopei-ative-leaming approaches fit 
these characteristics; many have become widely used in un- 
tracking schools, where teachers report that they prove especially 
effective for students who have experienced little success in 
traditionally organized classes. West Baltimore has adopted 
one model known as Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Composition (CIRC), in which students work in mixed-ability 
teams on reading and writing assignments. CIRC has been found 
to promote the achievement of students at all ability levels, 
including veiy high achievers, more effectively than traditionally 
taught homogeneous classes. 

Cooperative-learning models— including CIRC, I.^aming 
Together, Group Investigation, Jigsaw, Team-Games-Toumament 
(TOT), Student Teams-Achievement Division (STAD), and Team- 
Assisted Individualization (TAI>— offer teachers a repertoire of 
strategies to accommodate wide-ranging differences in skill and 
achievement levels in mixed-ability classrooms, including those 
integrating special and general-education students. Com.mon to 
all these approaches is the expectation that all children will gain 
both academic and social skills by sharing information, knowl- 
edge, and personal viewpoints while completing a group task. 

Effective implementation of coopemtive learning depends in 
large part on the professional-development opportunities that 
are offered to teachers. Because it can take up to t^vvo years for 
teachers to feel fully comfortable about incorporating coopera- 
tive learning into their repertoire of instructional approaches, 
unti-acking schools often find themselves approaching staff 
development in ways that provide ongoing support, as was the 
case at the Parkman Middle School in Milwaukee. Here, after 
teachers decided to eliminate tracking, they began to explore 
coopen^tive learning as a means of stimulating higher order 
thirxing on the part of their students. What came first, though, 
was a change in teachers' attitudes and preparation for this new 
instructional methodology. 

Parkman is lorated in a predominantly African-American, 
working-class cor^*>unity. Student enrollment numbers some 
600 with average class size at 29. Fifteen percent of the students 
participate in special education progi-ams, 81 percent are eligible 
for free or reduced-price meals, and many come from one- 
parent families. These challenges prompted Parkman teachers to 
search for instructional practices that would set a standard 
for high expectations and provide the requisite social and aca- 
demic support. 

At the start of the 1989-90 school year, then-principal Dennis 
Schumacher along with several staff embarked upon a training 
program in cooperative learning. Many of the teachers were 
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veteran educators who wci^ most comfortable with traditional 
instructional methodologies. However, Imowing that if teachers 
were going to be effective in heterogeneous classrooms they 
would need to utilize a variety of instructional stmtegies, 
Schumacher first offered several awareness-building sessions on 
cooperative learning. 

Initial training occurred when thirty teachers attended an 
informational lecture on cooperative learning. Following this ori- 
entation, five staff members took part in an in-depth cooperative- 
learning seminar in San Francisco. Subsequently, knowledge 
and support for cooperative group learning spread slowly 
throughout the school. Wh *n the next in-service opportunitjr' was 
offered, seventeen teachers, approximately 35 percent of the 
faculty, volunteered for training. Consistent with the training- 
for-trainers model, these seventeen returned lo Pai^kman and 
established a comprehensive program for other staff memixirs 
interested in using cooperative-leamini-' >.trategies. 

To balance and sustain the changes ii pedagogy at Parkman, 
one faculty trainer, BcUe Tomasello, has be<::i designated the 
schools cooperative-learning "implemL-nter." iMe is responsible 
for ensuring that cooperative-le^'^ ning approaches, once accepted, 
are used appropriately in the classroom. To this end, Tomasello 
engages in modeling ses^dons with teachers in their own class- 
rooms and follows the progress of faculty trainees, providing 
additional support and assistance as needed through monthly 
meetings on dassroom-managemeni strategies and development 
of learning units. Tomasello and interested teachei^ also prod'Ace 
a cooperative-learning newsletter featuring instructional tips and 
anecdotal information. 

As a result of thi.s approach to staff development, Parkman 
teachers can now employ an mrav of teacliing strategies that are 
well suited to the broad mix of students in their classes. Teachers 
have reached consensus on common "ground rules," such as 
making students individually accountable for work completed 
in coopemtive-leaming groups, and they agree that it ib up to 
each teacher to determine when the use of coof)erative-leamLing 
methodologies is appropriate. Since the establishment of the 
cooperative-learning training program, participating faculty 
members have observed better retention of subject matter, 
higher motivation, peer mediation and tutoring, and improved 
discipline among their students — effects that, in turn, sustain 
interest in staff development. 

Other untracking schools have applied variations on Parkman s 
approach to staff development. For example, at Crete-Monee 
Junior High, most teachers first learned about cooperative 
learning through a series of dinner workshops scheduled from 
4:00 to 7:00 p.m^ over seven consecutive weeks. Principal J.T 
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Crawford explains that teachers there learned that "for the cost of 
sending a couple of staff to national seminars, we found we could 
bring in an outside exppit with close to a national reputation and 
provide dinner, tcx)." He adds, "And the payoff is greater because 
we get more staff on the same wavelength more quickly." 

Interested ^ Jucators and parents can keep abreast of develop- 
ments in the field of cooperative learning through Cooperative 
Leannng magazine, which collects cuirent information on 
theory, research, curricula, instruction, concrete suggestions for 
classroom activities, and staff development in this methodology. 
In addition, teachei^ who seek further training can turn to the 
regional networks of the International Association for the Study 
of Cooperation in Education; the Johns Hopkins University 
Center for Research on Effective Schooling for Disadvantaged 
Students; Resources for Teachers; and the Coopemtive Learning 
Center of the Univei^ity of Minnesota. Many trainers believe that 
staff development in cooperative learning is most effective when 
implemented in the context of specific subject areas. 

Although research has clearly demonstrated the benefits of coop- 
emtive learning, sometimes teachers feel the need to assess its 
effects fur themselves in the classroom. At the Louis Armstrong 
Middle School, seventh-grade science leacher Nanda Sundri, for 
one, wanted to determine the impact that cooperative learning 
was having on her students. She had already observed progress 
in terms of motivation and class participation, and she had 
noted that students were taking on new roles as tutore, guides, 
and friends to classmates with whom they found themselves 
involuntarily grouped. But she also wanted to assess academic 
changes, so she decided to use end-of-unit test scores as "before" 
and "after ' points of comparison. 

In all classes, the less-successful students showed gains. 
Moreover, in some classes, improvement was dramatic for all 
groups. Of her thirty-one students in one class, for example, fif- 
teen had scored below 60 percent before the introduction of 
cooperative learning; whereas afterwards, only four remained in 
that range. At the same time, seven had scored above 80 percent 
while working in simple groups; whereas fifteen scored about 80 
percent (and eight above 90 percent) after Sundri introduced 
assignments in which students were more responsible for one 
another's progress. 

Experiments like these offer powerful evidence to skeptics that 
shifting from a teacher-centered classroom to a more student- 
centercd one can improve learning for all students. Their 
example can also prod others to tiy similar approaches. 
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Complex Instruction 

I need motivation to do the work. If someone asks me to help, 
that starts the motor in my brain working. That's why when 
Samantha asked me for help, I helped her, and then could 
do my own, 

—Eighth-grade student, Boston Globe, 16 July 1991 

Richer diversity in the nations public schools, paiticularly as 
far as students' language backgrounds are concemed, makes 
paramount the need for insuuction that is effective with hetero- 
geneous groups. At Stanford University, Dn Elizabeth Cohen, 
Beatriz Arias, and other researchers at the School of Education's 
Program for Complex Instniction have taken the ui^ent implica- 
tions of this diversity to heart. Since 1979, their work developing 
a set of research- and experience-based techniques for heteroge- 
neous classrooms has formed u.: foundation for a teaching 
approach called Complex Instruction, 

As Cohen and Arias have noted, "Even tlie popular recommen- 
dation of coopcralivc learning for heterogeneous classix>oms 
does not remove the problenis connected with status differences 
between students," Thus, the unique focus of Complex Instruc- 
tion is on improving the achievement of children who are often 
assigned limited social status in their classrooms. These include 
students whose ethnicity, language accent, perceived academic 
or reading ability, populaiity, or length of time in the Uiiited 
States makes them vulnerable to reduced exp)ectations in terms 
of academic performance. Specific techniques create changes in 
classroom oi^anization and management, inti*oduce a multiple- 
ability curriculum, strengthen teacher-student interventions to 
reduce status differences, and support teaching staff, 

Wliat goes on in these classrooms? First, in classrooms using 
Complex Instruction students are clustered in small, heteroge- 
neous work groups. They are required to talk with and help one 
another to complete the task assigned at each le^u mng center AU 
written instructions and materials are presented in relevant lan- 
guages as well as pictographs, and conversation in both English 
and other languages is encouraged. 

Although reading, writing, and computation are at the basis of 
each assignment, tasks themselves focus on solving problems 
that are inherently interesting and conceptually demanding. The 
exercises may repeat concepts, yet each demands different 
media, modes, and kinds of intelligence. "Tasks should be op>en- 
ended so that precocious students can carry them further, while 
less-mature students can complete the tasks on a simpler level," 
emphasizes Cohen, 
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Second, in Complex Instruction classrooms, the teacher must 
explicitly instruct students in the process of learning and working 
in groups, even before they begin their learning-station assign- 
ments. The participants also agree to two rules: 'You have the 
right to ask anyone else at your learning center for help" and "You 
have the duty to assist anyone who asks for help." These rules both 
maximize student involvement and limit classroom-management 
problems. In addition, rotating assigned roles, including that of 
"facilitator," promotes greater interaction and achievement. 

Third, Complex Instruction calls on teachers to employ two 
specific techniques called "status treatments," which are explicit 
teachings about ability. The first, the Multiple Ability Tireatment, 
holds that successful completion of assigned tasks requires many 
different skills, not just reading and writing. Teachers specifically 
identify all the skills necessary to complete a task, then directly 
announce to the class: "No one person is going to be good at all 
these abilities, but everyone will be good at at least one." The 
second, called Assigning of Competence to Low-Statut Students, 
requires teachers to observe low-status students for demonstra- 
tions of competence at some intellectual ability that is necessary 
for the completion of the assignment. Then the teacher must 
remark on this abUity within hearing distance of other children, 
explaining what the particular student did and why this specific 
skill is valuable in the adult world. By using these techniques to 
equalize and increase student interaction in diverse classrooms, 
teachers have realized significant gains in achievement by low- 
status students. 

With clear evidence that Complex Instruction results in higher 
academic achievement and social acceptance of low-status stu- 
dents in heterogeneous classrooms, a growing network of practi- 
tioners trained in this methodology now focuses on sharing and 
refining strategies. Complex Instruction News features tips from 
teachers, principals, and researchers, and teachers are increas- 
ingly inspired to develop their own multiple-ability curriculum. 
For example, in California, the Teachers' Curriculum Institute 
(TCI) has used principles of Complex Instruction and cooperative 
learning to develop a history and social-studies curriculum. TCI's 
United States History curriculum. Making History Come Alive for 
Diverse Learners, builds in activities that require students to work 
individually, in pairs, in small groups of four or five, and in large 
groups. Building on Complex Instruction, cooperative learning, 
and the work of Jerome Bruner and Howard Gardner, the cur- 
riculum is compatible with major textbook series and includes 
interactive slide-illustrated lectures, experiential exercises, skill- 
building tasks involving primary sources, response and problem 
solving, and meaningful writing assignments. 

9 7 Q 
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Like its curricula, TCIs integrated approach to stafif develop- 
ment is created and run by teachers, for teachers. TCIs Manual 
for Teaching the Multiple Ability Classroom includes rich exam- 
ples of activities and materials that comprise a multidimensional 
curriculum, suggestions for developing teamwork and pro- 
moting a productive classroom climate, samples of overhead 
transparencies for teacher training, and advice on funding inno- 
vative curriculum with existing resources. These materials illus- 
trate the ways in which effective instmction for heterogeneous 
groups and a multidimensional curriculum together create a 
powerful learning environment. 

Foxfire: Promoting Student-Ceniered, 
Democratic Learning 

FOXFIRE: An innovative approach to teaching which has 
left me in a state of awe, utter exhaustion, renewed fervor, 
and feeling like an eagle with a broken wing, waiting to soar 
above the clouds, but feeling like I've only reached the treetops 
at times. 

—Amy Blanchard, Foxfire teacher, Southern Middle School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

What kind of teaching is an effective match for the imagination, 
enei^, and enthusiasm of young adolescents of mixed academic 
backgrounds? In 1988, the Rural Cultural and Oi^ganizing Project 
(ROCC) of Holmes County, Mississippi, began to explore this 
question through several projects involving low-income African- 
American eighth and ninth graders in the production of mate- 
rials related to their own local history. These projects, each with 
its own personality and history, fall within the philosophical con- 
text of the democratic, experiential education of teacher EUot 
Wigginton s Foxfire approach. 

In Holmes County, Foxfire inspired ROCC Education Project 
staff to launch an ambitious summer project for an academi- 
cally mixed group of thirteen- to fifteen-year-olds, including 
some solid "A" and "B" students along with others who had 
failed most of their courses the previous year With a mini-grant 
from the Foxfire Teacher Outreach Project, the group set out to 
document the experiences of Holmes County residents during 
the Depression. 
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How did the approach work with this diverse group of young 
people? Teacher Jay MacLeod reports that, at first, the grouping 
of students from all points on the "ability spectrum" did not 
go smoothly: 

What happened was we had a rebellion. The best students 
at first rebelled against the collective process. They wanted 
their own projects. But it happened that we put some of the 
less accomplished Idds together and they were the first to 
interview the sharecroppers, and they did a great job. In fact, 
they got out ahead of the others, and that helped the better 
students see that everyone had something to offer and to see 
that some kids who aren t such great students may be better 
than they are at putting people at ease. 

During the first week, students defined the steps of their pnjject: 
selecting people to interview, drawing up the interview guide, 
conducting the interviews, transcribing, editing, doing a follow- 
up interview, writing the introduction, drawing illustrations, 
typing the interview into columns, and laying out the final copy 
for the printer. Describing the project, MacLeod explains: 

Interviewing is the crux of the whole project, and the students 
spent countless hours honing their questioning techniques. 
Instead of writing out the questions, the students learned to 
construct an interview guide— a series of prompts to guide the 
interview. This ensures that the students listen to their sources 
as they speak and can follow up on what s being said. . . . 

The young people prepared thoroughly for their interviews, 
learning to avoid "y^s/no" questions, ask follow-up questions, 
and pr6be their subjects for anecdotes and elaborations through 
practice on their parents, teachers, and one another. The first 
interview broke the ice sufficiently to increase the students' con- 
fidence that they could collectively resolve whatever problems 
emerged— even when a solution might require two days of 
debate about whether, for example, they should change spellings 
of words to reflect local dialect and pronunciation. They dis- 
cussed en-ors in subject-verb agreement and other grammatical 
gaffes that surfaced in the interviews. They learned lessons 
in grammar, punctuation, capitalization, and spelling. They 
debated what to do about "cuss" words. They struggled with 
transcriptions. Together they learned about the power of lan- 
guage and learning and their own capacity for producing high- 
quality work. 
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As MacLeod emphasizes: 

Otherwise defeated by a blank piece of paper, many students 
positively enjoyed transcribing their tapes. Some of their 
efforts were superhuman. Joseph went home to his three- 
bedroom house that accommodated twenty-one people last 
summer and returned the next day with fifty-one pages of 
transcription. Another student who had failed seventh grade 
two years running went home with his taped interview and 
came to class the next day with a twenty-five page transcrip- 
tion, written by flashlight in the bed he shares witii two 
nephews. Because those hours of labor were perceived as 
personally relevant and as a step in the creation of a tangible 
product of value to the community, motivation was not 
an issue. 

With the interviews completed, the time came to edit. Students 
labeled each topic covered in the interview in the margin. They 
crossed out extraneous words and eliminated muddled or boring 
materials. They spread the entire interview on the floor so that 
whole sections of the material could be moved to make the flow 
smoother The process was not easy, but the students slowly 
learned to articulate their reasons for organizing, grouping, and 
sequencing material. As they struggled with editorial decisions, 
they assumed a greater sense of pride in the product that they 
had created. Again, MacLeod reports: 

It is absolutely crucial that the students be firmly ensconced 
in the drivers seat throughout this whole process. Having the 
students work through and democratically resolve questions 
and problems as they come up can be tedious and time- 
consuming, but there is no substitute. As Eliot Wigginton 
points out in his course guide, the creation of a final product 
is a means to motivate and educate the students. The extent to 
which I lay my hands on that product and supply those skills 
necessary for its creation is the extent to which I diminish not 
only the projects px)wer to motivate, but also its ability to 
educate and excite anyone but me. 

Finally, with the aid of a word processor, students worked 
through the whole project, interview by interview, printed out 
each one again, repeated the editing process, and UTOte an intro- 
duction. They printed out their pieces in columns, chose a title, 
selected photos, prep)ared illustrations, and sat down to lay out 
the final copy for the printer. According to MacLeod: 
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This layout task, like those of interviewing, transcribing, 
taking photos, and drawing pictures, tends to break down the 
hierarchy of competence among the students. "High academic 
achievers" often become impatient and frustrated ttying to cut 
and paste their intervdew so that the margins are uniform and 
straight, while those who struggled with editing and writing 
their introductions often turn out to be natural paste-up 
artists. This reshuffling of the hierarchy works wonders for 
students' confidence, often inflating and deflating in just the 
right proportion. 

Even when the summer program was officially over, students 
continued to work in groups after school and on weekends. They 
still had to select a name for the magazine {Bloodlines was the 
winner), line up a printer, distribute the finished product to the 
media, and arrange for sales. With Bloodlines a success, there 
was no stopping the students. They then went on to complete a 
history of die Civil Rights Movement in Holmes Count}', Minds 
Stayed on Freedom, which was published as a second magazine 
as well as a book, and a videotape, "Struggle for Equality in 
Holmes Count}': 1860-1960," produced with the local high school. 

The students' ovm words leave little doubt that these Foxfire- 
inspired learning experiences had a profound impact on their 
young lives: 

Minds Stayed on Freedom lets you see 
Oui^ people s stniggle to be free. 

A 200-page book is what we made, 
And we didn't do this to get paid. 

Eighteen of us came together, 
Wrote a book that will last forever. 

Movement veterans we did interview; 
Research, transcribing, and editing, too. 

We worked hard to get it right, 
It often took both day and night. 

The book was not done at a rapid rate, 
But in the end it was worth the wait. 

Our cultural heritage we must find, 
So our generation won t be blind. 

Listen! Once our old folks die, 
They wont be able to testify. 

And when they are put in the ground, 
It s like a library has burned down. 
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Our past is distorted and denied 
But we need it for our cultural pride. 

The keys to tomorrow and today 
Thats what history can convey. 

We interviewed our local folk 
About the past they plainly spoke. 

Minds Stayed on Freedom is the book. 
Study it, read it, at least take a look. 

—Roderick Wright, Youth of the Rural Or^ganizing and 
Cultural Center, Holmes County, Mississippi, 1990 

The Foxfire approach is not new. Developed in the mid-1960s by 
Eliot Wigginton with students in his high- school English classes 
in rural Georgia, Foxfire has flourished, gaining support among 
teachers in all parts of the country through regional networks 
of educators trained in Foxfire principles. These principles, 
embodied in Foxfire core practices set forward in Hands On: A 
Journal for Teachers, Spring/Summer 1990 issue, emphasize the 
democratic relationship among all members of the learning 
community; high standards and expectations for student work; a 
learning process that is both reflective and action oriented; and 
meaningful projects that connect classroom activities with the 
surrounding community. 

As Marcia Klenbort of the Southern Regional Council points 
out, the principles underscore the fact that Foxfore does not have 
as much to do with content as it does with the process of learning 
within a particular context. She notes: 

What I find most interesting about Foxfire now is that it is 
widely misperceived to be a way of teaching children about 
folklore or about writing. Instead, it is really a means to 
democratize the classroom, putting into the hands of students 
the means by which they take charge of their own learning. 
Student initiative and teaching run high in classrooms where 
teachers have studied Foxfire techniques. Not accideiitally, 
Foxfire teachers probe their own learning desires and 
activities. They are willing to be taught by their students. 

With the understanding that the core practices are fluid guide- 
lines, not rules, the Jefferson County public schools in Louisville 
have incorporated Foxfire as part of a major professional-devel- 
opment initiative in that district. Louisville's Foxfire teachers 
meet frequently to reflect on the ways in which core practices are 
shaping their instruction. Also, their local network, Louisville 
Ai^ea Foxfire (LAF), produces LAF Lines, a teacher newsletter that 
describes activities Jike those of Southern Middle School where 
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student projects have included the production of a videotape on 
law enforcement and a performance of an original play on child 
abuse. 

"Philosophically, tracking goes against the whole notion of 
Foxfire," asserts Allan Dittmer of the University of Louisville, So 
it makes sense that Foxfire principles would be able to shape a 
student investigation of tracking itself. This is just what hap- 
pened at Marthas Vineyard Regional High School in Vineyard 
Haven, Massachusetts, on an October day in 1988, when one stu- 
dents question to teacher Dan Sharkovitz triggered a Foyfire pro- 
ject. "Ever notice that the ones you let go [to the bathroom] are 
also the ones who are well dressed?" queried the student. The 
question provoked a discussion that covered several days about 
differences in the treatment of 'T^rains" and "lubers," a name that 
some students in the school's auto-mechanics program have 
given themselves. 

As the inquiry progressed, energetic discussion resulted in a 
group decision to write letters to the principal and plan a public 
talk show focusing on issues of school fairness. Preparation for 
the event involved writing invitations, interviewing administra- 
tors, researching articles about tracking in professional publica- 
tions, keeping journals, and learning to use video equipment.The 
public presentation itself resulted both in an invitation to 
address educators at Brown University and in an ongoing legacy 
of communitywide discussion about equity in the school. 

Experiences like these demonstrate that Foxfire can work 
effectively with adolescents who learn at varying rates. Foxfires 
perspective on student development emphasizes education 
as one means to realize a more effective, humane, and demo- 
cratic society. But teachers as well find renewed commitment 
from Foxfires insistence on teaching as an evolving art. As 
Dittmer stresses: 

It is essential to appreciate the notion that teachers are 
uniquely different, so you can't standardize Foxfire core 
practices. The wonderful thing about the practices is that 
they are changing all the time. They always have to be 
adjusted to the comfort zone of teachers. 
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Peer and Cross-Age Tutoring 

Untracking schools often describe one unintended consequence 
of heterogeneous grouping: increasing numbers of students 
helping others through informal tutoring arrangements. These 
schools note the potential of peer and cross-age tutoring to 
reduce the isolation of groups of students finom one another and 
to strengthen the school as a community of learners. 

For example, as "manager" for her schools football squad in 
Lakewood, New Jersey, student Dale Weschler was responsible 
for keeping weekly statistics and baking browTiies for the team. 
She describes what happened when she also became an 
impromptu peer tutor for team members: 

My duties expanded when, for the first time in years, the 
principal's office was going to enforce the athletic eligibility 
requirements. No one had ever cared about the players' far- 
below-average grades until then. Instantly concern arose 
because the coaches were faced with two-thirds of their team 
about to be declared ineligible. So they recruited a member 
of the math department and me, a solid math student, 
to start intensive tutoring in a iBrantic attempt to raise the 
players' grades. 

The guys on oui' football team were in the bottom two 
tracks of our school and had the same poor grades — ^lots of 
"C"s, "D"s, and "F's. They neglected to see the value of getting 
good grades and getting an education. More importantly in 
my opinion, their teachers were never particularly concerned 
with the progress of those students, particularly boys who 
weren't adept at math or didn't care about schoolwork. They 
werc labeled "Dumb Jocks." 

When I first began, the guys had a hard time with a girl 
tutoring them. They gave me a lot of grief for being smait, 
especiaJly in a subject where excellence has been traditionally 
reserved for boys. FinadJy I got fed up with trying to help a 
bunch o 'ungrateful, pigheaded boys and told two of them: 
"When the day comes that you don't have to worry about 
getting benched because of your grades, then you can give 
me this grief All I'm trying to do is to keep you playing ball." 
From that afternoon onward, I never heard another joke or 
disrespectful comment. 
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Twice a week we worked through problem after problem. 
I think that just ha\ang someone sit do^xn, take the time, and 
really look at the problems with them was effective. As a 
fellow student, I knew how to relay the material so that it was 
understandable to my peers. Despite my hai^h statement to 
them, I was respected and could convey the material to them 
without seeming like a "teacher" They realized I was tutoring 
because I wanted to help, and I wanted to see them all playing 
ball. It wasn t something I had to do. 

The grades improved on the first tests after our intensive 
tutoring began. Surprisingly enough, my tutees' grades 
improved drastically The math teacher succeeded at getting 
all his tutees average grades, but my tutees got "A"s, "B"s, and 
a few rare ''C"s. I was proud, the players themselves were 
amazed, and I think the math teacher was a little perturbed. 
He just didn't understand how my tutoring worked so well. 
I think the key lO my success was I taught how I liked to learn, 
not how I was told to teach. 

As a peer tutor, I gained a great deal of self-confidence in 
my knowledge of math and in myself. Holding your own in a 
roomful of uncooperative boys wasn't easy but it was a great, 
fun challenge. I learned what my capabilities were as a tutor, 
and the guys learned that studying wasn't all bad— there were 
some advantages to getting good grades. 

Peer tutoring is a terrific experience for everyone involved. 
For the tutor, it provides the opportunity to help others and 
test your own skills. For the tutee, it provides an alternative, 
more personal way to learn, which many students need. For 
both, it bridges different tracked students together and forms 
a bond between them. Peer tutoring helps break the cycle of 
stereotypes such as the "Nerd" and "Dumb Jock.'' 

Peer tutoring should not be seen as a substitute for equal access 
to high-quality curriculum or teachers' attention. Moreover, as 
a strategy designed to supplement classroom teaching, peer 
tutoring is not necessarily easier to implement than any 
other new instructional approach. Peer tutors need training, 
scheduling support, and foUow-up. Still, the potential is great for 
peer and cross-age tutoring to break down social barriers, reduce 
isolation, and enhance friendships while also providing aca- 
demic help for individual students. 

Peer and cross-age tutoring in untracking schools occurs both 
formally and informally and although the body of evidence sup- 
porting academic gains for peer tutors and their tutees is not 
large, published studies note significant effects. For example, 
Henry Levin and his coUeagues at Stanford found that a well- 
structured cross-age tutoiing program involving older students 
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working with younger ones led to higher achievement for both 
tutors and tutees. In fact, dollar for dollar, researchers deter- 
mined that cross-aige tutoring produced more than three times 
the learning as did lengthening the school day. In another pro- 
gram described in the Harvard Education Letter of March 1987, 
teenage tutors labeled "emotionally disturbed" showed gains in 
academics, attendance, and discipline, with their averages on 
tests rising from 60 to 85 percent. At the Intercultural Research 
Development Project in San Antonio, Texas, a cross-age tutoring 
program involving dropout-prone youth as tutors also resulted in 
improved attendance, academics, and discipline among tutors. 
These results suggest that a shift in roles of lower-achieving stu- 
dents can improve learning dramatically. 



Professional Development 

for New Instructional Techniques 

Although untracking can proceed more smoothly when teachers 
have some lime to practice new instructional approaches, some- 
times plunging into the challenge of teaching mixed-ability 
groups can, in itself, stimulate interest in adopting new itch- 
niques. At the Pioneer Valley Regional School in Northfield, 
Massachusetts, English Department chairpereon Roger Genest 
describes how changes in grouping and instruction benefited 
from teachers' planning for change. 

Genest was head of his schools Teachers' Association when 
several teachers in the building started a push for heterogeneous 
grouping. He says, "I wanted to keep tracking — I taught honors 
courses then." Then one year, a professor from the University of 
Massachusetts was invited to teach a course called Models of 
Teaching for a group of fifteen teachers at the school site. By 
then, the guidance counselor and several other teachers, 
including the special education £Lnd remedial-level teachers, had 
been busy dropping copies of research articles on the harm of 
tracking into faculty mailboxes, and, says Genest, "I knew in my 
heart of hearts that we had to change our grouping practices." 
That year Genest and other teachers volunteered to teach one 
ninth-grade class composed of four students each from the 
honors, college, geneircJ, low, and special education tracks. 
Genest says: 
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That class became my control group. As part of the U-Mass. 
couree, I videotaped that group, and it became ob\dous that 
the problems were my problems, not the students' problems. 
Within the control group, I observed that real solutions to 
problems were coming from students in the general and low 
tracks. The honors and college-bound students were simply 
repeating material they already knew, parroting back what 
I had said. The low- and genei*al-track students questioned 
them and forced these "academics" to move away from that 
position. Now the "academics" had to clarify what they meant 
and put their ideas in their own words and in terms everyone 
could understand. And I had to move away kom a teacher- 
centered classroom model. 

At the end of the year, Genest assessed his students' learning 
through a series of papers graded by outside educators. Much to 
his surprise, membei^ of the mixed-level class scored equal to or 
above their homogeneously grouped counterpails in five of six 
areas including essay content, essay structure, and concepts 
of literature. 

These days, the entire English Department at Pioneer is con- 
verted to teaching heterogeneous groups. Genest explains: 

Education is what a student can do with the information, 
not how much information a student has. You have to see it 
to believe it. All our classes are academic now. Every student 
has to work at the academic level, but the students receive 
every tool they need to get through. We use a lot of cooperative 
learning. For two special education students, I taped the 
lesson for them. Every student uses Writer's Helper They 
all learn from the writing process. The only way you can tell 
a special education student with a writing assignment is 
through his or her spelling. 

Students who would be labeled "general" or "low" grow 
enormously and the upper-level students have to do a lot more 
work. Now they go through six Shakespeare plays in eight 
weeks! Former honors students now work at a much higher 
level and produce work for the class — their peers — not the 
teacher. These students used to work for the teacher and his 
or her deadlines. Now assignments are set by the whole class, 
and the work is published. There is a much higher level of 
synthesis, more operating at a higher level, more group 
participation. 
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To a great extent, successful implementation of heterogeneous 
grouping at Pioneer has rested on the willingness of principal 
Evrett Masters to share decision making with teachers, including 
those who resisted change at the early stages. "Oui' teachers, 
because it was their idea, have a vested interest in its success," 
says Masters. 

Genest msikes additional suggestions to nurture teacher readi- 
ness for heterogeneous grouping and to make the transition to 
untracking classes. He recommends: 

• Offer a course like Models of Teacliing or suggest that 
teachers read the Models of Teaching text by Bruce Joyce 
and Marsha Weil. 

• Provide many opportunities for teachei^ to experiment so 
that they begin to learn how students leani. 

• Put teacher observations/evaluations on hold during the 
transition to heterogeneous grouping so teachers feel that 
they can fall flat on their faces without fear of sanction. 

• Don't force anyone to change. 

At Pioneer, changes in instruction develop hand in hand with 
grouping innovations. For example, some years Genest may co- 
teach a unit on Shakespeai'e and the Law with social-studies 
teacher Joe Nowicki. As student groups meet in "defense" and 
"prosecution" teams to prepare for a mock trial of Hamlet 
charged with the murder of Polonius, they must consider ques- 
tions of motive, emotional state, and justifying circumstances. 
Teachers further their own growth through discussion among a 
wider community of educators, both by means of their own 
magazine. The Pioneering Practitioner: A Journal on Heteroge- 
neous Grouping, Cooperative Learning and School Change, public 
visiting days, and teacher-sponsored conferences. 
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Assessment Strategies 

for Heterogeneous Classrooms 

We must constantly remind ourselves that the ultimate 
purpose of evaluation is to enable students to evaluate 
themselves. Educators may have been practicing this skill 
to the exclusion of leamers; we need to shift part of that 
responsibility to students. Fostering students' ability to 
direct and redirect themselves must be a major goal — 
or what is education for? 

—Arthur Costa, Educational Leadership, 1989 

Curriculum and instruction that emphasize multidimensional 
aspects of learning demand appi'oaches to student assessment 
that are equally complex and mult i faceted. As schools begin 
exploring alternatives to tracking, it becomes obvious that ti"adi- 
tional approaches to assessing student progress reveal much less 
than we need to know about learning, Standai'dized, multiple- 
choice tests, in particular, may focus on memorization of specific 
facts; however, they ai'e not designed to reveal the process of stu- 
dents' thinking, their approach to solving complicated problems, 
or their inclination to form hypotheses or ask probing questions. 
Likewise, in schools gearing up to offer an enriched curriculum 
and instruction to everyone, straightforward number or letter 
grades are unlikely to gauge the true breadth or depth of stu- 
dents' piX)gress, effort, or contribution to the learning of others. 

In keeping with the more complex instructional approaches 
necessary for heterogeneous classes are a set of more complex 
assessment approaches, usually called performance assessments, 
with a particular focus on evaluating what students can do with 
their learning. A shift to performance assessments may both 
stimulate and respond to change in curriculum and instruction. 

In the view of many educators, heterogeneous grouping and 
more complex student-evaluation strategies are integrated parts 
of a single package. As Susan Harman, formerly a guidance 
counselor at New York City s Central Park East School and cur- 
rently a curriculum and evaluation consultant, points out: 

Many teachers don't have much experience with evaluation 
approaches that don't have some kind of disastrous 
consequence for kids. But if you're not testing to sort students 
into groups and you're not worried about what's going to 
happen or where you're going to put a student based on this 
or that test, you can afford to look honestly for strengths and 
weaknesses and really use your evaluation for designing the 
best instruction. 
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Untmcking schools, then, fsc faced wath the task of developing 
alternative assessment strategies that are closely tuned in to 
more recent views of human intelligence and more multidimen- 
sional goals for student learning. New approaches must reflect 
the variety of intellectual habits, skills, or attitudes that are to be 
fostered among all students. And teachers must coordinate new 
assessments and strengthened instruction with the ultimate pur- 
pose of assessing all facets of learning without interfering in the 
learning process itself. 

Classroom- The children in Launa Ellisons multigrade classroom at the 
Based Claj'a Barton Open School in Minneapolis, Minnesota, where 

Assessment sixth, and seventh graders form a semicircle around their 

Jq^I^ teacher. Although it is the last week of school, and a special day 

at that, her children quiet down instantly when asked to do so. 
"How ai*e you today?" Ellison opens, "Do we have lots of fives?" 

At Clara Barton, children and adults alike use a one-to-five 
scale as a method of self-evaluation rather than an externally 
applied grading system. When Ellison asks for their assessments, 
opinions, and feelings in relation to this scale, they welcome her 
questions, and their hands shoot into the air Ellison then 
explains the days assignment: a year-end reflection on the years 
work. Today they are to respond to certain reflective questions 
about the year by decorating a mobile with either words or pic- 
tures. This assignment, like others, calls on students to evaluate 
their own learning and reflect on its meaning for their future, 

Adrian, a fifth grader, is, like most of her classmates, having 
trouble balancing h?r mobile. Whenever it is balanced, she adds 
another decoration and throws the whole thing out of kilter. 
Although Ellison is circulating around the room responding 
to students' questions with questions of her own that provide 
clues for the children to discover answers for themselves, Adrisin 
is determined to resolve her balancing problems on her own. 
Compounding her dilemma is the fact that she had so much to 
say that her mobile is now bigger than she is. She stands on a 
chair to see if it balances properly; it doesn't, but she is having 
difficulty fixing it with only one hand, 

Adrian now pulls her chair over to the open closet door sind, 
using the chair as a ladder, hangs the mobile from the door top. 
She is now free to balance her mobile with both hands. She dec- 
orates her mobile with squaies including these: 
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• My evaluation of the yean 100 

• My feelings about the year: Good, Bad, Happy, Sad, Fun, 
Exciting, Boring 

• My problems: Fights, Arguments, Disappointments 

• My accomplishments: Going to Valley Fair, Lake Day, 
All the field trips 

At Clara Barton, each morning includes a three-hour period 
to work on or discuss the days topic. Today is no exception, 
except for the greater buzz of activity as lunchtime approaches 
and students prepare for \dsitors— iheir parents. Achievement 
Day at the school is a day when students summarize the experi- 
ences of their year for their parents. The day takes on an air of 
celebration as children lug around their portfolios to show ^:heir 
parents, and parents carry around their lunch bags to share with 
their children. 

Portfolios in Ellisons class are collections of student work for 
the entire year, from first attempt to final copy Among the won- 
ders that they contain are narratives — fiction and noafiction 
alike— and artwork, with most products cc nbining the two. 
Some contain, for example, a series of reflections on current 
events such as Operation Desert Stomi. Others require a process 
of self-reflection, stories that are themselves about thinking 
about writing a story. In the case of every child, the portfolios 
show change and improvement in the quality of work through- 
out the year As parents and children pore through the folders, 
students describe why they have chosen particular pieces of 
work as representative of their best efforts and explain why and 
how they have improved. During this special day, the children 
can tell their parents the story of their year so that together they 
can appreciate their accomplishments in a fomial way. 

Ellison uses a portfolio-evaluation method instead of a 
grading system to encourage her middle-grade students to work 
in order to expand their learning and improve their skills, not 
to earn a magical grade. Because work is collected over time, 
portfolios can reflect groudi and development— in breadth and 
depth--over a semester or year Unlike a staged performance 
or one-shot event, portfolios can reflect both the process of 
learning as well as the outcomes and can emphasize the ongoing 
nature of the learning focus. Developing a portfolio requires stu- 
dents to reflect continuously on what they do, assessing ways in 
which work calls for improvement or changes in perspective. 
Portfolios also offer evidence of improvement as a result of effort 
and strengthen self-esteem by providing a concrete record of 
accomplishment. 
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The use of scales instead of grades contributes to this process. 
Over tlie course of a project, students participate in review 
meetings with Launa and their classmates. These meetings focus 
on such questions as "How far are you in your report?" ar.\d 
"How far are you in understanding this material?" on a scale of 
one to five. Students use their own capacity for self-assessment 
to evaluate the qucJity of their work, and because the project 
reflects their own interests, and because the work must satisfy 
the high standards of the students rather than the external "A," 
there is a striving for fives. 

Self-assessment techniques can enhance a sense of responsi- 
bility in both academic and social arenas. At the Barton Open 
School, the spirit and practice of self-assessment extends to the 
schools commitment to helping students internalize high stan- 
dards of academic achievement and conduct and develop "dispo- 
sitions" for learning thai can serve them throughout their lives. 
On a scale of one to four — representing assessments of "Hardly 
ever," "Sometimes," "A lot," and "Always"-— students answer the 
question "How Am I Doing?" in relation to a set of clear expecta- 
tions such as: 

1. Be prepared for learning by having appropriate materials. 

• I have my own things to v^rite with. 

• I have my assignments done on time. 

• I bring books, papers, etc., to class when I have been asked 
to or am expected to. 

2. Listen to, leam from, and be courteous to others. 

• I listen to others without interrupting them. 

• I leam from others. 

• I am courteous to others. 

3. Respect school and personal property. 

• I use school materials carefully. 

• I return things that I borrow. 

4. Respect the rights of others. Act in physically and 
verbally appropriate ways. 

• I am a helpful member of m-y class. 

• I respect other peoples feelings. 

• I respect others' physical space. 

5. Use your time wisely. Stay on track. 

• I finish my work when I am supposed to. 

• I control my socializing. 
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6. Do your best work always. 

• I always put my best effort into my work. 

• I am proud of my work. 

• The time I put into my work shows in its good quality 

7. Use your best judgment when making choices for yourself. 

• I choose good options. 

• I help to make Barton a safe place to be. 

• I make choices that help me achieve my goals. 

One obvious benefit of the combination of portfolios and self- 
assessment scales is the tangible evidence of improvement. 
These approaches encourage students to become their ovm best 
critics. At the same time, the emphasis on effort and improve- 
ment reinforces curriculum and instruction designed to help stu- 
dents take responsibility for their own learning. In mixed-level 
classes like those at Barton, innovative assessments both rein- 
force the goals of learning and personalize that learning for every 
single student. 

The task of developing assessment approaches that match 
•.^aming goals for all students in breadth, depth, and complexity 
is not easy. Thoughtful prioritizing, planning, and execution are 
required. Additional staff development is also needed so that 
teachers are truly informed consumers of alternatives. 

Most of all, new approaches to assessment cannot take place 
apart from chzinges in curriculum and instruction. As Ruth 
Mitchell of the Council for Basic Education cautions: 

What we learn from the history of schooling in the United 
States is that the system is a package deal; you buy all of it or 
none of it. Changing it means offering another package. For 
this reason, attempts to assess programs or students by using 
performance assessment without changing anything else in 
the system are doomed to failure. 

Judith Arter of The Test Center at the Northwest Regional 
Laboratory goes one step further in emphasizing the relationship 
between assessment and teaching. She notes: 

Most alternative assessment approaches have their greatest 
potential use in the classroom as an integral part of 
instruction. If teachers do not understand how they can be 
misled by poorly conceived tasks and fuzzy criteria, and how 
extraneous performance requirements can affect student 
performance, then their daily ability to make judgments 
about student needs and progress will be inadequate. 
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To assist teachers in understanding new strategies, The Test 
Center offers a wealth of materials and technical assistance. 
Center staff also monitor developments in the field and present 
conferences on appropriate methodology to help educators 
better understand the purposes and components of good assess- 
ment approaches. 

Based on their experience, Arter and her colleague \^cki 
Spandel have developed guidelines for implementing alternatives 
to standardized testing, particularly portfolios. While cautioning 
against an overzealous rush into uncharted waters, Arter and 
Spandel note that many of these alternatives can: 

• Move beyond evaluating mastery of facts to describe students' 
thinking skills and habits, including persistence, flexibility, 
motivation, and self-confidence and to capture a richer array 
of what students know and can do than is possible with mul- ' 
tiple-choice tests. 

• Monitor work process by tracking students' use of different 
strategies for solving problems. 

• Align assessment tools with valued learning outcomes. 

• Provide realistic contexts for work, so that schools can 
examine what students know and can do in real-life situations. 

• Provide students with a basis for self-monitoring and 
effective feedback. 

• Integrate assessment with instruction. 

However, the promises of new assessment approaches are often 
more easily stated than realized, £ind some of the traps inherent 
in standardized tests, such as the danger that they will not accu- 
rately represent the knowledge of all students, are not eliminated 
just by virtue of adopting alternatives. For these reasons, the Test 
Center staff, including Arter and director Richard Stiggins, 
emphasize that four basic components distinguish good assess- 
ments from inferior ones. These are: 

1 . A clear conception of what is to be measured, including 
agreed upon, explicitly stated criteria that constitute the 
basis for discussion among teachers and students about how 
student work is adequate and effective and what can be done 
differently in the future. 

2. A clear purpose for assessment, whether to show growth or 
change over time, to show the process as well as the product 
of learning, to document achievement for independent-study 
credit, or to communicate with parents and other teachers. 

3. Selection of assessment techniques that match the target 
and purpose of learning. 

4. Minimizing factors that could lead to misinterpretation 
of results. 
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Within these guidelines, a variety of alternative methods, used 
separately or together, can enrich the repertoire of educators 
responsible for evaluating students in heterogeneous classrooms. 
These include: 

• Teacher Reports Based on Observation: Teachers record 
daily observations of students' work in logs, which, over time, 
come to represent rich and detailed collections of information. 
These logs can be used to develop an anecdotal report card 
(with essay descriptions of a child's progress rather than 
number or letter grades) or to prepare for an extended parent 
conference. 

• Interviews and Conversations with Students: Interviews with 
students have the potential to involve students in their own 
assessment of learning. Teachers at the beginning of the year 
may ask students what they want to learn during the year, as 
they proceed through the year, they follow up with questions 
like "Have you learned what you want to learn?" or "How will 
you go about learning more about this topic?" or "How do you 
select and judge books you've read about this topic?" 

• Projects and Demonstrations: Students are asked to pull 
together all they have learned in one particular arena and 
demonstrate their learning in a public forum for teachers, 
parents, other students, and community members. Students 
must consider how best to communicate the extent of their 
learning and may choose to present their work in one or 
j,everal forms ranging from oral presentations, written 
summaries, performance, or debate to a science project, play, 
oral history, or photography exhibit. A joint teacher-student 
evaluation conference may then focus on a discussion of the 
project development process, the presentation itself, and 

the individual effort involved. 

In untracking schools, these approaches diversify assessment 
to match multidimensional curriculum £md instruction. While 
each has potential for heterogeneous classrooms, they require 
teachers, administrators, and policy-makers to have a thorough 
understanding of both the promises and pitfalls of such alterna- 
tives. Again, as Arter and Spandel note, a grass-roots effort of 
informed practitioners participating in the development of alter- 
natives, has the best chance of establishing a basis for improved 
large-scale assessments that match new teaching goals. 
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Exhibitions and Performance Assessment: 

The Experience of Central Park East Secondary School 

At Central Park East Secondary School (CPESS) in New York 
City, standardized testing has been replaced by a variety of 
performance-assessment approaches that make assessment a 
logical part of instruction. Within a curriculum theme, students 
explore "essential questions" surrounding that theme, then 
demonstrate their understanding and thinking about it through 
"exhibitions." For example, a year-long humanities study of non- 
Westem ci\dlizations focuses on four essential questions 
including ''What is the relationship between culture and world 
view?" Students communicate their understanding of this ques- 
tion through exhibitions that respond to assignments such as: 

• Discuss the relationship between the Mayan culture (myths, 
glyphs, artifacts, rituals) and how they view the world. Include 
areas such as good and evil, life and death, the universe, social 
structure, etc., in your essay 

• Write a myth for your own imaginary world. Discuss how 
your myth reflects your own world view £ind culture, 

• Focusing on China up to the 1800s, which of the following 
was most important in developing China: Culture/ world view; 
government/ state; geography; family/ gender roles; economy/ 
social structure; technology. Use the material read in class 
and independently to develop your thesis. Be sure to include 
evidence and references to support youi' opinions and ideas. 

• The women in Their Eyes Were Watching God, "Gold Flowers 
Story," Daughter of Han, and Romeo and Juliet help us to 
see the struggle in their societies. Compare and contrast 
these experiences and struggles using specific references 

to the books. 

• Independent study: Research and present to the class 
information on one of the nations of Africa. Use the atlas, 
encyclopedia, almanacs, and periodicals to discuss the 
demography, geography, economics, and history of your 
country. Focus on the transitions from and effects of 
imperialism. Be sure to use proper footnotes; time-line 
pieces and bibliography are part of this exhibition. 

At CPESS, assessment criteria in the humanities are organized 
into a grid reflecting expectations for student mastery in five 
areas: Viewpoint — Encompasses Wide Knowledge Base but Is 
Focused; Connections — ^The Whole Is Greater than the Sum of 
the Parts; Evidence — Credible/Convincing; Voice — Engaging; 
and Conventions — Legible and Intelligible. For each of these 
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areas, the four or five concrete qualities that together define 
excellent work are specified for students. 

For example, in the area of Connections students are expected 
to explain the nature of the problems discussed; conjecture, 
predict, and explain observations where appropriate; organize 
material so that all parts support the whole; use transitions 
eff^ectively; and conclude in a satisfying way For each area, stan- 
dards define how students can produce work that "exceeds," 
"meets," "approaches," or "needs work to meet" mastery levels. 
For instance: 

• A level of work that "exceeds" these requirements shows that 
"all parts support the whole and make connections beyond the 
scope of the paper" 

• Performance "meets" acceptable levels when "most parts 
support the whole, resulting in a paper more significant than 
the information provided in the parts." 

• Work "approaches" the requirements when "connections of 
parts to the whole are sometimes made." 

• The eff^ort "needs work" when the student is "not yet able to 
connect the parts to the whole." 

Similar perfoimance measures are presented for other cate- 
gories. Four points are awarded for work that exceeds acceptable 
performance levels, three points for meeting those levels, two for 
approaching those levels, and one point when the efi^ort needs 
v/ork. Students can receive a maximum of twenty points, and 
"passing" requires "meeting" acceptable levels in at least three 
categories. These expectations apply to everyone, and students 
can continue to work with their teachers to improve their exhibi- 
tions for as long as they need to do so. 

Because students know exactly what they have to do to meet 
acceptable standards, they have control over the degree of efi^ort 
that they will make, and many choose to meet "exceeding" levels. 
Moreover, because expectations for performance closely reflect 
thinking skills emphasized in the schools approach to cur- 
riculum and instruction, students experience every possible 
chance for success. Ultimately the final exhibition is presented to 
an assessment committee consisting of one teacher of humani- 
ties, one science/ math teacher, an adult of the students own 
choosing, and one student from a lower grade. This "real" audi- 
ence for student work is an additional source of motivation. 
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The Interface of Teaching and Assessment 

Teaching and assessment innovations go hand in hand in 
untracking schools. As classroom learning becomes more per- 
sonalized, so must assessment. As learning becomes deeper, cer 
tered on projects that involve interaction with others over longer 
periods of time, assessment focuses increasingly on the process 
of learning as well as the outcomes. Thus, in untracking schools, 
just as the focus on instruction shifts firom the teacher to the 
student, assessment increasingly balances what students have 
learned with how they have learned. 

The lessons regarding instruction and student assessment are 
clear. No longer can either teaching or evaluation be geared 
toward reinforcing classrooms organized according to levels of 
ability. Rather in heteiX>geneous classrooms, because neither the 
setting for learning nor the purpose of evaluating has to do with 
stratifying learning, teaching and assessment can work together 
to create powerful learning environments in which all students 
can succeed. 
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There has been a mentality that you have to be awfully special 
to be successful in mathematics, that you have to be the best 
and the brightest. Well, we're demystifying mathematics. We 
can no longer say that there is any segment of society that 
doesn't need mathematics. 

— Iris Carl, past president, National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics 

With higher mathematics increasingly recognized as a key tool 
for all citizens of the twenty-first centuiy, schools are on the spot 
to ensure that all students learn this essential language. Yet 
widespread tracking in mathematics in the middle grades 
excludes large numbers of students from the skills and knowl- 
edge necessary for gaining access to future opportunities. Even 
in untracking schools, math often remains the last outp>ost of 
rigid grouping practices. 

Successful heterogeneous grouping in math, as in other sub- 
jects, requires new approaches to curriculum, instruction, and 
assessment and increased attention to professional development. 
Perhaps most important, it calls for changes in fundamental 
beliefe about the capacity to learn mathematics and about the 
rights of all students to gain access to critical knowledge in this 
field. A wealth of resources to support nnixed-ability grouping in 
middle-level math classes reflects a growing commitment both 
to making mathematical knowledge available to previously 
excluded students and tc upgrading and enriching math learning 
for everyone. 
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Mathematical Proficiency 
of Middle-Grade Students 
and Tracking in Public Schools 

Assessments of mathematics achievement of American youth 
often suggest that they are not working hard enough in school 
But tracking practices that limit access to knowledge and to set- 
tings where grade-level material is taught may contribute as 
much to depressed performance levels as students' study habits. 
Indeed, tracking in matli is the norm in public schools, especially 
at the middle level. As Jomills Hemy Braddock n of Johns 
Hopkins University reports, the percentage of young adolescents 
grouped homogeneously for math increases every year, growing 
from 57 percent in fifth grade to 94 percent in ninth grade. By 
seventh grade, students are more likely to be grouped by whole 
class in math than for any other subject. 

These grouping patterns in turn institutionalize differences 
in the content of math instruction from class to class. For 
example, the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) reports that whereas 58 percent of eighth graders are 
enrolled in "eighth grade mathematics, which focuses on num- 
bers and operations/' 22 percent are in pre-aJgebra, and 16 per- 
cent are taking algebra. These differences allot the most 
meaningful curriculum to high-level students, with weaker ones 
most likely to be engaged in work-sheet activities. Moreover, as 
Ruth Eckstrom and Ana Maria Villegas learned in their study of 
urban middle-level math classes, even when the same type of 
content is offered at each level, teaching in high-level classes 
focuses on academics to a greater extent than in low-level classes 
which involve more time criticizing student behavior 

Reviewing national data, Jeannie Oakes and colleagues from 
the Rand Coiporation further report, that tracking practices 
across schools result in entire schools being dominated by a 
remedial curriculum— thus effectively denying many poor, 
African-American, Latino, and recent-immigrant students the 
opportunity to acquire higher-level knowledge. In schools with 
large African-American and Latino enrollments (50 percent or 
more), "advanced" classes make up only 12 percent of the math 
and science offerings; by comparison, in schools with an enroll- 
ment of 50 percent or more white students, "advanced" classes 
comprise 34 percent of all math and science courses. Oakess 
data raise the possibility that perfectly capable students at low- 
income, liigh-minority schools may experience more limited 
access to valued knowledge than students of lesser capability at 
more advantaged schools. Because students can make academic 
progress only at the rate at which they are taught, depressed 
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achievement inevitably results from schooling that offers few 
courses above a remedial level. 

Educators in the middle grades are in a particular quandary in 
relation to tracking, especially in the area of mathematics— in 
part because elementary-school ability grouping practices may 
already have undermined the learning of some students. For 
example, Oakes's recent research relates that 65 percent of all ele- 
mentary schools group their students into "high," ''middle," and 
*low" groups. In A Place Called School John Goodlad explains the 
consequences: 

Since those comprising each group are tauglit as a group most 
of the time, it is difficult for any one child to move ahead and 
catch up with children in a more advanced group, especially 
in mathematics. It is not uncommon for a child in the most 
advanced group to have progressed five times as fast as a child 
in the least advanced group over the course of a year. 

As a result, sUidents may arrive at the middle level already disad- 
vantaged by prior grouping practices that aggravate differences, 
in achievement. Yet despite these problems, untracking schools 
are beginning to demonstrate the power of approaches that 
improve access to mathematical knowledge for all students, both 
in individual classrooms and through schoolwide revamping of 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment. 

Teaching Heterogeneous Math Classrooms 

A Umani lacrosse field is two miles long. A flag is placed every 
6 V4 feet. How many flags are placed on the Umani lacrosse 
field? Describe the steps you used to solve the problem, and 
explain why you made the decision to use those steps. 

It is 8:05 A.M., and as twenty-one sbcth graders file into their 
Tuesday math class, teacher Fred Gross reminds them to begin 
work right away in their groups of three or four with the 
"Problem of the Day" which is contained in a manila envelope 
resting on the shelf of the blackboard. With a little prampting. 
the groups begin work at the eight orange and yellow tables 
placed in a square around the room. Knowing how to think 
about the problem is important; there will be more like it on a 
quiz the next day Over the year, these students have puzzled over 
similar Problems of the Day. For example: 
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A Softball pitchers fastball was measured at .017 miles 
per second, and a hardball pitchers fastball was measured at 
86.4 miles per hour. Who threw faster and by what amount? 
Describe the steps you used. . . 

On the imaginary planet of Wiym, 1 glym ^ 50 krym, £ind 
1 kr>Tn = 75 stym. Which unit is the larger? Which unit is the 

smaller? Find the missing numbers: (a) 8 glym = krym; 

(b) 1 glym = stym; (c)900stym = krym.. ..and 

explain why you used those steps. 

CK^er the school year, students in heterogeneous groups will 
apply such problems to their understanding of operations with 
integers and rational numbers; the meaning and use of variables; 
beginning statistics; proportions, ratios, £ind percents; types of 
graphs; properties; classification of polygons; the metric system; 
and number theory Curriculum will emphasize such themes as 
estimation, patterns and rules, communication, and applica- 
tions. Methodology will stress problem solving and the use of 
calculatoi^s, computers, and manipulatives. 

The commitment to offer this curriculum equally to all stu- 
dents reflects Gross's belief that schools should not be in the 
business of sorting children into groups designated as more or 
less capable of leaiTiing math. This belief, coupled with his 
observation that students deepen their learning when they work 
in cooperative teams with others who are both similar to and dif- 
ferent from them, is fundamental to grouping practices in this 
math class. 

This class, like a second combined math-science class that 
Gross teaches at the Brooks Middle School in Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, includes a diverse group of students. Although 
Lincoln is a mosdy white, middle-class suburb of Boston, 20 per- 
cent of all classes include African-American students enrolled in 
a voluntary cross-district desegregation program; and of all the 
sixth graders in this first-period math class, seven have special 
education plans (lEPs) written to address particular learning dis- 
abilities. This class, like the second, is one designed both to teach 
math and to educate thinkers. 

"The whole point of math is to give the wwld meaning," 
according to Gross who has taught in all the middle grades and 
leads staff development programs in math and heterogeneous 
grouping. His conviction that math is an essential language for 
understanding our environment shapes every feature of this 
classroom and its curriculum, including visual displays of math 
patterns found in the natural world, posters depicting the life sto- 
ries of African-American scientists, and a first-day-of-school out- 
door walk designed to orient students to "what mathematicians 
do." Through a variety of activities, "meaning" emerges as: 
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• Students take on assignments of polling their classmates 
on TV-watching habits and graphing their findings 

• Students work together to apply what they have learned about 
fractions to the drawing of a blueprint of their own school 
building to scale 

• Mixed-ability groups study chaits and tables related to the 
environment, crime, and economic issues that appear in the 
daily newspaper and consider the questions ''What do these 
tables tell us?" and ''What else could they mean?" 

• Groups come up with their own imaginary tables of 
equivalents and present symbolic illustrations of these tables 
on large poster paper for explanation to the whole class. 

In the coulee of their year with Gross, all students will experi- 
ence math as a way of communicating eind thinking about the 
worid. "If an estimate is a guess, how can an estimate ever be 
wrong?" asked an "average" student one day prompting a wide- 
ranging philosophical discussion. The strong emphasis on "Why 
did you do this in this way?" and "Explain to me how you got to 
that answer" further reinforces that math is a fom of communi- 
cation, requiring logic and reasoning skills. 

As students work together on their problem of the day, Gross 
moves from gi^oup to group, checking on their progi^ess and 
identifying individuals who may need additional help. This day, 
in fact, one student says, "Please, I need help with word prob- 
lems," and Gross responds that either he or the special education 
teacher who consults in the class will make time to go over some 
extra work with her later in the period. 

Before the class moves on, Gross reacts to questions that some 
students have raised about team points. The first team to get 500 
points earns a prize— a special "homework pass" or lunch with 
the teacher— and the point standing is of special interest as 
teams prepare for their next test. Point scores now range from 
280 to 315 among the class's six teams. Individual students can 
vAn additional points for themselves and their team depending 
on their individual grade. But if every member of the team gets a 
grade of 90 or above, the team gets an additional 50 points, so 
everyone works hard to make sure that the whole group under- 
stands the material. 

Today Gross does not plan to introduce any new math skills. 
Rather, his goal is to help students review content and apply 
study skills in preparation for their upcoming test. On the black- 
board, he writes "T = Facilitator; E = Recorder; A = Checker; and 
M = Pi-aiser" Students are familiar with each role, and they grin 
or groan as their teacher assigns the roles to each group. In the 
next five minutes, each group is asked to make two lists in 
response to two questions: "What do you think is going to be on 
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the test tomoiTOw?" and "What resources do you have to help 
you study?" The lists are to be created in groups, then merged 
for eveiyone to work from. 

"Operations of fi:actions, REDUCING, converting to proper 
ft-actions, inverting, word problems, common denominators, 
borrowing, cross multiplying, and converting measurements" are 
included in the first list. ("Do you really want to write 'reducing 
big?" asks one student, and to Gross's reply that that's "what 
people struggle with," he confirms, "That's what I struggle with.") 
"Math book, individual folders with old problems, group mem- 
bers, parents ("Not always," says Gross), siblings, practice tests, 
the telephone, and flash cards" make up the second list. 

Then students go to work in their groups. Some give one 
another original problems. Some work together on a set of prac- 
tice tests. Some go to the folder box to pull their own files for 
review, some go to the blackboard and assume roles of teacher 
and learner Gross travels ai^ound the room, responding to ques- 
tions. At the same time, "Checkers" on each team are asking 
their peers, "Do you agree with that answer?" and "Do you 
understand that?" and "Why did you do that problem that way?" 
Although a few students appear to be more confident than the 
majority, all are engaged in learning. And although students 
clearly have different learning styles, it is, for the most part, 
impossible to distinguish differences in ability. 

Because the class is scheduled with science in a double period 
of ninety minutes, Gross can give the students a little extra time 
to prepare. And as he calls the time to wind dowTi, he reminds 
the students that they should study for one hour that night, 
emphasizing that effort does matter — a message reinforced by 
the "You can do it" sign on the door and above the blackboard. 
Before they end the lesson, Gross comments on students' effec- 
tiveness in assuming their group roles, noting especially their 
engagement with the work and their cooperative skills. 
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Active In many schools, untracking begins in individual classnxDms 

Learning for ^vhere teachers are taking risks to employ math teaching tech- 
All Students ^^^^^ that engage all students. These include cooperaUve 
learning approaches, especially the Student Teams-Achievement 
Division and Team-Games-Toximaments models developed at 
Johns Hopkins University, instruction shaped by active learning 
and high expectations for everyone, and in-class cross-age 
tutoring support. 

At the Bartlett School in Lowell, Massachusetts, Joanne 
Hatem begins the day by asking her twenty-three-member 
class— eighteen of whom are recent Latino or Cambodian immi- 
grants to the city— to correct their own homework assignment at 
their desks, which are arranged in groups of four placed side by 
side and front to front. As she moves among the groups of stu- 
dents, she asks for answers, calling individuals by name. 

Like many teachers in urban districts, Hatem is provided with 
a single, district-approved textbook. However, Hatem supple- 
ments this required text with her own ideas and materials that 
facilitate cooperative learning and critical thinking. In all her het- 
erogeneously grouped classes, Hatem combines direct instruc- 
tion with activities requiring sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade 
students to think problems through to their solutions, individu- 
ally, in small groups, and at home. 

In fact, the techniques that Hatem uses are appropriate not 
only for heterogeneous groups; they also constitute general good 
teaching for young adolescents. For example, Hatem: 

• Relates math problems to students' real life: 

Hatem: "Have any of you been in business before?" 

Freddy: "I've had a car wash. 

Hatem: "How much did you charge?" 

Freddy: "Ten dollars— no matter what the size." 

Hatem: "How did you get the money for soap? 

Freddy: "I saved money and bought the soap first." 

Hatem: "Did anyone ever have a lemonade stand? Good, a few 

of you. Well, you are all going to have a chance to set up a 

business. What kind of business would you like to set up ... ? 

All right, let's talk about a candy store." 
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Hatem uses her students' suggesrion to explain the assign- 
ments related to fractions. She asks for three items that a 
candy store might sell and writes the answers on the board. 
Then she asks for estimates of the daily sales numbers for each 
item, and the class figures out a weekly sales total. All this 
information is charted for the whole class: 





Gum 


Lollipops 


Jellybeans 


Total 


Monday 


50 


25 


75 


150 


Hiesday 










Wednesday 











After putting a partial chart on the board, Hatem asks the 
students: 1) Given tills information, what kinds of questions 
would you want to ask? and 2) If you owned the store, what 
would be the advantage of using -j similar chart? One student 
answers that she could figure out what part of the total sale 
was lollipops. Another answers that he would know what to 
buy when they were running out. 

Hatem then asks the students to work in groups; with one 
working as a recorder, the groups are asked to come up with 
ideas for a group business. Later Hatem will select one group 
to explain its chosen business to the class. She will use this 
example to formulate questions based on the group problem 
and ask students to answer their own questions using the 
information that they provide. 

• Makes abstract problems concrete: 

)Alien a student answers a problem incorrectly Hatem reviews 
the problem on the blackboaixl: 7x + 5 + 4;c = ? She then sub- 
stitutes apples for the 'Ys to see if this makes the problem 
more understandable. She explains, "You can't combine the 
five with the "x"s since 'five' doesn't mean apples; only ";c"s 
mean apples." 
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• Introduces new material in a nonthreatening 
but challenging way: 

"This is where it gets fun/' Hatem tells the class. "Today is the 
day we re going to try using letters instead of numbers for the 
problems we Ve been doing/' She asks the class to close their 
textbooks. When many look panic-stricken and ask if she is 
going to give them a test, she says no, that she just has a 
problem that she needs help in solving. She distributes a 
problem to each child: 

At a large Chinese party sixty-five dishes were served all 
together Every two guests shared a dish of rice between 
them; every three guests shared a dish of noodles, and every 
four guests shared a dish of meat. How many people were 
at the party? 

• Identifies ways in which some students can show 
others— both within the class and at home — 

a problem-solving process: 

After the students have discussed the problem in their groups, 
one student from one group suggests an answer. When Hatem 
asks the others if they agree, one student says she doesnt 
know how they got the answer, so Hatem suggests that they all 
put their heads together and help one another understand how 
they arrived at the answer 

With each group coming up with solutions, Hatem checks 
with each member of each group to make sure everyone has 
participated in the problem-solving pixx:ess. Having done 
so, Hatem writes the answer on the blackboard, evoking 
cheers from the group that has reached that answer She then 
asks one of the students in the "winning" group to explain 
to the entire class how his group came up v^th that partic- 
ular solution. 

When the bell rings to end the class, Hatem suggests that 
they take their problem sheet home and try it on their friends 
or teach it to their family 
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• Provides a context that challenges students to thmk 
about how math relates to their future lives: 

Hatem: "Now I want you to close your books. We re going to 
talk about triangles. Does anyone plan to be an architect? 
Does anyone know what an architect does . . . ? We Ve going to 
take a walk around the neighborhood for one of our classes 
and observe the different designs of buildings. Has anyone 
notices anything architecturally different in this 
neighborhood?" 

("A castle ..." "A perfectly round house . . . ") 

Hatem: "I know a woman who won the Megabucks lottery. 
She decided to build a modem house with the money she 
won. She would set up some specifications for architects 
who wanted to compete to design her house, and she would 
add a 10 percent commission for the winning design. The 
specifications required the house to have at least six geometric 
shapes. It could be drawn or built as a model. This is your 
assignment. Youll need to use your greatest imagination." 

Hatem reviews the various shapes with the students: "What is 
a five-sided figure," she asks. "What is a hundred-sided 
figure?" asks a student, while someone else guesses "a cen- 
tagon/' prompting Hatem to appoint a third student to look 
that word up in the dictionary. 

• Provides problems in a context that taps into students' 
curiosity about the lives of their teachers: 

Here we have Bemie, Terry, Ethel, and Maureen. These 
people are all teachers. They teach math, English, phys. ed., 
and biology, but not necessarily in this order The phys. ed. 
teachers wife is the math teacher Maureen hates numbers 
and bugs. Teiry is a confirmed bachelor Who teaches 
what course? 

("What is a bachelor, Ms. Hatem?") 
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High 

Expectations 
for Low- 
Achieving 
Math Students 



In exploring alternatives to ability grouping in math, many 
middle-grade educators have found that, for a variety of reasons, 
complete unti^cking cannot happen overnight. Even if schools 
make the decision to keep dififerentiated classes, however, they 
can still create positive learning conditions and offer their stu- 
dents excellent teaching guided by high expectations. 

Many beginning algebra students learn the old mnemonic 
trick for following the proper order in solving equations: "Please 
pity (excuse) my dear Aunt Sally —parentheses, power (expo- 
nents), multiply divide, add, subtract. Wellesley Middle School 
math teacher Judy OUourke describes how she introduced her 
thirteen below-grade-level students to this trick and other con- 
cepts necessary for later success in algebra: 

Witat I Did: I taught three algebraic concepts to a low-level 
pre-algebra class according to the following schedule: 

• Day 1— Combining like tenns (addition, positive 
numbers) 

• Days 2 and 3 — Combining like tenns and evaluating 
the resulting algebraic expression (addition, subtraction, 
positive and negative numbers) 

• Day A — Pretest, review, and practice 

• Day 5 — Quiz with questions on work of days 1 and 2 
and cumulative review questions. 

How; It Went: I gave a "pep talk" about the importance of the 
algebraic concept that we were going to learn. I stressed the 
fact that it was one of the tools we needed (like operations 
with signed numbers) to continue to move ahead in 
pre-algebra. 

I taught students to handle 2x + 3y + 5x + 9 + yhy 
first discussing these situations: (a) 6 dogs + 5 dogs; 
(b) 1 dog + 7 cats + 3 dogs; and (c) 2 flippety-gibbets + 10 
flippety-gibbets + 17 corks. I then stressed the importance 
of doing the work in steps. My coteacher and I coristandy 
had to circulate as some students resisted doing the 
algebraic steps. We encouraged, insisted, praised, and 
finally exclaimed over the beautifully done algebraic work 
by evetyorie in class. Days 2 and 3 were a buildup and 
continuation of day 1 . 
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Wliat I Learned: It was essential that I stress the importance 
of what we were doing. I needed to restate this often over 
the week in the most positive, confident way I could. 

1 . My low-level students can do pre-algebra, but I need to: 

• Start out as concretely as I can 

• Do several examples broken down into the 
simplest steps 

• Explain clearly and repeatedly until students 
verbalize the example for me and I become the 
"secretary" 

• Insist that algebraic steps be followed and accept 
nothing else. 

2. 1 learned that these students tire of lengthy examples very 
quickly so I have to plan different activities and change 
gears every fifteen minutes or so. 

3. From past experience, I know I will move on to new 
material in the next class. However, 111. need to provide 
practice in these concepts (maintenance problems at the 
beginning of class each day) two or three times a week. 
For several weeks IlJ include questions on these concepts 
in the quiz, and then 111 do it sporadically. 

4. Friday quiz results: There were five examples on the quiz 
relating to the work of days 1 and 2. These were the 
results: All correct = eight students; four correct = three 
students; three correct = two students — and no one 
missed more than tv^^o! 

OHourke predicts that every one of tliese students, many of 
whom have severe emotional and learning disabilities, can enter 
algebra-1 in ninth grade, perhaps in a program that stretches 
content over two years. Because she does not equate quickness 
wdth capacity to learn, she is persistent but not impatient in 
working with students' resistance and fears. Her teaching is 
founded on the beliefs that all students can learn algebra regard- 
less of varying learning paces and that aU students can znd must 
have a foundation in algebra in order to take advantage of later, 
post-secondar>' educational opportunities. 
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Saturating 
Algebra 
Classrooms 
with Support 



Twenty-four years of public-school teaching, most of which 
involved teaching low-track high school students, was enough 
to convince math teacher Jim Reisinger of Ponderosa High 
School in Parker, Colorado, that tracking is detrimental to all stu- 
dents. As he explains, "The policy of tracking is inconsistent 
with the value of equal opportunity in our educational system." 
After attending a workshop with JeflF Howard of the Efficacy 
Institute, Reisinger was even more persuaded that with effective 
effort, everyone could excel. From his perspective, ^Jl students 
deserve equal access to high-level math from their tirst year in 
high school. 

To put his beliefs into practice, Reisinger instituted an innova- 
tive approach to ensure that all students would be exposed to a 
rigorous math curriculum that balances skills and concepts at 
high levels. He explains how this has worked: 

In August 1991 , 1 was again given the two lowest-track math 
courses. Unv/illing to once again teach elementary and junior- 
high-level math to sophomores, I began teaching them the 
same algebra course offered to the other students in the 
school. Acknowledging their inferior mathematical back- 
ground (a result of earlier tracking), I used cross-age tutoring 
(CAT) for extra support. The CAT program, consisting of older 
students acting in a mentor capacity to tutor younger students, 
has been extremely effective. There is no inferior status 
attached to receiving help from an older student as with peer 
tutoring. The older student is, in fact, a positive, motivating 
role model for the younger student. The CAT program also 
has the beneficial side effect of steering our most motivated 
students into a teaching career 

Reisinger explains in more detail how coordination with other 
algebra-1 classes and extra support has led to expanded access to 
higher mathematics: 

We have four algebra-1 classes, two of which are my pilot 
classes. The other two are taught by Bret Crock as a regular 
algebra-1 class. We both started with about sixty students 
each (thirty in each class). If a student had trouble in the 
regular class, he or she could transfer (if we agreed) to the 
pilot classes. Students who did well in the pilot class were 
transferred to the regular class. (AiX)ut twenty students 
were switched.) All algebra-1 classes are on the same page 
of Saxons algebra-1 text at the same time. They have the 
same tests, too. 
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The only difference between the pilot and the regular classes 
is that my pilot class has a lot of help. In the classroom with 
me are a special education teacher and two special education 
adult aides. I addition, I presently have six student aides who 
are seniors (one junior) who work with the students, and 
I could use more. If a student is having a lot of trouble with 
the pilot, I have him or her assigned to me for another class 
period, and one of the student aides works with them on their 
homework. (About five students are doubled up.) 

The experiment was a success. Students who had always 
been told that they were inferior to those on the higher track 
'^^ere suddenly proudly carrying the same book as every one of 
their peers. These students now have not only the academic 
background, but also the confidence and self-esteem to meet 
the higher standards required for success in our society. 

With an emphasis on pacing and regular, challenging homework, 
Reisinger sees positive results for students who, in other years, 
would have been relegated to basic math. As the school expands 
to include the ninth grade, Ponderosa will enroll all entering stu- 
dents in algebra. Says Reisinger, "We re trying to make sure that 
all kids get the benefits of algebra when it counts — at the begin- 
ning of high school!" 

Introducing Schoolwide Changes 
in Math Curriculum and Instruction 

Achieving equity requires, for starters, a program in which 
heterogeneous groups can succeed in mathematics, in which 
problem solving is the focus and manipulative materials are 
used through all grade levels, where alternative assessment 
is intermingled with instruction, and where cooperation and 
communication are as important as the mathematical skills 
themselves. None of these conditions is simple to achieve, 
and all require a rethinking of ones methods and materials. 

— Nancy Kreinberg, director, EQUALS 

Although math is often seen as the least appropriate subject area 
for untracking, regrouping of students into more heterogeneous 
classes is both possible and desirable when coupled with innova- 
tive approaches to teaching, redefined curriculum objectives, 
and more diverse assessment procedures. These changes are 
more likely to take hold when planning precedes a change to het- 
erogeneous grouping. Fred Gross advises a process that includes 
these steps: 
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1. Begin focused staff discussions about questions regarding 
the nature of mathematics itself: What is mathematics? 
Why study mathematics? What is the role of mathematics 
in schools? 

2. Consider curriculum design: What are the concepts you want 
to teach? How do you introduce skills that relate to these 
concepts? How do you teach concepts and skills within a 
context that is meaningful to the world of your students? 

3. Consider teaching methodology: How will your teaching 
approaches reflect a belief in the capacity of all children 
to learn mathematics? To what extent will you depend on 
cooperative-learning activities to help students learn and 
improve motivation? How will you introduce reading, writing, 
and articulation of math concepts? What sorts of th .matic 
units lend themselves to the skills and concepts you want 
students to learn? What activities can you adopt that extend 
math concepts into other disciplines? 

Discussion of these questions sets the stage for the elimination 
of leveled classes, and a school can then implement heteroge- 
neous grouping with interdisciplinary pairing of teachers as 
appropriate, 

Frick Junior High School in Oakland, California, could be seen 
as a tough inner-city school. Enrollment at the school is 97 per- 
cent African-American and Latino, and students enter Fricks 
seventh grade from elementary schools in low-income, urban 
neighborhoods having typically achieved an average mathe- 
matics level of fourth grade. In the face of significant hurdles, 
however, Frick teachers have undertaken a focused five-year 
campaign to expand access to mathematical knowledge for all 
students with a minimum of sorting. 

Setting Goals and Assessing School Placement Data 

Having decided to move from a tracked mathematics program to 
a heterogeneous classroom structure, teachers first articulated 
six major goals: 

1 . To maximize the number of students taking algebra, or 
an alternative college preparatory course, by ninth grade 

2. To minimize the number of students leaving Fricks ninth 
grade and enrolling in general or remedial math in their 
high-school tenth grade 

3. To have students realize that the pui-suit of mathematical 
understanding is a cooperative enterprise 
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4. To introduce all students to the wdJc r?nge of concepts and 
ideas that fall under the umbrella of mathematics 

5. To instill in aU students the willingness to try something when 
they come to a problem that might not be. familiar, and to give 
them as large a bag of tricks as they can carry to approach 
these problems 

6. To have students enjoy mathematics 

When teachers began to consider these goals, it became increas- 
ingly clear that the existing math program wouM not be ade- 
quate to achieve the programs new objectives. Reviewing the 
schools course-placement data, for example, teachers realized 
that students who began seventh grade in general math rarely 
left that track and that those at the higher levels actually lost 
ground over their three years in the school. Moreover, 78 percent 
of Fricks graduates wound up in tenth-grade general math, a 
placement that was, according to district statistics, powerfully 
associated with later dropping out. 

Changing Curriculum, Instruction, and Groupings 

In the 1987-88 school year, Frick introduced its first changes in 
math curriculum and class structure. In all grades, remedial 
math was simply eliminated. In the ninth grade, general-math 
courses were also eliminated, with all Frick ninth graders 
enrolled in either algebra-I or pre-algebra. This change resulted 
in doubling the number of students who graduated from 
Frick and enrolled in algebra or higher-level math courses in 
high school 

The next year, while Frick continued to group seventh and 
eighth graders into three levels — high pre-algebra, pre-algebra, 
and general math — staff also shifted the orientation of the cur- 
riculum from rote calculation to problem solving. That same 
year, the school introduced the algebra-A option, stretching 
algebra content over two years, at the ninth-grade level. This 
change allowed greater access to a fonnal algebra curriculum 
and resulted in 85 percent of students entering algebra-I in tenth 
grade and receiving a grade of "C" or better. 

By 1989-90, £dl seventh- and eighth-grade math classes were 
grouped heterogeneously. At first, this worried teachers who had 
not made changes in their traditional lessons and realized that 
about hsdf of their teaching went "over the heads of most stu- 
dents" while the stmngest students were 'Tx)red siUy." In reac- 
tion, teachers began to implement new instructional approaches. 
All Frick math classes now use cooperative groups for the 
majority of their lessons, and staff estimate that most lessons 
work for all students at different levels. In the 1990-91 year, Frick 
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teachers continued to develop their progmm with assessment 
changes ranging from portfolios to group-performance assess- 
ments under consideration. 

Results and Future Directions 

New madi curriculum and heterogeneous grouping have opened 
access to knowledge for many Frick students who were formerly 
closed out of high-level course offerings. E;y 1990-91, 54 percent 
of Fricks students were in the aIgebra-1 or algebra-A programs, 
and 82 percent of ninth graders leaving the school after the 
1989-90 academic year went into aIgebra-1 or beyond. High- 
school teachers in Oakland have reported that their best pre- 
pared students came to them from Frick. 

Well into the middle of the second year of heterogeneous 
grouping, Fricks math teachers reflected on their experience, 
noting: * 

• Traditional textbooks don't work well in heterogeneous 
classrooms. We discovered this in 1989-90 and didn't even 
issue textbooks this year. 

• Heterogeneous lessons and goals of instruction must be 
thought of differendy Traditional lessons are aimed at 
students at certain levels, but heterogeneous lessons must 
reach studrnts at a variety of levels. All students will not get 
the same things from all lessons. Flexibility is a key word. 
A variety of ways of looking at a topic is a key concept. 
Students in heterogeneous classes must write, draw, design, 
and create as well as calculate. 

• Class structure must be modified. Wliy group students 
heterogeneously and then not let them take advantage of 
one another? The move toward cooperative learning fits 
hand in glove with heterogeneous classrooms. 

• Homework must be done differently You cannot change 

the structure of the classrooms and continue to give the same 
old homework. Currendy we are using problems of the week, 
portfolios, writing assignments, drawing, and other types of 
mathematical exploration to revamp our homework program. 

• Assessment needs to be rethought. Grading students in the 
same old way is unfair, but grading students in a way that 
reflects changes in the class needs to be thought through. 
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• Classroom management is difiFerent. A heterogeneous class- 
room is often a noisier classroom. Students need to talk with 
one another, they need to explain things and ask questions. 
Manipulatives are used often. There are as many different 
solutions to management as there are teachers, but rule one 
is that management headaches stem from curriculum and 
lesson-plan deficiencies. A lesson that bores or frustrates 
students wiE often produce unacceptable behavior. As our 
lessons become more interesting, and more multilevel, many 
management problems disappear. 

By its ovm admission, Frick has not solved all its problems by 
introducing the new math program. For example, students are 
slow in accepting their new homework program, and staff 
believe that too many of them are only halfheartedly attempting 
to solve problems that would enhance learning. Clearly, a new 
math program alone does not solve other problems that 
frequently haunt inner-city schools. At the same time, Frick 
teachers now claim: 

Students who come into a Frick classroom and want to 
do some mathematics, can. They get to explore, examine, 
create. They get to write, draw, calculate. They get to solve 
problems. Today, any student at Frick who wants to gets 
to do mathematics, every day. That cleai-ly could not have 
been said five years ago. 



Math Curriculum for the Twenty-first Century 

Some peoples view is that all we have to do is make the kids 
work harder That's simply the first tier of the problem, a 
question of paper and pencil skills. At the root of the issue 
is the curriculum. 

— Kenneth Hoffman, Joint Policy Board of Mathematics; 
professor, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

If Fred Gross's math class is a far cry from the chaJk-and- 
talk approach of the past, it is not far from current recommen- 
dations for sixth-grade mathematics learning proposed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM). Outlining 
expectations for what students in the middle grades should 
learn in grades five through eight in Curriculum and Evaluation 
Standards for School Mathematics, NCTM calls for increased 
attention to math as problem solving, communication, and rea- 
soning; mathematical connections; number relationships; num- 
ber systems and number theory; computation and estimation; 
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patterns and functions; algebra; statistics and probability; geom- 
etry; and measurement. 

OveraU, the Standards call for an emphasis on mathematical 
reasoning, real-world applications, and communication about 
mathematics. They highlight the need for classrooms in which 
all students have access to calculators and a computer for indi- 
vidual and group work and in which genu' le problems can be 
experienced on a regular basis. Problem solving, NCTM insists, 
develops the ability to compute; computational skills should 
not be a prerequisite for working with word problems. The 
Mathematical Association of America and the Mathematical 
Sciences Education Board have also called for a small group-ori- 
ented math cuniculum that requires students to solve problems 
using mathematical evidence as verification, employ technology, 
and connect mathematical ideas to everyday situations. They 
also advocate changes in evaluation, assessment, and the 
training of mathematics teachers. 

The Algebra Discussion: 
Acceleration or Enrichment? 

The collective wisdom of our time indicates that algebra is 
without question the most important subject in high-school 
mathematics, and to substitute less-important stuff is giving 
our students a weaker education. That is, enrich eighth 
graders by giving them algebra. 

— Zalman Usiskin, University of Chicago 
School Mathematics Project 

If our students are lagging in math achievement, shouldn't we 
encourage them to take algebra earlier, perhaps making it stan- 
dard fare in seventh rather than ninth grade? The question is 
open to debate. For example, several studies cited in a 1988 
article by Femand J. Prevost in the Middle School Journal sug- 
gest that the gains we might make by offering more students 
algebra earlier in their schooling may be lost later when 60 per- 
cent or more drop math prior to enrolling in pre-calculus. 

Researcher James Flanders analyzed three different math text- 
book series to determine the amount of new material that chil- 
dren were exposed to as they progressed through the grades. 
He found that whereas kindergarten children are exposed to 100 
percent new math content, the amount of new material offered 
by the textbooks decrease? ..eadily though the grades until it 
reaches a low of about 30 percent in eighth grade, with most of it 
found only in the last 100 pages of the text. No wonder many 
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middle-grade students feel bored by and disengaged from 
their math work: they've been doing the same thing for years 
and years! 

Then in ninth grade, students are hit with 90 percent new 
material again as they are exposed to algebra for the first time. 
Not surprisingly, many experience difficulty and failure, not from 
the new material per se, but from the rate at which they are 
introduced to it. Or, if in an effort to ease them into algebra, they 
are placed in ''basic" courses below grade level, the lull simply 
continues. 

Instead of adhering to existing curriculum, say some educa- 
tors, let s restructure the curriculum itself so that algebra is not a 
"sudden death" experience but instead becomes a part of all stu- 
dents' learning beginning in the fifth grade. On this betsis, then, 
curriculum innovation has focused on developing transitional 
approaches designed to m£ike algebra accessible to more stia- 
dents in the middle grades. Introduced gradually through the 
intermediate years, these approaches both allow more students 
to pass through the gate to valued mathematical knowledge and 
help all of them stay in the mathematical ball park through high 
school. As Usiskin ai^es, if students are exposed to content in 
variables, expressions, equations, formulas, and graphing in the 
sixth and seventh grades, elementary algebra can be an eighth- 
grade subject for more than the 9 percent of eighth graders cur- 
rently receiving credit for it. 

Indeed, a number of untracking middle-grade schools are 
drawing on several approaches to achieve the twin objectives 
of reducing traclcing in middle-grade math and upgrading con- 
tent for all s^Jdents. These approaches include the Algebra 
PYoject, the University of Chicago School Mathematics Project, 
the University of Hawaii Transitional Algebra Project, and 
Algebridge. In addition, ongoing research and development in 
new math curricula offer resources to enrich math instruction 
particularly in urban schools. 
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The Algebra Along with new curriculum standards has come the realization 
Project ^ students must have equal access to the mathematical 

knowledge embodied in them. The Algebra Project is one effort 
designed to offer a meaningful curriculum to minority students 
who have long been underrepresented in math courses that lead 
to advanced study and expanded opportunity in the next centuiy 
The walls outside the algebra classroom at the Martin Luther 
King, Jn, School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, are covered with 
student-designed murals detailing stations of the citys subway 
system visited by sixth graders enrolled in the school s Algebra 
Project. These murals, along with displayed wiitten descriptions 
of the trip that students take during the ( rly wee^^ of the pro- 
gram, are part of an introduction to positive and negative inte- 
gers and other new and complicated concepts. 

In the King Schools classrooms, The Algebra Project is in full 
swing. At midyear, sixth- and seventh-grade studer ^ are prac- 
ticing the skills that they have learned while masterin ^ concepts 
in small groups, pairs, or on their owti, wdth the teacher acting 
as "coach." The walls of Lynn Godfreys sixth-grade classror-i 
are decorated with pictures of train number lines, products or 
the beginning lessons in the Algebra Project workbook. Today 
hov;ever, Godfrey's students are well into their textbook, concen- 
trating on data collection, frequency tables, and relative- 
frequency tables. 

Discussion of the day's assignment begins the day before stu- 
dents break into cooperative work groups. Today, students are 
preparing year-of-birth tables based on the zodiac system, and 
each group is taking an extra ten minutes to collect their data. 
Before they go off to interview members of the population 
sample that they have selected, Godfrey asks them to repeat the 
rules for behavior "No running," "No yelling," and "Say 'thank 
you' to ?.hose you interview." 

One group returns quickly and Godfrey reviev^s the next steps 
in their assignment. She quizzes them about the difference 
between a frequency table and a relative-frequency table. She 
reminds them that the relative-frequency tables need to be com- 
pleted with fractions, decimals, and percents. "And for this 
assignment, no calculators, and show me your work, please," 
she says. 

This first group then goes off to their desks to shan* informa- 
tion that they have gathered from different people within the 
jX)puIation sample, and they begin constmction of their fre- 
quency tables. The second and third groups arrive, and Godfrey 
reviews her instructions with them. 

In the seventh gixidc, Yolanda Rodriguez's students are work- 
ing independently on the assignment for the day The classroom 
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is large enough so that students can work where they wish, and 
Rodriguez encourages certain ones to work together In one 
comer of the room, a student works with a student teacher on an 
algebraic problem from pievious homework. In another comer, 
two pupils work semi-independently, occasionally asking each 
other for help. 

The class has two computers available, and Rodriguez assigns 
two girls to work together on one of them. The computer is run- 
ning a new algebra program that pro\ddes opportunities to prac- 
tice manipulating algebraic equations. Working with this 
program, the children familiarize themselves with the termi- 
nology of algebra, become more comfortable with equations, 
and understand how to manipulate the variables without having 
other processes, such as arithmetic operations, interfere. 
Students continue to work on the math of their problems 
assigned from the textbook, but the computer is key to helping 
them solve tricky algebra problems without worrying about 
tricky math — much as a word processors "spelling check" func- 
tion allows language-Eirts students to develop their writing skills 
without worrying about spelling errors. 

Marcel, one of Rodriguez's students, types in the linear equa- 
tion 7jc - 10 = 2x. lie then tells the computer to subtract 2x from 
each side, stopping momentarily to double-check that it is 
indeed "positive 2x" that he wants to subtract. The program then 
shows him the next two steps: 

7x-10-2x = 2x-2x; 

5x^10 = 0. 

Marcel then tells the computer to add a "positive 10" to each 
side, with the steps appearing as: 

5x-lO+ 10 = 0 + 10; 

5x = 10. 

Marcel knows that he has almost finished the problem now and 
tells the computer to divide both sides by 5. He is then shown: 

X = 10/5. 

Finally, he highlights the fraction with his mouse and teUs the 
computer to divide those numbers, saying to himself, "X = 2. . . . " 
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The Algebra Project is a unique approach to teaching mathe- 
matical concepts in an order designed to take students from the 
concrete to the abstract— a design particularly well suited to the 
cognitive development of young adolescents who often require a 
concrete base from which to grasp more abstract concepts. As 
project founder Robert Moses explains: 

My goal was math literacy, and I began thinkin ^-iy v>t it like 
English literacy. . .wanting students to know enougli math so 
that they would have access to what is written in the language 
of math. I was particularly concerned about when they hit 
college they would have access to a full curriculum, so that if 
they wanted to study science, economics, statistics, or physics, 
they would know the mathematical language for that 
curriculum. 

To develop math literacy, or "numeracy," the projects curricular 
process exposes students to new ideas in the following sequence: 

1 . The physical event, such as the subway trip 

2. The visual picture of the event, expressed through hallway 
murals, three-dimensional models, or graphs 

3. Intuitive, "ordinary" English, involving students in describing 
the experience in their own words 

4. Structured English, the formal writing of the experience 

5. Symbolic representation, the rewriting of the experience 
as an algebraic equation 

Throughout, interesting group activities introduce students to 
new concepts such as displacements or equivalences. For 
example, sixth graders r ticipate in an African trading market 
during which they price items that they bring in for sale or 
trade—Nintendo game cartridges, scarves, or combs— and dis- 
cover that different items are equivalent if they have the same 
price. The results of this approach are promising. As a result of 
the implementation of The Algebra Project at the King School, 
all students entering ninth grade are prepai*ed for algebra 1, with 
some of them "testing out" of algebra 1 and entering geometry. 
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University 
of Chicago 
School 
Mathematics 
Project 



Unlike many traditional mathematics materials, textbooks devel- 
oped under the auspices of the School Mathematics Project at 
the University of Chicago (UCSMP) treat seventh- and eighth- 
grade math cuiriculum as an introduction to high-school mathe- 
matics, rather than a review of elementary arithmetic. The 
projects director Zalman Usiskin notes that 'T^y teaching skills 
without a context, students do not know why they are studying 
what they aire studying." He enuorses a shift from a curricular 
emphasis on computational skills alone to one that stresses math 
as a tool for solving real-world problems. Noting that all students 
need algebra, his work both strengthens the ailment against 
tracking and supports efforts to upgrade mathematics education 
for all students. 

Testing of the projects transitional algebra materials has 
demonstrated the value of slowly including algebraic concepts at 
least by seventh grade. As a result, more students may remain 
engaged and successful in mathematics over their subsequent 
high-school years. The commercial publication of the projects 
materials by Scott, Foresman as textbooks for teaching seventh- 
grade transition mathematics and eighth-grade algebra makes 
implementing NCTMs new curriculum standards more feasible 
for more schools. 

In practice, some teachers working with heterogeneous classes 
in untracking schools prefer to balance the complex material 
presented in this curriculum with hands-on activities borrowed 
from other curricula or from materials that they develop them- 
selves. In addition, in a paper citing the Chicago curriculum 
as exemplary, staff at the University of Arizona note that one dis- 
trict has reported offering reading workshops for mathematics 
teachers '"because UCSMP requires students to read beyond the 
levels typically presented in mathematics texts." Although pub- 
lisher Scott, Foresman provides staff orientation to the materials, 
many districts offer additional in-sendce training to aid in the 
transition process. 
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University 
of Hawaii 
Transitional 
Algebra Project 



Like other innovative approaches, the basic premise of the 
Hawaii Algebra Learning Process (HALF), developed by Sidney 
Rachlin of the University of Hawaii, is that all students can learn 
algebra. Defining algebra as a problem-solving process, HALF 
goes beyond the level of rote memorization of formulas and algo- 
rithms. Instead, curriculum focuses on teaching students to 
understand a problem, devise a plan for solving the problem, 
carry out the plan, and assess the process. 

Through ''Process Algebra," key concepts of reversibilit>', gen- 
eralization, and flexibility are learned. An open-ended inquiry 
process challenges students in heterogeneous classrooms to give 
increasingly complicated solutions. Above-average students 
stretch to increase the range of acceptable solutions; others 
follow this lead by creating new examples of the enlarged gener- 
alizations. 

HALF represents an alternative to a "rule-driven" curriculum. 
It allows students to look at mathematics in a different way and 
reduces the frustration of learning math that can come from the 
extreme inflexibility of approaches that emphasize rules over 
tliinking. Rather than focusing on "right" or "wrong" answers, 
the HALF curriculum allows time for the development of alge- 
braic concepts through three to eight days of problem-solving 
experiences and class discussion. After each concept or general- 
ization has been developed, students spend three to five addi- 
tional days developing skills on the topic. Periodically, teaching 
reinforces these skills throughout the course. 

Curriculum developer and researcher Rachlin points out that 
this approach emphasizes the scaffolding of algebra. Rather than 
focusing on a single topic in isolation for forty-five minutes 
in one day concepts are taught for a total of about forty-five 
minutes over a five-day period. This approach allows all chil- 
dren access to the material within each ones "zone of proximal 
development," with instruction leading the development, not 
following it. 

HALF is currently being used in seven states. Sometimes, as in 
the case of North Carolina, the curriculum has been adopted in 
response to a state-level "Algebra for All" mandate which 
requires that all ninth graders entering that grade in 1992 com- 
plete and pass at least one year of algebra before graduating. 
Steps to fulfill this mandate have begim in many districts 
including in North Carolina's 67,000-student Wake County 
School District where Barbara Moore, Secondary Math Program 
Specialist, believes that a process approach to algebra will play a 
crucial role in helping district schools meet that mandate. 
Moore explains: 
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Supplemental 
Curriculum 
Resources 
for Urban 
and Minority 
Students 



You can't undo your tracking procedures all of a sudden. But 
Process Algebra is a real tool to help you get there. In a typical 
math class, if you re not an auditory learner, you Ve had it. 
Process Algebra has manipulatives; it allows for tactile and 
kinesthetic learning, so it lends itself to heterogeneous 
classrooms where lots of kids can have success. 

Those familiar with the program report that intensive teacher 
preparation is essential to successful adoption of HALF. Indeed, 
thie University of Hawaii's HALP group offers a thirty-five staff 
development program in which teachers work on the ques- 
tioning and coaching sldlls that are at the core of the program. 

Finally, untracking schools with large enrollments of African- 
American and Latino students can benefit from additional 
resources designed to promote math competence among 
minorites. For example, Algebridge, a supplementary curriculum 
designed to bridge the gap between the concrete operations of 
arithmetic and the abstract concepts of algebra, is specifically 
targeted to schools with a minority enrollment of over 40 per- 
cent. The approach combines concept-based instruction with 
ongoing assessment targeting the meaning of negative numbers; 
the concept of equality and inequeJity; the construction of 
numerical equations; pattern recognition and proportional rea- 
soning; fractions in expressions and equations; operations on 
equations and inequalities; the concept of the variable; sind 
approaches to word problems. The results of the program are 
promising in temis of student and teacher enthusiasm sind 
acceptance. Says Marilyn LaCount, Algebridge Coordinator at 
Arizona State University: 

A big plus is there's a lot of interaction with students. You have 
to talk with students to find out which concepts they need 
to work on. Then you discuss the misunderstandings, instruct 
to fill in the gaps, and then reassess. [Algebridge] works fine 
with mixed-ability groups. 

In addition, the Quantitative Understanding and Amplifying 
Student Achievement and Reasoning (QUASAR) Project of the 
University of Pittsburgh's Learning Research and Development 
Center focuses on the development of new math curricula and 
its impact on the learning of students in urban districts. Projects 
include implementation of Summermath, at the Magnet Middle 
School in Holyoke, Massachusetts; Visual Mathematics and 
Math in the Minds Eye, curricula that use manipulatives, 
models, <ind diagrams as tools for teaching key math concepts, at 
the Poitsmouth Middle School in Portland, Oregon; Transition 
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Mathematics, a program of the University of Chicago School 
Mathematics Project, at the Sulzberger Middle School in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and efforts to enhance existing math 
curricula through application of research findings on students' 
intuitive knowledge and reasoning toward the math curriculum 
at the Edison Middle School in Milwaukee. In addition, 
QUASAR is researching strategies to make algebra accessible to 
all students at the Thurgood Marshall Middle School in Atlanta 
and exploring the integration of middle-level math and science at 
the Spurgeon Intermediate School in Santa Ana, California. By 
targeting schools with lai^e numbers of African-American and 
Latino students, these projects promise to enrich mathematics 
curricula for urban students and inform schoolwide strategies 
for implementing heterogeneous grouping and closing gaps in 
mathematical learning. 



Assessment Strategies 

for Heterogeneous Math Classes 

We have reached into this bag of blocks six times and have 
pulled out three red blocks, one green block, and two blue 
blocks. If you reached into the bag and pulled out another 
block, what color do you think it would be? Explain why 
you think it would be that color. How could you get more 
information? 

If one goal of teacliing mathematics is to develop thinking skills, 
then assessment in mathematics will require far more than a 
determination of whether students have arrived at the ''right" 
answer to a problem. Assessment must also include an examina- 
tion of how students are working on a problem, exploring such 
questions as whether they have a systematic way of organizing 
and recording information, how they relate one problem to other 
similar problems, how they express their ideas orally or in 
vmting, and whether they can come up with ways to expand 
their information. Several resources are available to assist 
schools with new assessment approaches that both measure stu- 
dent progress and strengthen instruction. 
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EQUALS 



Natiofud 
Council of 
Teachers of 
Mathematics 



In 1989, EQUALS, a project of the Universitj^ of California at 
Berkeley, and the Assessment Committee of the California 
Mathematics Council's Campaign for Mathematics published 
Assessment Alternatives in Mathematics. A compendium of 
"instruction-embedded" assessment techjoiques, this handbook is 
rich with examples of evaluation approaches designed to support 
instruction in heterogeneous classrooms where students conduct 
projects and investigations in small groups; use manipulative 
materials, calculators, computers, assorted textbooks and refer- 
ence books; consult with one another and the teacher; keep jour- 
nals and written reports of their work; and work with the whole 
class on large and small problems. 

The handbook details innovative strategies including student 
portfolios, journal writing in mathematics, open-ended ques- 
tions, investigations, interviews, observations, performance 
assessments, and student self-assessments, all grounded in the 
view of mathematics as an essential tool for effective global 
citizenship. As the guide notes: 

In the world of work, people are valued for the tasks or 
projects they do, their ability to work with others, and their 
responses to problem situations. To prepare students for 
future success, both curriculum and assessment must 
promote this kind of performance. ... We present in this 
booklet some ways to bring about assessment of authentic 
achievement. The implications are that students should 
be working on worthwhile investigations or tasks and that 
their success should be evaluated in ways that make sense. . . . 
We want to make it possible for all students (and their 
teachers) to show their best work, and to be so proud of their 
assessment results that they are eager to continue learning. 

Like the materials published by EQUALS, NCTM's Mathematics 
Assessment: Mytlis, Models, Good Questions, and Practical 
Suggestions is an essential resource for practical suggestions on 
assessing student progress at all levels. Included are successful 
models and prototypes for math assessment that follow the rec- 
ommendations in the Curriculum and Evaluation Stattdards for 
School Mathematics. NCTM also offers a free bibliography of 
"Selected Assessment Resources" and copies of the February 1992 
issue o[ Arithmetic Teaclter, devoted entirely to assessment issues. 
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Professional Development for New 
Mathematics Curriculum and Instruction 

Recommendations proposed by the Mathematical Association of 
America and NCTM highlight need for mathematics teachers 
of the 1990s to be able to communicate mathematical ideas 
easily and clearly; organize and analyze information, solve prob- 
lems, and construct logical ai^guments; understand math at 
deeper levels than required by the level being taught; enjoy math 
and appreciate its "power and beauty"; understand how math 
informs our current everyday world; and use technology in the 
learning, teaching, and doing of math. These expectations sug- 
gest that staff development for mathematics teachers in the 
middle grades must be a high priority in the untracking effort. 
Several approaches to staff development can hasten the adoption 
of new teaching and curriculum approaches. 

Summer hi Philadelphia public schools, a unique summer program has a 

School purpose: to redirect students slated for general math in ninth 

grade into algebra 1 instead, and to provide staff development in 
new instructional strategies for selected eighth- and ninth-grade 
teachers. This approach succeeds in offering students curriculum 
that reflects NCTM recomm^^ndations and has also introduced 
participating teachers to nontraditional instruction using the 
University of Chicago Transition Mathematics materials. Begin- 
ning in the summer of 1990, participating teachers were asked to 
attend professional-development seminars, change their peda- 
gogy to implement the program, and teach the same students in 
both the summer program and during the school year. 

With funding from the Pew Charitable Trusts, the program, 
known as the Algebra TVunsition Project, has invested heavily in 
teacher-based decision making. At the start, according to Susan 
Stetzer of Philadelphia public schools, teachers selected the 
University of Chicago's Transition Mathematics as the basis for 
the summer text and UCSMFs Algebra as the follow-up school- 
year text. In shaping the summer curriculum, teachers also iden- 
tified topics deemed essential preparation for algebra 1 . 

Recognizing that a new curriculum demanded different 
inslrutional approaches, teachers themselves generated a list of 
topics for staff development. Their suggestions formed the basis 
for a twenty-five-hour program conducted during two full-day 
Saturday sessions and sLx after-school sessions. The topics 
focused on using the Chicago materials; a discussion of algebra 
in light of NCTM standards; the use of manipulatives; reading in 
mathematics; critical thinking; and the technology of calculators 
and computers. 
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In addition, at the top of the list of selected topics was cooper- 
ative learning. As Stetzer reports, "Many teachers wanted to 
know more about the range of cooperative-learning approaches 
available and how to incorporate them into their classes. An 
introductory session on cooperative learning was scheduled, fol- 
lowed by an all-day workshop in which teachers worked in 
groups, modeling cooperative learning as they learned specific 
techniques for its implementation." 

With this preparation, teachers worked in the tliree-houi-per- 
day summer session to put their newly acquired skills into prac- 
tice. An additional hour and forty-five minutes each day of peer 
discussions, planning, curriculum development, and administra- 
tive tasks supported their increased confidence and sense of suc- 
cess. Most important, the entire experience formed the basis for 
introducing changes in curriculum and instruction into the reg- 
ular school year as teachers saw their students experience suc- 
cess at higher rates than comparable students citywide. Indeed, 
Philadelphia's success suggests that the summer school model 
could serve as a vehicle for professional development in many 
local school districts. 



TPie Middle- 
Grades 
Mathematics 
Project 



Supporting local district efforts, the Middle Grades Mathematics 
Project (MGMP) at Michigan State University works to develop 
teachers' skills, self-confidence, and understanding of effective 
curriculum and instruction for heterogeneous classrooms 
through national dissemination of curriculum and teacher devel- 
opment materials. As a Johns Hopkins University review noted: 

Staff development is central to MGMP. Teachers are defined 
first as "mathematicians" and are helped to op)erate as such. 
This is an important and provocative component of many 
promising programs in all subjects. The goal is for teachers 
to feel that they are members and leaders of a community 
of active learners at school. They are not only "tellers" of 
information, but also thinkers, scholars, and workers. With 
their roles clarified, teachers are then provided clear guidelines 
on how to teach challenging rniddle-grades math concepts 
to their students. The teachers are taught using the sanie 
methods they will use to teach students — another promising 
approach to staff development in several programs. 

Glenda Lappan of Michigan State explains how the projects 
approach dovetails with support for heterogeneous grouping. 
Units of curriculum, she says, are "built around mathematical 
situations that give students access at many different levels. We 
try to help the teacher by providing extension questions that can 
be used to stimulate students of different levels." In addition to 
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The Math 

Solution 

Materials 



School-Based 
Study Groups 



MGMP-made materials, the project recommends that teachers 
consider using curricula from Oregon's Math Learning Center, 
especially Visual Mathematics and Math in the Minds Eye. 

In addition, MGMP recommends the Math Solution, packaged 
materials developed by Marilyn Bums and available through 
Cuisenedre. Bumss staff-development videotape series. Mathema- 
tics for Middle School, demonstrates the teaching of problem- 
solving lessons in actual middle-school classroom settings. 
Drawing from content in geometry, measurement, probability 
and statistics, logical reasoning, patterns and functions, and 
algebra, the lessons present the fundamental elements of effec- 
tive mathematics teaching. A Collection of Math Lessons From 
Grades 6 Tlxrough 8, a text by Bums and Cathy McLaughlin, also 
suggests ways in which math teachers can organize their classes 
into small cooperative groups, use concrete materials in instruc- 
tion, and integrate writing into the math curriculum. 

In the New York City public schools, Susan Zakaluk, Director 
of Mathematics for the district, reports that almost all middle- 
grades teachers have access to Bumss materials, Zakaluk notes 
that teachers in staff training sessions "fell in love with the 
book," and they saw from the videotapes how students who 
would otherwise have been placed in below-average classes both 
benefited from and contributed to heterogeneously grouped 
classes structured around small-group problem solving. 

Even with new materials now available, where are the middle- 
grades teachers of today — many with twenty years or more 
remaining until retirement — going to acquire the characteristics 
cited by the MAA and NCTM? One educator seeking answers to 
this question is Herbert Rosenfeld of the Bank Street College of 
Education in New York City. A co-founder, along with Deborah 
Meier, of the acclaimed Central Park East Secondary School in 
New York, Rosenfeld continues to work with teachers at that 
school and elsewhere to develop innovative mathematics and sci- 
ence curricula and strengthen pedagogy with a focus on helping 
teachers broaden curriculum content. He asks: 

Why is it that despite wide acceptance of some of the 
mechanisms of restructured and untracked schools — 
a reorganized daily schedule or cooperative learning, for 
example — ^we still see our students working on the same 
kinds of tasks? How can teachers develop a math curriculum 
that is nonsequential and nonhierarchical? How can teachers 
begin to broaden their perspective of what is possible in 
a mathematics curriculum be>ond seeking solutions to 
equations or learning geometric proofs? 
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Rosenfeld suggests that staff development designed to address 
these questions should take place in reading discussion groups 
for mathematics teachers, with teachers allowed time within the 
school day to study general-interest works such as Innumeracy: 
Mathematical Illiteracy and Its Consequences or Beyond Numeracy: 
Ruminations of a Numbers Man, by John Allen Paulos. Other 
reading focuses on stimulating a math curriculum that includes 
a wide range of mathematical content. In the process of consid- 
ering how specific math concepts might translate into cur- 
riculum, says Rosenfeld, teachers create their own opportu- 
nities to develop as learners themselves and continue to grow as 
mathematicians. 



Making Math Available for All 

If the current technological revolution demands new 
standards of mathematics and science literacy woQ aU citizens 
be given equal access to the new skills, or will some be left 
behind, denied participation in the unfolding economic and 
political era? Those who are concerned about the life chances 
for historically oppressed people in the United States must not 
allow math-science education to be addressed as if it were 
purely a matter of technical instruction. 

— ^Robert R Moses, founder, The Algebra Project 

Although mathematics may appear to represent the most diffi- 
oilt subject to untrack, the success of increasing numbers of 
schools that have implemented heterogeneous grouping coupled 
with innovative curriculum, instruction, and assessment 
approaches suggests that mixed-ability grouping in math is 
not impossible. Moreover, schools' experiences indicate that 
untracking in math can promote the complementary goals of 
expanding access to valued knowledge for students most often 
excluded from such knowledge and strengthening learning in 
mathematics for all young adolescents. 



7 • Student Aspirations 
and Untracking 



"Malcolm, you ought to be thinking about a career. Have you 
been giving it thought? 

"Well yes, sin iVe been thinking Td like to be a lawyer." 

Mr. Ostrowski looked surprised, I remember, and leaned back 
in his chair and claspiKl his hands behind his head. He kind of 
half-smiled and said, "xVLalcolm, one of lifes first needs is for 
us to be realistic. Don't misunderstand me now. We all like 
you here, you know that. But you Ve got to be realistic about 
being a nigger A lawyer— that s no realistic goal for a nigger. 
You need to think about something you can be. You're good 
with your hands— making things. Everybody admires your 
carpentry shop work. Why don't you plan on carpentry? 
People like you as a person—you'd get all kinds of work." 

—The Autobiography of Malcolm X, p. 36 

In tracked schools, differences in learning conditions and school 
responses to perceived differences in ability frequently work 
together to undermine students aspirations for future success. In 
some cases, a discussion of aspirations is simply not part of a 
schools routine. In other cases, tracking practices may directly 
close students off from access to opportunities that would help 
them turn their dreams into reality. 

Young adolescents do have dreams of higher education. 
However, whether they realize it or not, many students will be 
limited in their access to further education as the result of cer- 
tain school conditions — particular) j course placement and lack 
of guidance. For example: 
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• According to data gathered from the U.S. Department of 
Educations National Educational Longitudinal Survey of 1988 
eighth graders (NELS:88), a majority of eighth graders plan 
to attend college, but only 29 percent intend to take college- 
preparatory courses in high school. 

• A study by California's Department of Education found that 
although two-thirds of the state s sophomores aspired to a goal • 
requiring at least four years of college, many were not enrolled 
in courses that would prepare them for college. In fact, nearly 
half of all students taking general-education courses rather 
than college-preparatory ones had career goals that required 

a college degree. 

• In a study of tracking in Boston public schools, interviews 
with middle-grades students revealed that m£Uiy had future 
aspirations that called for post-secondary education. However, 
only the "top track" students had been directly encouraged 

to pursue options in higher education. 

Schools can reinforce the purposes of heterogeneous grouping 
by expanding their mission to include the nurturing of the aspi- 
rations of all students, and the middle level is the place where 
this guidance may matter most. Specifically, schools can assess 
students' knowledge of post-secondaty opportunities, redefine 
the role of the guidance staff, infuse related content into class- 
room instruction, and build awareness activities into every 
aspect of school life. Finally, because high-school course selec- 
tion can powerfully determine future options, a renewed, oppor- 
tunity-oriented mission also requires schools to ensure that all 
students enter high school with a course plan that clearly corre- 
sponds to their future goals. 

Student Aspirations and the School Mission 

In untracking schools, reorganization of grouping practices in 
and of itself can spark heightened student aspirations. As staff at 
Newport, Rhode Islands Thompson Junior High have observed, 
when certain students no longer see themselves as the "dumb 
group," they begin to imagine new plans for themselves. Staff 
from the Plainfield, Connecticut, Central School agree that as 
untracking proceeds, more students begin to discuss college as a 
possibility. At the Walnut HiU Middle School in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, untracking has inspired more students to express 
interest in the high-school magnet progxam; and at the Reid 
Middle School in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in the wake of un- 
tracking fewer students are talking about dropping out. 
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Untracking schcx)ls understand that some form of post- 
secondary education beyond a high-school diploma— whether 
technical or commercial school, community college, four-year 
college, or university— is a necessit>^ for anyone who will enter 
adulthood at the turn of the century How, then, can schools best 
organize themselves to prepare nearly all students to pursue 
some form of post-secondary education? 

To help answer this question, The Edna McConnell Clark 
Foundation has proposed a self-assessment approach for tailor- 
ing school structures and routines to expand higher-education 
opportunities for all students. The foimdations questions can 
help schools develop a solid schoolwide precollege guidance 
plan: 

1 . Why should tihis school transfonn itself so that its mission 
is to pre^-^'e nearly all students to enter and complete some 
form of post-secondary education? 

2. What percentage of this ciorrent school years students enrolled 
at the highest grade level (eighch grade? ninth grade?) of the 
school are likely to pursue post-secondary education after 
completing high scl^ool? 

3. How would this school ptirase a goal that responds to the 
allowing question: What percentage of th.e cohort group 
that enters the lowest grade level (sixth grade? seventh grade?) 
of the school in tlie nex* y<.ar should be enrolled in post- 
secondary institutions by at least the year 2001 ? 

4. How would this school phrase an objective that responds to 
the following question: What percentage of the cohort gi'oup 
that enters the lowest grade level of the school currently wnll, 
within at least four years, be enrolled in high-school courses 
leading to post-secondary education? 

5. How must this school change to prepare nearly all students 
to seek post-secondary education? 

6. How can this school give equal attention and emphasis to 
all levels of post-secondary education? 

7. What transition activities can this school or school system 
initiate with the recei^/ing hic'^ schools to ensure that middle- 
level students are appropriately placed and .;ounsel.:d to 
continue their preparation lOr jme form of post-secondary 
education? Vv*ho will be responsible for planning and ensuring 
the effective implementation of these activitit :,? 
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8. Who at the building level will be responsible for coordinating 
the many activities designed to encourage, support, and 
enable nearly all students to pursue some form of post- 
secondary education? 

9. What commitments can be obtained from post-secondary 
education institutions, business partners, and community- 
based organizations to assist this school in carrying out 
the activities designed to encourage post-secondaiy 
enrollment? 

10. What kind of advisory/oversight group can this school 
create to advise on the implementation of the school's 
initiatives, and to assess periodically the progress and results 
of the schools efforts to fulfill its new mission? How, and 

to whom, wiU this group annually report on the schools 
progress and results? (The advisory group may be an 
existing group, or a new and expanded subcommittee 
of such a group.) 

11 . How can this school system monitor and follow students 
tbjpough high school to determine what percentage remain 
in school, successfully complete college-preparatory courses, 
and pursue post-secondaiy education? Who, in what oflBce 
within the school system, will be responsible for this 
monitoring? To whom will the results be reported on an 
annual basis? How will this information be made public? 

In some schools, self-assessment based on these questions may 
suggest changes both in the expectations that stafiF hold for stu- 
dents and in curriculum and classroom instruction. It may also 
suggest the need for new directions in leadership, resource devel- 
opment, and relationships with other institutions, both within 
a^id outsicie of the district. 
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Broadening Students' Aspirations: 
Turning Dreams into Goals 

I was [fifteen and] throwing batting practice, and Howie 
Kaplan told me, 'Kid, youVe going to pitch in the big leagues/ 
It wc^ the fir^t time I'd ever heard it, and I never forgot it. 
Hov^e made my dream my goal. 

—Tony Fossas, pitcher, Boston Red Sox 

Early adolescence is not too soon to bring up the subject of "life- 
after-school" with students. Indeed, if young adolescents are 
beginning to develop a consciousness of their future options, 
why should their teachers and counselors not use students' own 
ambitions to fuel the motivation to reach the high levels of edu- 
cation and training necessary for the most potentially rewarding 
opportunities of the future? At trie very least, te.\chers and coun- 
selors need to understand what their students believe about the 
opportunities available to them. 

In 1989, Anita Rassias, a teacher at Eastern Junior High 
School in Lynn, Massachusetts, decided to do an informal sxarvey 
of her students to assess their perceptions of post-secondary edu- 
cational opportunities. She asked eighty-three of them, all from 
low-income families, these questions: 

1 . How does a student get into college? 

2. If you don't have a lot of money can you still go to college? 

3. Are there any colleges within a bus ride of this school? 

4. Will any colleges take students who do not have good grades? 

What Rassias learned was how little students actually knew 
about their own potential and their possible future participation 
in educational programs beyond hi^ school. Almost all beHeved 
that college admission required students to be "very smart" 
with "straight 'As" aU through school. All beHeved that coUege 
entrance was impossible without 'lots of money," and only sev- 
enteen even knew that one public community college was 
located virtually down the street from their school. 

These findings jolted Eastern's staff members into launching a 
comprehensive campaign designed to raise the awareness of 
their students about post-secondary educational opportunities. 
Key to the program was a formal partnership with the local com- 
munity college and opportunities for everyone— not just 
"honors" students— to visit the campus .md attend classes there. 
The partnership also created a pool of volunteer interns from the 
college to serve as mentors and tutors for Easterns students. 
College fairs and other informational activities rounded out the 
school-college offerings. 
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Eastern students were not alone in their lack of access to 
information about post-secondary opportunities. According to 
NELS:88 data, 64 percent of eighth graders have never discussed 
their future high-school program with a counselor, and only half 
of all eighth graders have discussed their high-school plans with 
a teacher It makes sense, then, that effoits to engage young 
adolescent students and their parents in discussions about 
post-high-school educational opportunities begin in classrooms 
where teachers introduce and reinforce the concept of education 
as a key to success. Ultimately however, the school must mobi- 
lize all its resources to ensure that the encouragement and infor- 
mation necessary for realizing dreams and ambitions are built 
into every students school experience. 

Classroom The nurturing of aspirations begins in the classroom, and 

Instruction Carolyn Cole, a sixth-grade literature teacher at the West 
Baltimore Middle School, does not like to let a good opportunity 
to broaden students' thinking about their futures pass her by 
Her class has been reading a Chinese folktale about a young 
woman of humble backgrotmd named Precious Jade. The class 
begins to discuss the story: 

Cole: Who was called a peasant in the story?. . .Why was she 
called a peasant? ... As the story went on, was Precious Jade 
still a peasant?... What happened to her?... What is the theme, 
the main idea, the meaning, the message the author wants to 
get across? 

Cole's voice becomes very soft, and she walks around the room 
among her students. She holds up a wide, wound-up satin 
ribbon, and as she speaks just above a whisper to her group of 
twenty-four enthralled students, she slowly unwinds the ribbon. 

Cole: The theme unwinds through the story. . . it runs through 
every part of the story just like this ribbon. The theme is the 
message, the lesson, of the story. Concentrate now, and watch 
this ribbon unwind, and think about the theme, the message. 
Nov/ 1 want you to imagine this: What if Precious Jade were 
living in todays world, with all the kinds of troubles we have? 
What jobs could she do best and why? What would she need 
to know? And what do vow need to know about Precious Jade? 
You need to know everything about Precious Jade, e\'ety thing. 
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Coles questioning sets the stage for a discussion about Precious 
Jades qualities. She is wise. She is honest. She is clever, say the 
students, giving examples of how Precious Jade has demon- 
strated these traits. Cole wants to know how these qualities 
would translate into the world today. She asks her students to 
form their regular groups of four to list all the jobs that would 
allow Precious Jade to use her cleverness. The lists are long: 
"Lawyer, teacher, doctor, scientist, architect, antique-shop owner, 
police detective, journalist, fashion designer, financial counselor, 
judge, FBI worker, banker, nurse ..." 

Cole responds to the lists, noting qualities needed for each. 
She remarks that all her students who have read "Precious Jade" 
have thought that Precious Jade could have been a lawyer. She 
tells a story: 

Cole: You know, when I finished college and started teachii^g, 
I thought I might want to be a lawyer one day But what do 
you think held me back? ("Ms. Cole, you loved children too 
much," respond several students.) I did love children, and 
I couldn't wait to teach, but I also didn't want to go to law 
school for three more years. But a friend of mine went into 
teaching, and she also went to law school part-time. She 
became a lawyer, and just three weeks ago, she was appointed 
a judge in Baltimore City Court! One day I'm going to ask her 
to come in to talk with you. 

Yes, you do have to be very clever to do many things. You 
have to use your head, and you have to think. But your hands 
are extremely important to you, too. Now, for your homework, 
listen: I want you to pretend that you are a television reporter, 
and you must prepare an interview for Precious Jade. You 
have to think and come up with five good questions for 
Precious Jade.... 

Broader student aspirations, in many ways, go hand in hand 
with higher teacher expectations. W"hen teachers communicate 
to students that a world of possibilities is open to them, students 
can begin to think concretely about the personal qualities neces- 
saxy for certain roles and understand that social background 
need not necessarily limit their own potential to fill those roles. 
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School-Based At the same time, although higher teacher expectations support 
Counseling higher student aspirations, students also need systematic access 
to guidance resources to help them plan concretely for their 
futures. The story of Banning High School illustrates how guid- 
ance can be reorganized to support student aspirations. 

Phyllis Hart was a guidance counselor at Banning, the fifth 
largest high school in Los Angeles, when she learned from a 
survey of former students who had gone on to post-secondaiy 
education that many had found that they did not have the neces- 
sary skills to make it in their new situation. Even some of 
the "top track" students from Banning were on probation in col- 
lege, and many had dropped out. Hart was puzzled and angry 
She knew that college could make all the difiFerence to these stu- 
dents, and she knew that they could succeed in post-secondary 
institutions. 

Hart decided to change this pattern, and, with the support of 
the principal and a few additional staff members. Banning began 
to offer opportunities that matched students' real aspirations. 
First, counselors visited the eighth and ninth grades in feeder 
junior high schools tv » discuss students' p>ersonal goals. As Hart 
suspected, most students dreamed of jobs that offered interest, 
s'^tus, and financial rewards. But when she asked which stu- 
dents had college plans, few raised their hands. They changed 
their minds, however, when Hart pointed out that the jobs they 
wanted required post-secondaiy education. This was the infor- 
mation these students needed to connect their own ambitions to 
a commitment to enroll in college-prepaiatory courses that 
could make their dreams real. 

Hart next described Bannings College Core Curriculum to the 
students, explaining that courses were rigoroi* . and required reg- 
ular study, completed homework, and careful time management. 
Banning set no minimum standards for admission to the pro- 
gram: students had only to express their desire to go to college 
and sign a contract indicating their conmiitment. To support all 
students in the Heterogeneous classrooms generated from this 
"open admission" policy, the school promised not only chal- 
lenging academic preparation but also individual tutorial sup- 
port and counseling. 

Back at Banning, Harts next step was to report to the six 
teachers assigned to the program that their incoming students all 
had plans to go to college, and that they should be prepared to 
teach a college-preparatory cuniculum. But everything did not 
go smoothly Shortly after school started, the six teachers called 
on Hart. "We thought these students were going to college," tliey 
said. "Well, they dont have a chance. ThfyrL* not even doing 
their homework." 
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So Hart went back to the students. "How many of you are 
going to college?" she asked. All of them raised their hands. 
"Then why aren't you doing your homework? Have you forgotten 
your contracts? Do you realize you have to put in some effort to 
get yourselves to college?" 

Through the ensuing years, these conversations continued. 
Some students who had not been challenged for years struggled 
with new expectations. Some teachers accustomed to teaching 
"traditional" college-bound students resisted the presence of 
these "untraditional" students. But Hart and her colleague Helen 
Monahan coached, badgered, and cajoled the students into 
keeping their dreams alive. They organized an Academic 
Boosters Club to recognize academic performance at special 
events attended by students from Bannings feeder schools. 
They sought out opportunities to rew^ard students for working 
hard, requesting help, taking college-entrance examinations, and 
enrolling in courses that would give them access to higher 
education. 

It was never easy but Hart insisted on defining her role as 
counselor in terms of furthering students' academic needs and 
goals. Her con\'ersations with students and teachers alike 
inevitablv began with a focus on what graduating students 
should know in order to gain access to further educational 
opportunities. Then together they worked backv^^ards, figuring 
out how to get to that point. In the end, students at Banning beat 
the odds, dodging the low-track courses in favor of others that 
offered meaningful opportiinity for future success. 

The firs* step in adopting alternatives to tracking, says Hart, 
involves 'Tdlling the myth that underrepresented ethnic and poor 
students can't succeed in higher education." She adds, "The 
school community must be dissatisfied with the status quo and 
be prepared to work hard to achieve change." Reviewing school 
data, including comparisons with other schools; visiting schools 
with similar student populations but better college-preparation 
results; and hearing about parallel efforts from staff in morc suc- 
cessful schools can create a necessary belief in the need to 
change, she emphasizes. 

Redefining the Counselhig Role in Untracked Schools 

Harts story illustrates how changes in a schools counselirg pro- 
gram can leverage change throughout an entii e school. Key to 
this change is a shift in the role of the counseling staff from 
sorting students to motivating everyone to achieve academically 
For example, counselors should: 
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• Actively target and eni'oll poor and underrepresented ethnic 
students for recruitment into coUege-prep courses 

• Play a central role as part of a planning team to improve 
student achievement 

• Assist in setting up a monitoring system to assess student 
perfonnance and provide services where needed 

• Use data on a regular basis to analyze and improve learning 

• Involve parents in academic planning, selecting courses, 
and re\iewing post-secondary opportunities 

Administi-atoid can support counselors by making educational 
guidance a priority and by monitoring progress as schools 
increase the number of poor and underrepresented ethnic stu- 
dents who enter college. 

The Role of School Counselors: 

Creating Conditions for Dreams to Come True 

Access to guidance resources can make a significant difiference 
in the lives of students. School counselors prc^vide infomiation 
and assistance to students about high-school course enrollment, 
and in some settings, counselors themselves may assign students 
to particular "gatekeeping" courses that detemiine their track 
throughout high school. Unfortunately, course-placement deci- 
sions may be made for students without consideration of 
personal goals. For example, Califomias study of student aspira- 
tions found that although 81 percent of the sophomores surveyed 
indicated that school counselors had helped them plan their 
schedules, only half said that a counselor had discussed college 
or career plans with them. 

To the extent that school counseling in the middle grades 
provides access to critical information that links placement in 
college-preparatory courses to post-secondary opportunities, 
guidance itself is a critical "gatekeeping resource." However, 
according to the College Entrance Examination Board, vital 
post-secondary counseling resources are not equally distributed 
among all students. The College Board reports, for example, that: 

• Middle-level students from low-income families, rural as well 
as urban, are less likely than their ruore advantaged peers to 
have access to appropriate guidance in considering coui^e 
selection in high school. 

• The less access to counseling studv^nts have, the morc likely 
they arc to be placed in nonacademic ciuricuJar tracks with 
the result that they take fewer academic courses. 
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In Keeping the Options Open, The College Board emphasizes that 
counselors must work with students to enhance their academic 
performance and assist them in making choices to widen their 
opportunities. The reports major recommendations urge schools 
to take four critical steps for action: 

1 . Establish a broad-based process in each local school district 
for determining the particular guidance and counseling 
needs of tlie students within each school and for plannirig 
how best to meet tliose needs. Planning should involve a 
broad spectrum of representatives who will implement the 
plan and be affected by it. One outcome of this planning 
process should be to establish the goals of precollege guidance 
and counseling for the district. 

2. Develop a program under the leadeiship of each school 
principal that emphasizes the im- ortance of the guidance 
counselor as a monitor and promoter of student potential, 
as well as coordmator of the school's guidance plan. 
Under such a plan, the role of the guidance counselor may 
shift from provider of direct services to mobilizer and coordi- 
nator of services at the school level. The counselors activities 
may broaden to include putting into place new resources such 
as computer-assisted guidance, supervising paraprofessional 
aides, supporting teachers, and planning awareness activities. 

3. Mount programs to inform and involve parents and other 
influential members of the family in the planning, decision 
making, and learning activities of the student. Students are 
more likely to talk with their parents than with any other adult 
about iheir future goals, but sometimes parents know littie 
about the concrete steps necessary to realize those goals. 
Involving parents can harness support for the extra effort 
required of students. 

4. Provide a program of guidance and counseling during the 
early and middle years of schooling, especially for students 
who traditionally have not been served well by the schools. 

In particular, direct extra attention to the 40 percent of 
eighth graders who have no plans regarding tiieir high- 
school coiu-se enrollments and those who plan to enroll in 
a "general" program. 

These recommendations can guide schools efforts to raise the 
aspirations of all students. As the role of the guidance counselor 
shifts from pro^/iding services to coordinating services, the guid- 
ance counselor becomes a critical pait of the academic team, 
rather than an adjunct to it. 
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School Counseling, Improved Student Outcomes, 
and Heterogeneous Grouping 

A key step in reforming a school to support the aspirations of all 
students is the creation of a vision for the school. Shaping this 
vision involves answering the question: "In terms of preparing 
students to enter and graduate from college, where do you want 
to be in five years' time?" 

At Pioneer Valley Regional School, which virtually eliminated 
tracking in 1985, counselor Dona Cadwell can tell you exactly 
how the school's expectations for everyone to excel have trans- 
lated into students' leaving school with greater potential for real- 
izing their own aspirations. The changes that occurred at 
Pioneer Valley as a result of untracking have been dramatic, 
beginning with many more students enrolling in foreign lan- 
guage and advanced science and math courses. Shifts in course 
enrollments have, in turn, translated into more focused post-sec- 
ondary plans. For example, between )982 and 1990: 

• The percentage of seniors going on to further education 
increased from 37 to 80 percent. 

• The percentage in students entering four-year colleges 
increased from 17 to 45 percent. 

• Fifty-five percent of all students now take Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests (SATs). 

• The percentage of seniors going directly to work dropped 
from 26 to 8 percent. 

• The percentage of seniors enlisting in the military has declined 
from 17 percent to zero. 

At Pioneer Valley, heterogeneous grouping itself focused the 
sights of many students on further education. As one student 
noted, "I had never dreamed of going to college until we started 
having mixed classes and I got to know people who were going 
to go to Greenfield Community College." Moreover, Cadwell 
reports, college-attending students are now entering a wider 
variety of colleges of higher quality. 

As the school as a whole worked on untracking, counselors 
decided that they could take specific steps to support success in 
heterogeneous groups, communicate high expectations, and 
stimulate students to take advantage of future opportunities. For 
example, Cadwell recommends: 
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• Expect that every eighth grader will eventually go to cxjllege; 
provide students with information to help them identify with 
people similar to them in skills and interests who have gone 
on to college and ended up in interesting occupations. 

• Reiterate college admissions requirements in every grade. 
Ask questions that communicate the expectation that 
students will consider college, such as "Which language did 
you choose?/' "Are you ready for algebra now?," or "Will you 
start a foreign language this year or next year?" 

« Tell students about how particular graduates' high-school 
experiences contributed to their post-secondary success: 
"Most of our students who have gone on to college tell me 
how much they use computers ..." 

• Bring in resource people who are able to inspire and relay 
information about occupations and their requirements 
for further education. 

• Work with teachers on career-investigation projects. 

• Introduce students to guidance resources such as Career 
Explorer. 

• Share newspaper clippings about successful people and 
how they reached their goals. 

• Publicize college video screenings in empty classrooms during 
study halls or lend videos to students to take home. 

• Run parent workshops to let them know about options 
and opportimities for their children. 

Cadwell knows well how former tracking practices closed stu- 
dents out of opportunities that might have appealed to then- 
interests. She remembers: 

Being responsible for placing students in different levels 
in grades seven through nine felt extremely uncomfortable. 
It was like playing God with so many unknowns, unopened 
minds, unexplored options, and lack of knowledge of the 
world. The kids usually trusted us. Parents wanted the best, 
even if students were not recommended for the high levels, 
and students would be made to feel inferior if they couldn't 
handle the work in the particular group. Often the difference 
in work was amount rather than difficulty. The very act of 
labeling was repulsive. 
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Counseling in an untracked setting, in contrast, creates a climate 
that is more compatible with honoring students' ambitions and 
plans for the future. "Now some decisions need to be made 
regarding math and science," she says. "Still, many students 
choose more difficult courses and feel confident or ready to take 
a risk. Most succeed." 

Making Aspirations Real Through Planning 
and Early Awareness Activities 

At our school it s not an option not to plan. We tell the students 
what their choices mean. If they set their sights low, we tell 
them the consequences. 

— Ronald Allen and Debbie Hart, Counselors, 
Crete-Monee Junior High School, 1991 

Expanding opporti unities to acquire knowledge and extending 
high expectations to all students could stop with the middle-level 
academic program and fulfill the mission of untracking. But the 
real test of this approach is in the concrete plans that students 
develop and follow in subsequent years. Individual plans and 
early awareness activities are two strategies that strengthen the 
potential of students to act on their dreams once they have left 
the middle grades. 

btdividual At Crete-Monee, the spirit of the untracking mission extends 

Plans to helping all students develop a written short- and long-range 

educational plan to realize their ambitions. In experiential, 
classroom-based guidance meetings, students learn basic infor- 
mation to help them identify personal strengths, values, and 
interests. They also learn decision-making strategies designed to 
help them make informed choices about their futures. The over- 
riding objective of the program is to help students coordinate 
their academic program with career goals. 

Counselors Ronald Allen and Debbie Hart developed 
"Pathways to Success: Individualized Educational and Career 
Plan" along with other counseloi-s from the school district. As 
part of a continuous progi^m for grades seven through twelve, 
the course helps students explore career and educational oppor- 
tunities. Seventh- and eighth-grade activities provide informa- 
tion about projected occupational choices of the future, connect 
particular jobs to school courses, and help students clarify their 
ov\Ti personal interests and the value of work. Parents are 
involved at key points during each year, and computer-assisted 
activities supplement the curriculum. 
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Education 



Key to the planning process is the expectation that students 
will leave Crete-Monee having made a four-year plan to guide 
their high-school careers; indeed, the main message Allen £ind 
Hart deliver is that students should plan to graduate from high 
school and plan for post-secondary training, whether through 
on-the-job training, apprenticeships, trade school, community 
college, or four-y';ar college, "Keep your options open!" coun- 
selors emphasize over and over 

A major activity for all students during the eighth grade 
second semester is a high-school planning program that empha- 
sizes effort more them ability for achieving success in school and 
in life. The program, combined with the elimination of all "low" 
classes at the school, has encouraged many students to risk new 
challenges. Compared witli a few years ago, the number of Crete- 
Monees graduating eighth graders entering low-level language- 
arts/English courses at the high school has dropped by more 
than half, broadening access to improved opportunities for many 
more students. 

In poor school districts, in particular, students need information 
about how to realize their own educational goals. In Massachu- 
setts, the Massachusetts Higher Education Information Centers 
Statewide Youth Awareness Program promotes materials and 
activities to stimulate concrete planning by students and parents. 
The centers multilingual publications, workshops, videos, moti- 
\^tional speakers, field trips to college campuses, and interest 
inventories not only highlight the importance of college and the 
steps needed to prepare for it, they also introduce students to all 
forms of post-secondary education including two-year commu- 
nity colleges, technical schools, and commercial schools. 

But do these activities make a difference in the lives of low- 
income and minority students who are underrepresented in 
meaningful post-secondary educational programs? In 1991, the 
center surveyed some 900 eighth graders in four urb.m school 
districts in the state to find out. In these districts, foi ir out of five 
eighth graders believed that they would continue their education 
beyond high school, but four-year high-school dropout rates 
ranging from 30 to 50 percent suggested that, for many, this 
would not be the case. In each of the districts, four schools had 
conducted early-awareness activities with their eighth graders; 
four had done little or nothing in this area. The centers intention 
was to compare the plans of students who had experienced these 
activities with those who had not. 
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Study findings supported the centers hypothesis that early- 
awai'eness activities could have a positive impact on the plans of 
middle-level students. Specifically, the center found that: 

• Significantly more students who participated in early- 
educational-awareness activities plaimed to enroll in coUege- 
preparatoiy programs than those who did not. 

• Benefits of intervention were especially significant for Latino 
students, with significantly more students who participated 
in early-awareness activities aspiring to graduate from college 
and attain college-level occupations than Latino students 
who were not involved in such activities. 

• Students participating in early-awareness programs believed 
diat their teachers had significantly higher expectations for 
their achievement than, did those students not involved. 

Intervention to help students put their goals into action, 
although requiring consistency and coherence, does not have to 
be extensive. In fact, some schools that demonstrated an impact 
on students' plans offered a series of activities during class time 
as infrequently as once a week for four to six weeks during the 
winter prior to selecting high school courses. Even minimal allo- 
cation of time for these activities makes a significant difference 
for many students. 

Early intervention, then, can influence students' futures first 
by helping individuals take steps to bring their high school plans 
in line with their aspirations. As important, by reducing differ- 
ences between the aspirations of minority students and those of 
white students and contributing to a climate of higher expecta- 
tions, early-awareness activities may foster a stronger sense of 
shared purpose among all members of the school community. 

The initiatives schools can take to prepare students to pursue 
post-secondary options are many. They are fundamental to com- 
municating high expectations to everyone. The most popular of 
these activities are organized visits to colleges, and the early 
middle gi^ades years are not too soon to begin. For example, at 
the Holyoke Magnet Middle School, all sixth graders grouped 
with their school "family" make day-long visits to neighboring 
Mount Holyoke College. With extended time on the campus, stu- 
dents may spend the first half of the day working with the chem- 
istry faculty in the science laboratories to make siUy putty and 
the second half using the j^'ports facilities under the supervision 
of the colleges physical-education staff. Likewise, all seventh 
graders fram the Central Park East Secondary School in East 
Harlem, New York City, take weekend field trips to visit colleges 
and universities, sometimes spending the night in the dormito- 
ries of the institutions they visit. 

Cue 
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When all is said and done, making post-secondary education a 
viable option for all students in the middle grades is one key to 
unlocking rigid tracking in later grades. By building on the 
understanding that nearly all students can and should consider 
formal education beyond high school, middle-level staff can 
encourage greater numbers of students to envision improved life 
options for themselves and help them enter critical gatekeeping 
courses that provide entry to meaningful opportunities. 



Reorganizing School Routines 
to Strengthen Student Aspirations 

In addition to strengthening the role of school counselors, estab- 
lishing school-college partnerships, visiting post-secondary insti- 
tutions, and preparing all students for high-school courses 
required for post-secondary education, schools may consider the 
following suggestions developed by the Edna McConnell Clark 
Foundations Program for Disadvantaged Youth: 

• Develop and implement a system to monitor, analyze, and 
report on how and why students enroll in specific courses. 
Involve parents by utilizing the Parents and Counselors 
Together (PACT) curriculum of the National Association 
of College Admission Counselors, 

• Ensure that all members of the school staff believe that most 
students can and should pursue post-secondary education, 
and that staff consistently communicate these expectations 
to students. 

• Within content areas, encourage students to conduct research 
projects on post-secondary institutions, write reports, and 
make oral presentations to their classmates on what they 
have learned about the institutions and the courses that they 
require for admissions, 

• Ensure that most students take a Preparing for Post- 
Secondary Education exploratory course, 

• Seek locally funded programs that guarantee tuition for 
all economically disadvantaged students accepted by post- 
secondary-education institutions. 

• Pei-suade post-secondary-education institutions to establish 
on their campuses summer-enrichment programs for middle- 
level students. 
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• Seek high-school students preparing for post-secondary 
education to come to the middle-level school and participate 
in small group discussions on what to expect in and how to 
prepare for high schooL 

• Seek frequent, consistent visits to the school by representatives 
of post-secondetty institutions. Include alumni as well as staff. 

• Host teachers from post-secondetty institutions to discuss, 
by content area, issues of mutual interest with teachers from 
the middle-school level. 

• Utilize students from post-secondary institutions to aientor 
and tutor students, focusing on helping middle-level 
students learn about the institutions from which the 
mentors/tutors come. 

• Prominendy display throughout the school posters and 
other visued materigds from post-secondeuy institutions. 

• Arrange for p)Ost-secondaiy institutions to donate shirts, 
binders, pens/pencils, posters, and tickets to sports and cultural 
events which the school can distribute as incentives for 
improved academic performance and academic achievement. 

Acti\dties like these, when implemented in a coherent way, can 
form the foundation of a schoolwide plan for building on student 
aspirations for a productive future. To the extent that they touch 
on teacher and parent roles, curriculum, and instruction, these 
activities can make concrete the commitment to high expecta- 
tions for all students. 



Opening Doors Through 
Mathematics Enrichment 

item: In a study presented in 1989 to the Mathematical 
Sciences Education Board, a branch of the National Academy 
of Sciences, researchers from the U.S. Department of 
Education reported that the more math you take in school, 
the more money you earn in later life. 

item: According to the National Action Council for Minorities 
in Engineering, as of 1986, only 2.5 percent of ail engineers in 
the United States were African-American; and only 2.1 percent 
were Latino. 

The field of mathematics offers particiilar opportunities for 
broadening students* aspirations, and these deserve special men- 
tion. Indeed, for students with a burgeoning interest in math or 
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science, these opportunities can open doors otherwise unimag- 
ined by many students, especially minorities and females. The 
Mathematics, Engineering, and Science Achievement Project 
(MESA), the National Action Council for Minorities in 
Engineering (NACME), and the Southeast Consortium for 
Minorities in Engineering (SECME) are three examples of orga- 
nizations committed to helping African-American, Latino, and 
Native American students understand that higher matliematical 
knowledge offers the potential for expanded future life opportu- 
nities. 

MESA Applying math to solving problems can motivate many students 

to think about future oppoitunities. For example, how would 
you approach this problem? 

Problem: To design and construct a protective packaging 
that will protect a raw egg from damage (cracking or 
breakage) when the packaged egg is dropped from a second- 
story window or any other equivalent specified height onto 
a concrete slab. 

Specifications: The container must allow insertion and 
removal of a single grade-A medium chicken egg. The 
construction materials are limited to plastic straws, 
masking tape, and glue. 

Design and constmction tips: Consider a variety of ideas. 
Be creative and innovative witli the materials. Would it help 
if you had some information about the properties of triangles? 
Or if you had a diagram of an egg and understood the 
location of the air cell? What if you knew that "F = m times a" 
("Force is equaled to mass multiplied by acceleration")? 

In some middle schools committed to offering students tools for 
realizing their aspirations, teachers organize after-school clubs to 
introduce fields that appear to hold special promise for future 
opportunities. At the West Baltimore Middle School, Science 
Department chairi^erson Trezeline Brooks believes that a 
Mathematics, Engineering, and Science Achievement Club for 
students interested in applying math concepts to practical prob- 
lems meets this goal. The club, an affiliate of its parent group 
MESA, a project based at the University of California at Berkeley, 
attracts some thirty active minority and female youngsters 
whose interest in math surmounts the inconvenience of walking 
home after the regular school busses have left. 

The club offers opportunities for small work groups of sixth to 
eighth graders to solve selected mathematical problems and 
develop critical thinking skills by practicing an "engineering 
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method" that replicates problem solving in the real world. 
For every problem posed, students first define the problem in 
concise terms, assemble and analyze all data pertinent to the 
problem, and bring together all the factors involved to form a 
solution, including the most likely solutions. They then decide on 
the best course of action to take and complete the design. As the 
opportunity arises, students enter their designs in open competi- 
tion. A voject researching, designing, and building a container 
crane built from straws won West Baltimore students $450 in 
prize money along with a new sense of pride and confidence 
in their v/ork. 

Brooks uses the engineering method in her regular science 
classes and finds that it works well with students at all levels. For 
example, in the case of one underachieving child, the experience 
of working with two engineers "on loan" from local corporations 
sparked new interests and turned around his attitude toward 
classroom activities. As Brooks points out, "This club is a way of 
getting students to accomplish challenging tasks without scaring 
them in the process." 

Complementing the work of MESA, the National Action Council 
for Minorities in Engineering (NACME) has a dual commitment 
to explore the best models in the country for teaching with tech- 
nology and to recruit and retain minority engineering students. 
NACME's resources are designed to open doors of opportunity to 
African-American, Latino, and Native American students and 
strengthen their interest and aspirations in math. For example, 
Chaos at the Construction Site! The Amazing Spider-Man vs. Dr. 
Octopus is a comic book that leads the Amazing Spider-Man, an 
engineer, and three minority students through an exciting story 
which advises readers to take algebra 1 rather than genei^al math 
in junior high school. An annual conference provides a contin- 
uing source of ideas for generating minority-student interest in 
math-related fields. 



National 
Action Council 
for Minorities 
in Engineering 
(NACME) 
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Southeast 
Consortium 
for Minorities 
in Engineering 
(SECME) 



Similar to NACME, the Southeast Consortium for Minorities in 
Engineering (SECME), a regional coalition organized to qualify 
more minority students to enter and complete studies in engi- 
neering, mathematics, and science, promotes increased access to 
math througli intensive teacher training and student activities 
emphasizing interest rather than ability. According to Phyllis 
McLaughlin of SECME, '"We try to impress upon teachers that 
we're about broadening the pool of potential engineers so that 
students who may not be readily identified as 'gifted' can have 
opportunities for achievement they would not have had other- 
wise." These students might have an entrepreneurial bent wil-i a 
wish to sell things and make money; they might love projects- 
manipulating materials to make models at home or school, 
repairing a bike or an appliance, building things such as a skate- 
board, or taking things apart and rebuilding them. SECMEs 
activities are designed to reach out both to these students, who 
might never have imagined themselves in math-related fields, 
and to the important adults in their lives. 



Using Real-World Experiences 
to Broaden Student Aspirations 

Many students proceed with plans for higher education on the 
strength of school counseling that links post-secondary educa- 
tion and higher earnings. Others, however, may find it difficult to 
plan on the basis of an abstract idea alone, unrelated either to 
their interests or practical experience. Yet opportunities for 
learning about the world of work are limited for many young 
adolescents. For example, according to a Brandeis University 
report, 74 percent of young-adolescent students are learning very 
little about peoples work activities in the next century, and one- 
third have little knowledge of the world of work even in their 
own communities. 

Helping students make concrete choices about future 
goals requires defining the possibilities for further education 
within the context of occupational awareness. For example, 
Pliiladelphias Public/Private Ventures (P/PV) has found that 
intensive personal relationships with elderly mentors add a per- 
sonal dimension to more formal youth programs and provide a 
window for students onto adult life, including the world of work 
and its requirements. When implemented in combination with 
experienced-based pmgrams, these relationships can enhance 
the aspirations of all students, especially those who might not 
otherwise consider post-secondary education. For example: 

2'S2 
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« A partnership between the Timilty Middle School and 
the Massachusetts General Hospital (MGH) in Boston, 
Massachusetts, includes several activities designed to help 
students make connections between their studies and the job 
responsibilities that they might want to pursue in the future. 
With some 11,000 employees in hundreds of different job 
classifications; the hospital stretches students' imaginations 
about their future through a speakers' bureau of MGH 
employees who are prepared to visit classes to relate their 
personal and career history, describe their present position, 
and demonstrate how students' current school activities are 
relevant to future success. In addition, any child can apply 
to become a Umilty Explorer eind have a hospital employee 
as a mentor who hosts students on the job, allows students 
to observe them at work, and helps students develop job- 
awareness. In another MGH-Timilty project, 25 students of eill 
academic backgrounds are paired with an MGH employee to 
develop a Science Fair project, ranging from building a refrig- 
erator with a refrigerator mechanic to designing a study of 
baseball team averages with a computer specialist. At the same 
time, staff from the hospital's training department work with all 
the students to help them practice and hone their presentation 
skills. Finally, the hospital provides training for teachers on 
changes and new developments in the work force and summer 
internships to familiarize them with the hospital environment. 

• At the Butler Junior High School in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
engineers and scientists who work at M/A-Com Corporation 
spend up to five days a month with students working on 
projects designed to show them how their classroom learning 
can translate into the real world. Projects include teaching 
stxidents how to build weather equipment, design kites from 
triangles, and run a T-shirt business. According to science 
teacher Bill Gianoulis, the corporate guests provide real-Life 
role models for the students, helping them to consider careers 
in scientific and manufacturing industries. 

• Louisville's Western Middle School made the best of the 
annoying nt jessity for extensive school renovations to fashion 
a partnership program involving students and skilled workers 
engaged in physical plant rehabilitation activities. Dubbed 
Side-by-Side, this program fostered personal connections 
between students and engineei^, heating and cooling 
mechanics, electricians, and construction superasors working 
at the school site. Paired students learned firsthand that the 
skilled trades often require training beyond high school. Says 
teacher Patricia Futch, "The kids certainly found out they can't 
just leave^choQl in eighth grade." 
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Activities like these can expand all students' awareness of future 
life possibilities. They can make it clear that the future favors 
those who are prepared to learn throughout their lives, and that 
planning for education beyond high school will pay off in 
expanded opportunities. 

Keeping Student Goals and Needs 
at the Center of Tracking Reform 

Young adolescents harbor aspirations no less ambitious than 
those of the generations that preceded them. But finding them- 
selves in tracked schools, many of these students begin to sus- 
pect that the opportunities offered them hold little promise for 
realizing these ambitions. Over time, their dreams narrow and 
may disappear. 

One of the less obvious but no-less-real outcomes in un- 
tracking schools is a perceptible heightening of student aspira- 
tions. These aspirations represent the beginning steps in the 
process of preparing for responsible adulthood, however far in 
the future that may seem. They are a crucial part of the adoles- 
cent world of imagining oneself as an adult, considering oneself 
in future roles. 

In untracking schools, educators make extra efforts to avoid 
foreclosing on opportunities for their students. Most important, 
in the middle grades, untracking schools take active steps to 
ensure that the transition to the high-scliool level will "keep the 
options open" so that students' plans are not prematurely cur- 
tailed. To do this, they implement classroom practices, teacher- 
based counseling, early-awareness activities, and mentoring 
programs designed to help students form concrete plans to make 
their dreams come true. Finally, it is the comprehensive package 
of heterogeneous grouping, active learning, meaningful cur- 
riculum, and activist guidance programs that builds the 
strongest bridge between student aspirations and opportunity. 
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At the root of the movement for untracking in public schools 
lie a passion for excellence and equity and the belief that all 
children are entitled to the best education that the country can 
oflFer. This movement is one that responds to research docu- 
menting the harm of tracking. It is a response to the increasing 
availability of research-based innovations in curriculum, teach- 
ing, assessment, and counseling and to the academic, develop- 
mental, and social needs of students who are enrolled in the 
nation s schools. 

Most of all, untracking is a manifestation of the deeply held 
belief on the part of many educators, parents, and citizens that 
American public schools have a special responsibility for putting 
into practice the values of democracy and equal educational 
opportunity for all students. The stories told by untracking 
schools about their experiences are stories of schools stretching 
their imaginations and resources to implement their commit- 
ment to educate all students for life in the twenty-first century. 
These schools are preparing their students for life in a democ- 
racy not just by talking about it, but by living it. 

Although the stories that these schools tell are unique, they 
reveal a set of common themes and suggest lessons for school 
change efforts everywhere. These include: 

• The importance of grounding change in a climate of high 
expectations and participatory learning for all 

• The need to articulate goals for excellence and equity in ways 
that win the support of all constituencies in a school 
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• The need for school and district leadership that nurtures 
teachers' readiness for change and willingness to take risks 

• The need for change in organizational structures to allow 
for flexibility and innovation in classroom teaching 

• The need for rich, high-level curriculum that reflects the 
goal of preparing students for a multiplicity of productive 
adult roles 

• The need for coordinating all school resources to expand 
equal educational opportunity for all students 

Changes in all these aspects of schooling are taking place in 
untracking schools. They ai'c taking place despite rather than 
because of national policy. This policy currently pays lip service 
to improved education but rarely expands the definition of 
school improvement to include the day-to-day school practices 
that weaken student motivation and engagement, undermine 
teacher morale, and, ultimately, erode the sense of a school com- 
munity committed to the success of everyone. The movement for 
untracking arises now in part because of an understanding that 
these practices, including ability grouping of students, fall short 
of what many educators and parents want for all children. 

The challenge of untracking is before us now because it has 
also become clear that the health and well-being of future gener- 
ations depends on developing every mind that we have. Imagine, 
for example, what would happen if we viewed every mind as a 
source of genius. Imagine what our schools might be like if we 
resolved to offer all students the intellectual and social tools that 
they need to take on the great issues of our time. Imagine what 
our classrooms might be like if we began to ensure that every 
one of our students was equipped to play a role in discovering a 
cure for AIDS or Alzheimer's Disease, negotiating a lasting peace 
in the Middle East, redesigning our urban and rural communi- 
ties for environmental safety and economic prosperity, eradi- 
cating homelessness in America and starvation in the Sahara, or 
writing the great symphonies, dramas, or poetry of the twenty- 
first century. 

Untracking schools have created academic communities 
founded on a moral vision of all students learning together 
at high levels with the understanding that they are engaged 
in the first stages of a process of lifelong learning. Every day 
more schools turn to alternatives to t^ "king to make this vision 
a reality in the lives of their students. Their doing so in the 
face of great odds merits widespread recognition, appreciation, 
and supix)rt. 
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The process of untracking is still young. It is still firagile. But as 
this movement gains momentum, we can look forward to 
learning more about the process and the vision of democmtic 
schooling that it promotes through more detailed school histo- 
ries. It is our hope that this report will be a first step in acknowl- 
edging the importance of this movement for our children and 
our society. We await further stories from schools themselves in 
the expectation that their experiences will deepen our under- 
standing of how we can shape our institutions to meet the needs 
of all the young people who put their faith in us. 
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Teachers Networking* a newsletter focusing on classroom strategies for 

using whole language instruction with heterogeneous groups. A $15 

subscription includes four issues. Available from Richard Owen 

Publishers, 135 Katonah Ave., Katonah, NY 10536; (800) 336-5588; 

FAX (914) 232-3977. 
University of Minnesota, Cooperative Learning Center, 202 Pattee HaU, 

150 Pillsbury Dr, S.E., Minneapolis, MN 55455; (616) 624-7031; David 

Johnson and Roger Johnson, Directoi-s. 
West Baltimore Middle School, 201 North Bend Rd., Baltimore, MD 

21229; (301) 396-0700; Sheila Kolman, Principal. 
Wigginton, Eliot. Sometums a Shining Moment: The Foxfire Experience. 

Garden City, N.Y: Doubleday, 1985, 
Youth of the Rural Organizing and Cultural Center. Minds Stayed on 

Freeilom: The Civil Rights Struggle in the Rural South. Boulder, Colo.: 

West\iew Press, 1991. 

Assessment for Heterogeneous Groups 

Arter, Judy. "Performan:e Assessment: V/hat's Out There and How 
Useful Is It Really?" JKaper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, Chicago, 1991. 
Arter, Judith A., and Vicki Spandel. "Using Portfolios of Student Work 
in instruction and Assessment," June 1991. A Draining module with 
a built-in "self-test" to faciliUite thoughtful planning for introduction 
of performance-assessment strategies. Available from Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory. 
Authentic Assessment Network of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development allows educators to exchange ideas 
and solve problems related to developing assessment strategies. 
Contact Albert Koshiyama, Administrator, School Intervention; 
California Department of Education, 502 J St., Sacramento, 
CA 95814; (916) 324-4933. 
Clara Barton Open School, 4237 Colfax Ave. South, Minneapolis, 
MN 55409; (612) 627-2373; Yvonne Beseler, Principal; Launa Ellison, 
Middle Grades Coordinator 
C:osta, Arthur. "Re-assessing Assessment." Educational Leadership 

46, no. 7 (ApriJ 1989). 
FaiiTest, National Center for Fair and Open Testing, provides a regular 
flow of information on a wide range of national and state-level policy- 
development activities related to different kinds of performance 
assessment. The FairTest Examiner offers analysis of testing policies 
and reflects the organization's comnu,tment to raising issues 
concerning equity and bias in testing and assessment. Contact 
FaiiTest, National Center for Fair and Open Testing, 342 Broadway, 
Cambridge, MA 02139-1802; (617) 864-4810. 
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Harrrian, Susan. "Appropriate Evaluation." School Voices 1, no. 1 
(Winter 1991). Available from Susan Hannan. 889 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11238; (718) 857-2130. 

Mitchell, Ruth. Testing for Learning: How New Approaches to Evahiation 
Can Improve American Schools. New York: Free Press, 1992. 

National Rew)urce Center for Middle Graders Education, University of 
Scmih Florida, College of Education, Room 118, TaiTipa. FL 33620- 
565C, (813) 974-2530; Dr. Dick J. Puglisi, Director. 

Northwest Regional Education laboratory, 101 S.W. Main St., Suite 500. 
PoiHand, OR 97204; (503) 275-9500 (inside Oregon), (800) 275-9500 
(outside Oregon). Contact Judy Arter or Richard Stiggins for 
inlonnation about peiformance assessments. 

PeiTonc, Vito, ed. Expanding Student Assessment. Alexandria. Va.: 
Association for Supervision and Cuniculum Development. 1991. 

Portfolio Assessment Newsletter is published three times each year by 
the Northwest Evaluation Association (NWEA). The association s 
goal is to promote an information network for educators interested 
in portfolios and *--rtfolio assessment. In addition. NWEA. in close 
collaboi-alion with the Northwest Regional Educational Uiboi-atory, 
hosts confcrem-cs and institutes for teachci-s. instructional leadei-s, 
assessment specialists, and administ.mtors to explore and plan 
alternatives for classiTxjm and progiam assessment. Contact 
Northwest Evaluation Association. P.O. Box 2122, 5 Centeipointe 
Dr. Suite 100, Uke Oswego. OR 97035; (503) 624-1951; Allan Olson, 
Editor, 

"Portfolio Bibliography/' An extensive annou.tcd bibliogixiphy updated 
regularly by The lesi Center. Northwest Regional Educational 
laboratory. Included are contact names and addresses of develojoers 
and practitioners of materials, papers, articles, ai)d portfolio ^mples. 
Other annotated bibliographies available on i\r. ;<,\r;vnent include 
"Assessment Alternatives in Science," "Re.ij'/»»c Assessment 
Jtematives," and "Math Assessment Altei^latives." 

Portfolio News is a quarterly publication of the Portfolio Assessment 
' leaiinghouse. a network of educators involved in portfolio 
assessment. Each issue contains reports of individual projects and 
discussion of issues of conceiTi in portfolio assessment. For example, 
con'-nts might include brief reports from practitioners about the use 
of poiifolios in language arts and math, perspectives on portfolios 
as a bttsis for grading, and a description of students' responses to 
portfolios. In addition, the newsletter published a dir ectory of 
projects, located in individual schools and at the state and university 
levels, involving portfolio assessment. Contact Portfolio New^s, 
Portfolio Assessment Clearinghouse, c/o San Dieguito Union High 
School District, 710 Encinitas Blvd., Encinitas, CA 92024. $25/year. 

Project Zero is engaged in documenting how thematic project work 
and complex assessment can involve students in their own learning, 
promote reflective thinking, and help students use their strengths 
to develop areas of intelligence that do not come natui^y Contact 
Project Zero. Longfellow Hall. Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
Appian Way, Cambridge, MA 02138-3752; (800) 235-2132; (617) 4954342. 
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6: What about Math? 

Algebridge: Contact Janson Publications, Inc., 222 Richmond St, Suite 

105, Providence, RI 02903; (800) 322-MATH; (401) 272-0090. 
The Algebra Project, 22 Wheatland Ave., Boston, MA 02124; (617) 287- 

1508; Cynthia Silva, Project Coordinator 
Barllett School, 79 Wannalancit St., Lx^well, MA 01854; (508) 937-8968; 

Lisa Bryant, Principal. 
Bay Area Mathematics Project, Lawrence Hall of Science, University 

of California at Berkeley Berkeley CA; (510) 642-3167. 
Braddock, JomiUs Hemy 'Tracking the Middle Grades: National 

Patterns of Grouping for Instruction." Phi Delta Kappan 71 , no. 6 

(February 1990). 

Brooks Middle School, Ballfield Rd., Lincoln. MA 01773; (617) 259-9408; 

Fred Gross, Teacher 
Bums, Marilyn, and Cathy McLaughlin. A Collection of Math Lessons 

From Grades 6 Through 8 and Marilyn Bums, Mathenmtics for Middle 

School. Available from Cuisenaire Co. of America, Inc., 12 Church St., 

Box D, New Rochelle, NY 10802; (800) 237-3142. 
Callahan, Phil, Stanley Pogrow, and Kay Gore. "Middle School 

Exemplary Curricula: Mathematics," College of Education, Division 

of Educational Foundations and Administration, University of 

Arizona, Tucson, AZ 85721; (602) 621-1305. 
Eckstrom, Ruth B., and Ana Marfa Villegas. "Ability Grouping in Middle 

Grade Mathematics: Process and Consequences." Research in Middle 

Level Education, 1991. 
Education Development Center, Inc., 55 Chapel St.. Newton, MA 02160; 

(617) 969-7100. 

Educational Testing Ser^ce. A World of Differences. Princeton, N.J.: 

Educational Testing Service, 1989. 
EQUALS, Lawrence Hall of Science, University of California, Berkeley 

CA 94720; (510) 642-1823. 
Flanders, James R. "How Much of the Content in Mathematics 

Textbooks Is New?" Arithmetic Teacher, September 1987. 
Frick Junior High School, 2845 64th Ave., Oakland, CA 94605; (415) 562- 

6565; Murphy Taylor, Principal. 
Goodlad, John I. A Place Called School: Prospects for the Future. New 

York: McGraw-HiU, 1984. 
Kreinberg, Nancy I'm Madly in Love with Electricity and Other 

Comments About Their Work by Women in Science aiul Engitieering, 

1983. Available from EQUALS, Lawrence Hall of Science, University 

of Cahfomia, Berkeley CA 94720; (510) 642-1823. 
Mathematical Association of America, 1529 18th St. NW, Washington, 

DC 20036; (202) 334-2000. 
Mathematical Sciences Education Board, 2101 Gj;:stitution Ave. NW, 

Washington, DC 20418; (202) 334-3294. 
Math Learning Center, PO. Box 3226, 2590 Pringle Rd. S.E.. Salem, 

OR 79302. 

Middle Grades Mathematics Project, Michigan State University, 
Department of Mathematics, Wells Hall, East Lansing, 
MI 48824-1027. 
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Moses, Robert P., et al. "The Algebra Project: Organizing in the Spirit 
of Ella." Harvard Educational Review 59, no. 4 (November 1989). 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (1990). Mathernatics 
Report Card: Are We Measuring Up? NAEP, P.O. Box 6710, Princeton, 
NJ 08541-6710. 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (1991). Tixe State of 
Mathenmtics Achievement. Available from Educational Information 
Branch, Office of Educational Research £md Improvement, U.S. 
Department of Education, 555 New Jei^y Ave., N.W., Washington, 
DC 20208-5641; (800) 424-1616. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1906 Association Drive, 
Reston, VA 22090; (703) 620-9840. For publications and periodicals: 
(800) 235-7566. 

National Research Council. Ever-body Counts: A Report to the Nation on 

the Future of Mathematics Education. Washington, D.C.: NRC, 1989. 

Available from NRC, 2101 Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, DC 

20418; (202) 334-2000. 
New York City Public Schools, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, NY 11201; 

(718) 935-5301 ; Susan Zakaluk, Director of Mathematics. 
Oakes, Jeannie. Multiplying Inequalities: The Effects of Race, Social Class, 

and Tracking on Oppojtunities to Leant Mathematics and Science 

Education, 1990. Report #R-3928-NSF, Available from RAND 

Publications Department, 1700 Main Street, P.O. Box 2138, Santa 

Monica, CA 90406-2138. 
Paulos, John Allen. Beyond Numeracy: Rumi}Uitiom of a Numbers Man. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1991. 
Paulos, John Allen. Innumeracy: Mathematical Illiteracy and Its 

Coftsequences. New York: Hill and Wang, 1989. 
Philadelphia Public Schools, 21st Street So. of the Parkway, 

Philadelphia, PA 19103-1090; (215) 299-7797; Susan A. Sletzer, 

Director, Algebra Transition Project. 
Ponderosa High School, 7007 E. Bayou Rd., Douglas County Schools, 

Parker, CO 80134; (719) 841-2770; Jim Reisinger, Math Department. 
Prevost, Femand J. "Are We Accelerating Able Students Out of 

Maihemaiics?" Middle SchoolJoumal, February 1988. 
Project PRLME, Algebridge Project, Arizona State University, Downtouoi 

Center, 502 E. Monroe St., Phoenix, AZ 85004-2337; (602) 965-8510; 

Marilyn LaCount, Instructional Specialist. 
QUASAR, Learning Research and Development Center, University of 

Pittsburgh, 3939 OUara Street, Pittsburgh, PA 15260; (412) 624-7485. 
Dr. Herbert Rosenfeld, Consultant; 711 Amsterdam Ave., #17L, New 

York, NY 10025; (212) 666-7025. 
Rothman, Robert. "First State-Level Assessment Finds Wide Variations: 

But Math Performance Remains Low Overall." Education Week 

10, no. 38(12 June 1991). 
University of Chicago School Mathematics Project, 5835 S. Kimbark 

Ave., Chicago, IL 60637; (312) 702-1130; or Scott, Foresman aaid 

Company, 1900 East Lake Ave., Glenview, IL 60025; (800) 554-4411. 
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University of Hawaii, Hawaii Algebra Learning Project (HALF), College 

of Education, Castle Memorial Hall 132, 1776 University Ave., 

Honolulu, HI 96822; (808) 948-7962. 
Usiskin, Zalman. "Why Elementaiy Algebra Can, Should, and Must Be 

an Eighth Grade Course for Average Students." Matltematics Teacher, 

September 1987. 

Wellesley Middle School, 50 Kingsbury St., Wellesley, MA 02181; (617) 

446-6235; John D'Auria, Principal. 
Working Group on Mathematics Education. Mathematics Education in 

New York City: What It Is and What It Should Be. Brooklyn, N.Y.: New 

York City Public Schools, June 1990. 

7: Student Aspirations and Untracking 

Butler Junior High School, 864 Gorham St., Lowell, MA 01852; (508) 

937-8973; Harry Koulogeras, Principal. 
The College Entrance Examination Board, Commission on PrecoUege 

Guidance and Counseling. Keeping The Options Open. New York: The 

College Board, 1986. Available from The College Board, 45 Columbus 

Ave., New Yoric, NY 10023-6917. 
Eastern Junior High School, 19 Porter St., Lynn, MA 01902; (617) 592- 

3444. 

Edna McConnell Clark Foundation, Program for Disadvantaged Youth, 

'Transforming Your Middle Level School to Prepare Nearly All 

Students to Pursue Some Form of Post-Secondary Education: 

Questions and Examples," 250 Park Avenue, Suite 900, New York, 

NY 10177-0026; (212) 9864558. 
Future Options Education: "Not Another Handbook" Handbook on 

How to Help Young People in the Middle Grades Aspire afjd Achieve. 

Brandeis University, Heller School, Center for Human Resources, 

Waltham, MA 02254; (617) 736-3774. 
Graham and Parks School, 15 Upton St., Cambridge, MA 02139; 

(617) 349-9612; Len Solo, Principal. 
Higher Education Information Center, a division of The Educational 

Resources Institute, Boston Public Library, 666 Boylston Street, 

Boston, MA 02116; (617) 426-0681; Ann Coles, Executive Director. 
Massachusetts General HospitalyTimilty Partnership, 32 Fruit St., 

Boston, MA 02114; (617) 726-5055; Thomas R. Marcussen, 

Partnership Coordinator 
Mathematics, Engineering, and Science Achievement (MESA), 

Lawrence Hall of Science, University of California, Berkeley 

CA 94720. 

Mayer, Daniel. "Do Early Awareness Programs Increase the Chances 
of Eighth Gradei^ Reaching Higher Education?" Evaluation Report, 
July 1991. Available firom Higher Education Information Center, 
330 Stuart St., Boston, MA 02116; (6!7) 426-0681. 

National Action Council for Minorities in Engineering, 3 West 35tli St., 
xNew York, NY 10001; (212) 279-2626. 
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National Association of College Admissions Counselors, 1800 Diagonal 
Rd., Suite 430, Alexandria, VA 22314; (703) 836-2222; Frank Burtnett, 
Executive Director. 

"Pathways to Success: Individualized Educational and Career Plan," 
Part I— Grades 7,8, Crete-Monee Junior High School, 1500 Sangamon 
St., Crete, IL 60417; (708) 672-2700; J.T. Crawford, Principal. 

Pioneer Valley Regional School, Route 10, Northfield, MA 01360; 
(413) 498-2931; Dona Cadwell, Counselor 

Public/Private Ventures, 399 Market St., Philadelphia, PA 19106-2178; 
(215) 592-9099. 

Southeastern Consortium for Minorities in Engineering, do Georgia 

Institute of Tecbjiology, Atlanta, GA 30332-0270; (404) 894-3314. 
Timilty Middle School, 205 Roxbury St., Boston, MA 02119; 

(617) 445-3114; Roger Harris, Principal. 
Walker, Reagan. "California Study Documents Mismatch Between 

Student Goals, Course-Taking." Education Week, 21 March 1990. 
West Baltimore Middle School, 201 North Bend Rd., Baltimore, 

MD 21229; (301 ) 396-0700; SheiJa Kolman, Principal. 
Western Middle School, 2201 West Main St., Louisville, KY 40212; 

(502) 454-8345; Ron Barber, Principal. 
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Appendix: 
Untracking Schools 



The following schools have indicated their willingness to entertain 
inquiries and visits fix>iTi interested educators and citizens. 



Arizona 

Cholla Middle School 
3120 W. Cholla 
Phoenix, AZ 85029 
(602) 866-5151 
Principal: Gary A. Batsell 

Sierra Middle School 
5801 S. Del Moral 
Tucson, AZ 85706 
(602) 741-2656 
Principal: Susan Masek 

Desert Sky Middle School 
5130 W.Grovei^ Ave. 
Glendale,AZ 85308 
(602) 866-5821 
Principal: Janet IC Altersitz 

California 

Valley Jr. High 

801 Pine Ave. 

Carlsbad, CA 92005 

(619) 434-0602 

Principal: Donald A. LeMay 



Willis Jepson Middle School 
580 Elder St. 
Vaca\dlle, CA 95688 
(707) 446-6829 

Principal: Shereene D. Wilkers 

Muirlands Middle School 
1056 Nautilus St. 
LaJo)la, CA 92037 
(619) 459-4211 

Principr J: Cassandra Countryman 

Ray A. Kroc Middle School 
5050 Conrad Ave. 
San Diego, CA 92117 
(619) 496-8150 
Principal: Isabelle Skidmore 

National City Jn High 
1701 D Ave. 
San Diego, CA 92118 
(619) 691-5710 
Principal: Gloria Samson 
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WillardJr.HighSchcx)! 
2425 Stuart St. 
Berkeley, CA 94705 
(415) 644^330 
Principal: Chris Lim 
Contact: Chris Lim 
or Ann Hiyakumoto 

Colorado 

Isaac NevMon Middle School 
4001 E. Arapahoe Rd. 
Littleton, CO 80122 
(303)771-5540 
Principal: Florence Bullock 

Connecticut 

Plainfield Central School 
75 Canterbury Rd. 
Plainfield, CT 06374 
(203) 774^7 

Principal: Maryanne T. Dumas 
Delaware 

Seaford Middle School 
Stein Highway 
Seaford, DE 19973 
(302) 629-4586 
Principal: George Stone 
Contact: Cynthia Spicer 

Hawaii 

J. B. Castle High School 
45-386 ICaneohe Bay Drive 
ICaneohe,HI 96744 
(808) 235-4591 
Principal: Robert Ginlack 

Illinois 

Crete-Monee Jr High 
1500 Sangamon St. 
Crete, IL 60417 
(708) 672-2700 
Principal: J.T. Crawford 
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Iowa 

Harding Middle School 
4801 Golf St., NE 
Cedar Rapids, L\ 52402 
(319) 398-2254 
Principal: Sandra Ledford 

Kansas 

Felten Middle School 
301 W. 29th St 
Hays, Kansas 67601 
(913) 625-6563 
Principal: VNTiQ Roth 

Kentucky 

Noe Middle School 
121 W. Lee St. 
Louisville, KY 40208 
(502) 499-1998 
Principal: Linda Compton 
Contact: Kathy Sayre 

South Jr. High 
800 S. Alves 
Henderson, KY 42420 
(502) 826-9568 
Principal: David Jordan 

Louisiana 

Walnut Hill Elementary/ 

Middle School 
9360WoolworthRd 
Shreveport, LA 71129 
(318) 687-6610 
Principal: Albert Hardison 
Contact: Lucian Cloud, 

Albert Hardison 

Prescott Middle School 
4055 Prescott Rd. 
Baton Rouge, LA 70805 
(504) 357-6481 
Principal: Anna Bernard 
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Massachusetts 

Johnson Middle School 
Robbins Rd. 
Walpole. MA 02081 
(508) 668-5400 ext. 242 
Principal: Stephen R. Driscoll 

W.S. Parker Middle School 
45 Temple St. 
Reading, MA 01867 
(617)944-1236 
Principal: John Delaney 

Leicester Memorial 
Memorial School Dn 
Leicester, MA 01524 
(508) 892-3469 
Principal: John P. Hartnett 

Wellesley Middle School 
50 Kingsbury St. 
Wellesley, MA 02180 
(617) 446-6235 
Principal: John D'Auria 

Graham and Parks School 
15 Upton St. 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 349-6612 
Principal: Leonard Solo 
Contact: Kathy Greeley, 
Ellen Gaies, Steve Barkin 

Swampscott Middle School 
71 Greenwood Avenue 
Swampscott, MA 01907 
(617) 596-8820 
Principal: Ronald Landman 

Bartlett School 
79 Wannalancit St. 
Lowell, MA 01854 
(508) 937-8968 
Principal: Lisa Bryant 

Chestnut St. Jn High School 
495 Chestnut St. 
Springfield, MA 01107 
(413) 787-7285 

Principal: Virginia O. Anderson 



John T. Reid Middle School 
950 North St. 
Pittsfield, MA 01201 
(413) 499-1512 

Principal: Douglas McNally 
Maryland 

Col. Richardson Middle School 
Route 2, Box 340A 
Fedetalsberg, MD 12632 
(301)754-9922 
Principal: Steve Gamer 

Riverview Middle School 
207 Lockermain St 
Denton, MD 21629 
(301)479-2760 
Principal: Harry Martin 

Maine 

Deer Isle-Stonington 
Jr./Sn High School 
RRl Box 81 
Deer Isle, ME 04627 
(207) 348-2303 
Principal: George Mamik 

Minnesota 

Clara Barton Open Sc'/iool 
4237 Colfax Ave. Sou 'Ji 
Minneapolis, MN 55'«39 
(612) 627-2373 
Piincipal: Yvonne Beseler 
Contact: Launa Ellison, 
Middle Grades Program 

Maplewood Middle School 
(Science Dept. only) 

2410 HolIowayAve. 

Maplewood, MN 55109 

(612) 7704690 

Principal: Mary Leary 

Contact: John Stangl, 
Science Dept. 
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Montana 

Havre Middle School 
Box 7791 
Havre, MT 59501 
(406) 265-9613 
Principal: Jeff Pratt 

Helena Middle School 
1029 N. Rodney 
Helena, MT 59601 
(406) 442-5720 
Principal: Pep Jewell 

Nevada 

Kingsbury Middle School 
P.O. Box 648 
Zephyr Cove, NV 89448 
(702) 588-6281 
Principal: Klaire Pirtle 

New Hampshire 

Rundlett Jr. High 
Conant Drive 
Concord. NH 03301 
(603) 225-0862 
Principal: Pam Melanson 

New York 

Columbus Academy 
100 West 77th St. 
New York, NY 10024 
(212) 678-2923 
Principal: Esther Forrest 

Louis Armstrong Middle School 

32-02 Junction Blvd. 

E. Elmhurst, Queens, NY 11369 

(718) 335-7500 

Principal: Mary Ellen Levin 

Oakdale-Bohemia Jn High School 
Oakdale-Bohemia Rd, 
Oakdale, NY 11769 
(516) 244-2267 
Principal: Richard Cantin 
Contact: Terry Eariey 



Oceanside Middle School 
Alice and Beatrice Avenues 
Oceanside, NY 11572 
(516) 678-1200, ext. 261 
Principal: Mrs. Enid D'Arrigo 

Bennett Park Public 
Montessori School 
342 Clinton St. 
Bufialo, NY 14204-1797 
(716) 852-3033 
Principal: Jan Dombkowski 

North Caiolina 

Femdale Middle School 
701Femdale Blvd. 
High Point, NC 27262 
(919) 841-2366 
Principal: Dr Margaret Bray 

Rhode Island 

Thompson Jr. High School 

39 Broadway 

Newport, Rl 02840 

(401)847-1493 

Principal: Brian G. Abdallah 

Contact: Rodgero Borgueta 

Joseph H. Gaudet Middle School 
Aquidneck Avenue 
Middletown, RI 02840 
(401)874-6395 

Principal: Vincent J. Guiliano 

South Carolina 

Bell Street Middle School 
Rt. 3, Box 1031 
Clinton, SC 29325 
(803) 833-0807 

Principal: Claude Underwood 

Campus R/Irmo Middle School 

6051WescottRd. 

Columbia, SC 29212 

(803) 732-8200 

Principal: Phyllis W. Pendarvi 
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Vermont 

Rutland Jr. High 

Library Ave. 

Rutland, VT 05701 

(802) 773-1960 

Principal: Sanford A. Bassett 

Washington 

College Place Middle School 
7501 208th St. SW 
Lvnnwood, WA 98036 
(206) 670-7451 
Principal: Ann E. Foley 

Finn Hill Jr. High 
8040 NE 132nH 
Kirkla^ad^VvA 98034 
(206) 821-6544 
Principal: Robert Strode 



Islander Middle School 
8225 S.E. 72nd 
Mercer Island, WA 98040 
(206) 236-3413 

Principal: Wayne Hashiguchi 
Wisconsin 

Van Hise Middle School 
4801 Waukesha St. 
Madison, WI 53711 
(608)267-4295 

Principal: Dr. Msirvin Meissen 

Glen Hills Middle School 
2600 W. Mill Rd. 
Glendale, WI 53209 
(414)351-7160 
Principal: Drn Behrens 
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Anne Wheelock has eleven years experience as a child policy 
anedyst at the Massachusetts Advocacy Center. She is the author 
of several books on dropout prevention and public school reform. 



Advance Praise for CROSSING THE TRACKS 



Tliis volume b o 'musf for qny sthool or district seriously interested in educotionol reform. Anne Wheeiock provides o 
vMohh of suggestioK obout Ikw to oddres tin pofitid ond sodd drtiHn^ 
schools, ond desaibes how th«e ahermitives could be implemented.' 

—Ruth Ekstrom, Educational Testing Sen/ice 

•Tlie release of &fl$sing ih$ Trada will, I firmly beteve, be o major educotionBl event. This is a cerehJiy developed ond 
fully documented treatment of the lough issue of obility grouping ond trocking, together wlh omple cose studies of sthook 
that hove successfully done whet oi should do, eSmnotetrocking. A truly important ond porticukwly timely puUicatkm. 
The resource that the professMn-snd the pubGc-hos baen woiting for.' 

—John H. Lounsbury, PiMcatiotts Eitof, HatioHdH^ Sdtix^isssKiBtiott 

•in Crossing rf» Trada, Anne Wheck)ck has puHed together the best knowledge on tracking and Hs ohemotives in Americon 
schools, in a logical ond eiegont orgument for a revolotkm in tl» dussroom. In a quiet woy, she ontidpotas objedions and 
defuses them, provkling exomples of successful detrodcing efforts and sensible, reolistic strategies for^dwnge. Anne 
Wheetodc \m shown us the next steps we must take to provkle on equal educaSon for oil of our youngsters.' 

—Theodore R. Sizer, Onmm, fejfifwn of £ss«rtiof Sduok, Brown Uimrsty 



The Mossodjusetts* Advocoty Center, established in 1 973 os on outgrowth of She Task Force on ChiUren Out of Sdtool, Int, 
represents Miren's interests before stole ond bcol bodies whkh legiskte, regukrte ond delivijr humon swvices to dtiUren. 
The Center ut.> «) stT«>gthen prognBsivs legisbtive mondotes and to dose the gop be 
service delivery in the fields of educotwn, diU weHort, Q(id duU heol^ 

For neorfy twenty-five y«n it has pursued reform of public sdiook to ensure educotwnol equity and txceUence for ol 
children. The purpose of this book is to assist aH who share th'is goal to eliminate troAing, the primary barrier to 
ottoinment of excettent and equitable sMs. 

Massodwsetts Advococy Center 
#302 

95 Bedcelty Street 

Boston, Massodwsetts 02116-6237 

(617) 357-8431 TDD 1617) 357-8436 
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